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enſible of the advantage he received from the inſtructions of ſo 
xreat a Stagirite, (for fo Ariſtotle was called from the country of 
Stagira, where he was born) that he often declared he was more 
>cholden to his tutor Ariftotle for the cultivation of his mind, than 
o Philip his father for the kingdom of Macedon. 


rets of Nature, yet he was pleaſed to bring into a fuller and more 
ue light thoſe ſecrets with reſpe& to the generation of man. This 
e ſtiled his MasTER-P1Ecz; and in this be has made ſo thorough 
a ſearch, that he has as it were turned Nature inſide out. 

The divine records aſſure us, that the ſecrets of Nature has been 


he ſtudy of divers illuſtrious perſons, equally renowned for wiſdom 1 


and goodneſs; the firſt of whom Job, has made ſufficiently evident 
by that excellent philoſophical account he gives of the generation 
df man, in the tenth chapter of the book which bears his name: 
* where he ſays, « Thine hands have made me, and faſhioned me 
together round about.; Thou haft poured me out as milk, and 
* curdled me like cheeſe; Thou haſt clothed me with ſkin and fleſt , 
* and haſt fenced me with bones and finews.” David, one of the 
greateſt Kings of Iſrael, whofe piety was ſuperior to his power, be- 
ng pecubarly ſtiled a man after God's on heart, ſays, in his di- 
Te ſoliloquies to his Creator, „Thou haſt cavered me in my mo- 

ther's womb; I will praiſe thee: for I am fear fully and wonder. 
fully mace; Marvelous are * works, and that my ſoul know. 


o great wiſdom, judgment, proweſs, and magnanimity, that he 
ally obtained the title of the Great. Alexander himfelf was ſo 


Though Ariſtotle applied himſelf to the inveſtigation of the fe. 


70 n 170 THE READER. en : 
41 eth tight well. My ſubſtance was not hid from thee when I was 
« in ſecret, curiouſly wrought in the loweſt parts of the earth: 
„ 'Thine eyes did fee my ſubſtance; yet being unperfeR; and in thy 
* book all my members were written, which in continuance were 
<c faſhioned, when as yet there was none of them 
Let the words of holy Jod. and thoſe of David be put together, 
and I will not ſcruple to affirm, that they make a molt accurate 
ſyſtem of philoſophy reſpecting the generation of man that has ever 
yet been penned; therefore, why ſhoald not the myſteries of nature 
be enquired into without cenſure, fince, from this enquiry, ſo much 
praiſe reſounds to the God of Nature? The more we know of whoſe 
works, the more our hearts will be inclined to praiſe him, as we 
Tee in the inſtance of David above mentioned. 
That the knowledge of the ſecrets'of Nature is too often abuſ- 
ed by many perſons, I readily grant, and think it very unfortunate 
that there ſhould be a generation of ſuch profligate perſons in the 
world; but at the fame time do aver that that can be no objection 
„„ ORE 4 5 inn 
Having faid this much of the wonderful works of Nature in the 
"generation of man, I ſhall next proceed to give the reader the belt 
ranflation poſſible of that excellent Treatiſe of the renowed Ar- 
_  Motle, which he was pleaſed to ſtile his MasTER-precs. " ; 
I cannot help obſerving, that having met with a collection of 
approved Recipts by the great Hippocrates, and thinking they 
would be very acceptable to my readers, I have added the ſame, 
by. way of Supplement, at the end of thee MASTER FIZEL 
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ver 7; The Sterets of Nature diſplayed. 

wa | 2 See, Se . I 
ole r 5 - tt 
TY is ſtrange to ſee how things are ſlighted only becauſe een 3 


common, though in themſelves worthy of the molt ſerious cone. 
ideratign.. This is the very caſe of the ſubje& I am now treating 
df. What is more common than the begetting of children? And: 
bat is more wonderful than the plaſtic power of Nature, by which 
hildren are formed. For though there be radicated-in the very 
he Nature of all creatures a propenſion which leads them to produce 
en Nhe image of themſelves, yet hau theſe images are produced, after 
hoſe propenſions are ſatisfied, is only known to thoſe who trace 
bc ſecret meanders. of Nature in her private chambers, thoſe dark. 
of Neceſſes of the womb, where this embryo receives formation. Tbe 
driginal, of which proceeds from the Divine command.—lIncreafe. 
ad multiply. The natural inclination and propenſity of hoth ſexes. 
o each other, with the plaſtic power of Nature, is only the energy 
the- firſt bleſſing, which to this day upholds the * of man- 
ind in the world. 
Now. ſince philoſophy 4 us, chat Nosco rg 1y$UM is one 
f-the firſt leſſons a man onght to learn; it cannot ſurely” be ac» 
Nunted an uſeleſs piece of knowledge for a man to be. gequainted | 
ith the cauſe gf his own being, or by what ſecret pow of Na- 
ure it was, that coagulated milk (as a divine author bit) came. 
o be tranſubſtantiated into ac human body. The explanatio! | 
his myſtery, and the unfolding the plaſtice power of Nature in the 
ecret workings of generation, and the formation of the ſęꝶi in the _ 3 
yomb, are the ſubject of the following Treatiſe: a ſubjeck lo new» |} 
eſlary to be known to the female ſex; that many for want of this 
nowledge have periſhed with the fruit of their womb alſo; who, 
ad they but underſtood the ſecrets of generation which are diſplay- 
d in this Treatiſe, might have been Nil living. For the ſake 7 1 
uch, I have compiled this work, which I have * into wo 
party in the following mee R 7 
5 2 
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ttt, 1 will ſhew' that Nature need not e wiantsy 
give a particular deſcription of the parts or organs of generation in 
man, and afterwards in woman; and then ſhew the uſe of theſe parts 
in the act of coition: and how poſitively Nature has adapted the 
to the end for. which ſhe ordained them. 

. 24ly, I will point out the probibition or reſtriction that the Cre. 
- ator &* all things and the Lord of Nature has put-upon man by the 
inſtitution of marriage; with the advantage it brings to mankind, 
 __ gdly, I ſhall ſhew when either ſex may enter into a married ſtate, 


: and be fit to anſwer the end of their creation, &c. 


4thly, I ſhall diſcourfe of virginity, and therein ſhew what it is, 
bow it is known, and by what means it may he loſt, how a perſon 
may know that it is ſo, &c, _ 
* In the Second Part, which chiefly mh married women, and 
we preſervation of the fruit of the womb, for the propagation. of 
mankind to the world, I will ſhew, | 

41, What conception is: what is pre-requiſite e how a 
* may know when ſhe hath conceived, and whether a boy 
er 
 2dly,Shew has a woman that bas conceived ought to order herſelf, 

zdly, Shew what a woman ought to do that is near the time of 
ber delivery, and how ſhe ought to be aſſiſted. 

4thly, I ſhall ſhew what are the obſtructions of conception, and 
. therein diſcourſe largely about barrenneſs, and ſhew what are the 
_ cauſes and cure thereof both in men and women. 


\ 5thly, Direct Mid wives how they ſhall aſſiſt women in the time 


= of their lying in: bringing ſeveral other material matters proper to 


| - ' be ſpoken of undereach of theſe ſeveral heads; which will ſufficient- 
I — this book what Ariſtotle debgned ity his ConmrLets 


| CHAP. I. 8 

4 particular Deſcription of the Parts and Inflruments of Gt: 

1 . . merations both in Men and Women, 

py rere ON JI. Of the Inflruments of Generation in Mon, with 
0 a particular Deſcripticn thereof. _ 


tHOUGH the inftrument, or parts of generation in all crea 
tures, with reſpect to their outward form, are not perhapl 


= MasTER-piECE. . 


4 the more comely, yet, in compenſation of that, Nature has put up 


on them a more abundent and far greater honour than on othet 
arts in ordaining them to be the means by which as '2-mpr of 
ing is continued from one geveration to another. And there- 


= fore, though a man or woman were, through the bounty of Nature, 


Wagon with ng countenances, and the 0 * Kees 
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2 MASTER-PIECE. : 
wid proportion of parts that concurred together, to the making up 
of the moſt perfect beauty, yet, if they were defective in the in- 
ſtruments of generation, they would not for all their beauty be ac- 
ceptable to either of the other ſex: becauſe they would be there- 
by rendered incapable of ſatisfying their natural propenſions which, 
every one finds in himſelf. And therefore, fince it is our duty to 
be acquainted. with ourſelves, and to ſearch out the wonders of 
God in nature, I need not make an apology for anatomizing the 
ſecret parts eee $66.9 3 | 8 

The organ of generation in man, Nature has placed obvious to 
the fight, and is called the Yard; aud becauſe hafging without be 
belly, and is called the Penis, a pendendo. It is in form long, 
round, and on the upper fide flattiſh, and conſiſts of ſkin, tendonsg 
veins, arteries, and ſine ws, being ſeated under the Oſſa Pubis, and 
ordained by Nature of a two-fold work, iz, for the evacuating of 
urine and conveying the ſeed into the matrix. The urine which it 
evacuates is brought to it through the neck of the” Verfica Urin- 


ariſe; aud the ſeed which it conveys into the matrix, is brought in- 


to it from the Veſiculæ Seminales. But to be more particular; 


Beſides the common parts, as the cuticle, the ſkin, and the mem- 2 


brana carnoſa, it has ſeveral internal parts, ptoper to it, of which 
number there are ſeven, viz, | | | e 
The two Nervous Bodies; the Septum; the Urethra; the Glands z 
the Muſcles; and the Veſſels: Of each of theſe diſtinctly, ia the 
order I have placed them; and, firſt, ff © 1 
The two Nervous Bodies; Theſe are called ſo from their being 
ſurrounded with a thick, white, nervous membrane, though their 
inward ſubſtance is ſpongy, as conſiſting principally of veins, arte - 
ries, and nervous fibres, interwoven like a net. And nature has To. 
ordered it, that When the nerves are filled with animal ſpirits, and 
the arteries with hot and ſpirituous hlood, then the yard js diſtend- 
ed, and becomes erect; when the flux of the ſpirit ceafes, then the 
blood and the remaining ſpirits are abforbed or ſucked up by the 
veins, and ſo the Penis becomes limber and flaggy. ENT AT 


. 


2. The ſecond internal part is the Septum Lycidum, and:this'is.; 


EF 


hold the two. lateral or fide ligaments and the Vrethra. 

3. The third is the Uretbra, which-is the only channel by which 
both the ſeed and the urine are conveyed out; it is in ſubſtance (oft. . 
and looſe, thick and finewy, like that of the ſide ligaments. It be- 


in ſubſtance white and nervous, or flnewy, and its office is to „ 


gins at the neck of the bladder, but ſprings not from thence, only 
is joined to it, and fo Pre to the glands. Tt bas three holes 


in the beginning, the Jargeſt Gerry in the midſt, which peceiycs 
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8 © MASTERPIECE. i 
the urine into it. The other two are ſmaller, receiving the ſeed 


from each ſeminal veſſel. - 


4. The fourth is the Glands, which is st the end of the Penis | 


covered with a very thine membrane, by reaſon of a Præputium or 

| Foreſkin, which in ſome cover the top of the yard quite cloſe, in 
 others'not: and by its moving up and down in the act of copulati- 
on, brings pleaſure both to the man and woman. The extreme 
part of the cover, which I call Præputium, and which is ſo called 

| præputando, from cutting off, as the Jews wete commanded to cut 
it off on the eight day. The ligament, by which it is faſtened to 
the glands, is called Frienum, or the Bridle. | 


5. The fifth thing is the Muſcles, and theſe are four in number 


two being placed on each fide. Theſe muſcles (which are inſtru- 
ments of voluntary motion, and without which no- part of the body 
can move itſelf} conſiſt of fibrous fleſh to make up their body ;. of 
nerves for the ſenſe : of veins for their vital heat; and of a membrane 
or ſkin to knit them together, and to diſtinguiſh one muſcle from 
the other, and all of them from the fleſh. I have already ſaid there 
are two of them on each ſide; and I will now add, that one each 
Hide is ſhorter and thicker, and that their uſe is to ere the yard, 
from whence they have obtained the name of Erectors. And hav. 
ing told you that two of them are thicker, and ſhorter than the o- 
ther, I need not tell you that the other two are longer and thin- 
ner! only I take notice, that the office of the two laſt is to dilate, 
, or, (if you will) open the lower parts of the Urethra, both for ma- 
ing water and voiding the feed, and therefore are called Accelera - 


|  tores. : 


7 


6. The ſixth and laſt things are the Veſſels, which conſiſts of 
Vein, nerves, and arteries; of which ſome paſs by the ſkin, and are 
J- viſible to the eye, and others paſs more inwardly, For indeed the 
arteries are diſperſed through the body of the yard much more than 
© the. veins, and the diſperſion is contrariwiſe, the right artery being 
diſperſed to the left fide, and the left to the right; as for the two 
| nerves, the greater is beſtowed upon the muſcles and the body ol 
the yard, and the leaſt anal be Ai. Nie yy 
+ What I have hitherto faid relates to the yard, properly ſo called; 
Dut becauſe there are ſome Appendices belonging thereto, which, 
when wanted, render the yard of no uſe in the act of generation, 
it will alſo be neceſſary, before I conclude this ſection, to ſay fome- 
thing of them, I mean the ftones, or teſticles, ſo called, becauſe 


| _ they teſtify the perſon to be a man; their number and place is ob- 


vious : and as to their uſe, in them the blood brought thitber by 
che ſpermatic arteries, is elaborated into seed. They bave coat 


e ca) :tiogs of two forts, proper and common ; the common 1 


— 
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d og, 7 inveſt both the teſtes; the outermoſt of the common ct: 
conliſt of the Cuticula, or true ſkin, called Scrotum, hanging out 
is Jof the abdomen, like apurſe; the Membrana Carnoſa is the innen- 
xx {Mmoſt: The proper coats are alſo two: the outer, called Elithroi- 
in dis or Vaginalis, the inner Albugienna; into the outer are inſerted 
is the cremaſters: to the upper part of the teſtes are fixed the Epidi- 
ze dymideſr, or Paraſtatz, nce ariſe. the Vaſa. Deferentia ur 
d Ejaculatoria: which, when they Jpproach near the neck of the blad- 3 
ut der, depoſit the ſeed into the Veliculke Seminals, which are each, * 
to Mor two or three of them like a bunch of grapes, and emit the ſeed FF 
into the Urethra in the act of copulation: Near thoſe are the Proſ 
er tratæ, which are about the. bigneſs of a walnut, and join tothe 
neck of the bladder. Theſe afford an oily, li pety, and ſalt hum. 2 
our, to beſmear the Urethra, and thereby defend it from the acri= 
mony of the ſeed and urine. Beſides theſe veſſels, by which the 
blood is conveyed to the teſtes, or of which the ſeed is made, and | 


the arteriz: ſpermaticz, there are alſo twoz. and ſo likewiſe are the 
veins which carry out the remaining blood, which are called Ven 


And mus man's nobler parts we ſes, "So ALT» WE 
For ſuch the parts of generation bee © QY 
And they that carefully ſurvey will nde 

Each part is fitted for the uſe defign'dr r 
The pureſt blood we find, if well we be r 
Is id the teſticles rurn'd into feed, _ © | 
Which by moſt proper channels is tranſmitted TOTES, 
Into the place by Nature for it fitted; oo 
Wich higheſt ſeoſe of pleaſure to excite + n 
by amorous combatants the more delight. 8718 
Tor nature does in this work deggn 8 
Profit and pleaſure in one act to join. 1 e 


Sec. U. Of the ſecret Parts in Woman. © 
WOMAN, next to man, the nobleft 2 of this creation, 1 
bone of his bone, and fleſh of his fleſh, a ſort of ſecond ſelf: and ia 
a married ſtate are accounted but one: As the Pant yk a 


Man and wife are but one right 4 F 
Canonical hermaphrodite. 5 


Ward accidents. 


co compaſs the clitoris, and both in form and colour reſemble the 
receive the penis or ya between them; beſides which they give 


and by the ſwelling up ca 


both ſtirs up luſt, and gives delight in copulation; for withoyt this, 


may properly be ſtiled the feat of luſt. 
- ,, Which youth and beauty to be quench'd requires, 
W - ance, compoſition, and erection, growing ſometimes out of the 


accident. It conſiſts, as I have ſaid, of wo ſpongy and {ſkinny 


of a man, but not through, in which, and the bigneſs of it, it on- 
4y differ. . N q 


Elitoris, and above the neck 
bg common as in men, but particular and by itſelf. This paſſage 
gqpens itſelf into the ſſures to evacuate the urine; for the ſecuring 
| Ae For, theſe knobs, which are in number four, and in re lem 
| . ken of, quadrangualarly one againſt, the other. Theſe, are round in 


L 


* moſt'of theſe chat nature bas placed. for the ſecuring, the urin 


wo |. MASTERPIECE: bs 
there uſe being to keep the internal part from all annoyance by ou. 


Within theſe are the oymphe or-ings; which preſent themſelves 
to the eye when the lips are ſevered, and conſiſt of ſoft and ſpongy 
feſh and the doubling of the ſkin placed at the fides of the neck 


.comb of a cock; looking freſh and red, and in the act of coition 
ſſage both to the birth and urine, The uſe of the wings and knobs 


liſte myrtle berries, ſhutting the orifice aud neck of the bladder, 
aul titulation and delight in thoſe parts, 


and alſo to obſtruct the involuntary paſſage of the urine. 

The next thing is the clitoris, which is a finewy. and hard part 
of the womb, replots with ſpongy and black matter within, in the 
ſame manner as the fide ligaments of the yard; and indeed reſem- 


bles it in form, ſuffers erection and falling In the ſame manner, and 


the fair ſex neither deſire nuptial embraces, nor have pleaſure in 
them, nor conceive by them; and according to the greatneſs or kmall. 
neſs of this part, they are more , leſs fond of embraces; fo that it 


Rowing the coals of thoſe amorons fires, 


2 


And it may well be ſtiled ſos for it is like a yard in Gtuation, fub- 


body two inches, but that happens not but upon ſome extraordinary 


bodies, which being a diſtinct original from the Os Pubis, he head 
of it being covered with à tender ſkin, having a hole like the yard 


The next thing ie the poſſage of the urine, which is under thi 
the womb, fo that the urine of a u- 


man comes not through the neck of the womb, neither is the paſ. 


of which from cold or any other inconvenieney, there is one of tht 
four caruncles, or fieſhy.knobs, placed before it, which ſhuts up the 


nce like myrtle berries, arc placed behind the-wings before ſpo- 


xargins, but hang flaggy when virginity. is loſt. Tis the upper 


_= 
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nat end. | 0 . | 

The lips of the womb that next a x 
put being ſeparated diſcloſe it; add then two things are to be ob- 
erved, and theſe are the neck itſelf, and the hymen, more proper. 


he y called the clauſtrum virginale, which I {KaY treat of more at large 


on Wrheo I come to ſhew what virginity is. The neck of the womb 


nner bone of the womb, which receives the man's yard like a 
r, NRieath; and that it may be delated with the more eaſe and pleaſure 
te, n the act of coition, it is ſine wy and @ little ſpongy, and t bee 


ng in this con 
les which are wrinkled, it forms an expanded roſe that may be 
en in virgins; but in thoſe that have uſed copulation it comes by 
egrees to be extinguiſhed; ſo that the inner fide of the neck of che 


y. 


it Nery much extended, which is a great tauſe of their pains, 


unicles which: conſtitute the neek of the womb, there are many 
ins and arteries runni 
des of the thighs, and ſo paſs into the neck of the womb, bei 
ery large; and the reaſon thereof is, becauſe the neck oß the 


| 

2 Y, that it may che better take hold of the penis, ſuch motions re- 
ad Wuiriag great heat, which being more intenſe by tbe act of fricati⸗ꝰ- 
rd Wn conſumes a great deal of moiſture, in the ſupplying whereof |: 


omb is women of reaſonable ſtature, is eight inches in length. 
But there is alſo another cauſe of the of theſe veſſels, be- 
auſe their monthly purgations make their way through them; and, 
or this reaſon, women, though . 
or though the womb be ſhut up, yet the paſſage in the neck of the 


he {$000 as you penetrate the pudendum, there may be ſeen two little 

be ſpits or holes, and in which are cantained an humour, which by be- 

EY ; preſſed out in the time of coition, does greatly delight Sh The ; 
ex 3 N. r 


I ſhall, in the next 
which is the-field of generation, without which nothing can, be 


_ 


affage from cold, and which is therefore largeſt and forked fot 
ppear Cover the neck thereof WM 


call the channel, is between the fore-mentioned knobs and the 
cavity divers folds oy orbicular plaits made by tuni- 


rob * ſmooth, and in old women it becomes morghard and 

t though this channel be finking dewn wreathed, and - 
rooked, yet it is otherwiſe in the time of cupulation, as alſo when 
omen are under the monthly purgation, or in labour, being then 


The Chuſicuin Virgioale, commonly ealled te Hymen, is ht 
hich cloſes che neck of the womb for between theduplicity ofthe 3 a 


along that ariſe from the veſſels of bath 


equires to be-filled with abundance of ſpirits to be ditated-there« | 
arge veſſels are very neceſlary ; hence ie A that the ke of the | 1 


with child, often continue them: 


place, proceed to a deſeription of the womb, $ 
zone. The parts we have been ſpeaking of being ordained by Na- 4 | 


that it exceeds a thumb's breadth; and after conception, augments 
to a greater proportion; and to ſtrengthen it yet more, it is inter. 


} placed chiefly for the ſepſe of pleaſure, ſympathetically-moviog from 
= the head and womb, - R744 | 


4 . 
U — 
' 
0 


dun likeneſs. | | 


_ cording as Nature in that caſe diſpoſes it. It is of a round figure 


the Os Sacrum, and thg ſhare bone. It is very different with re 


the inward concavity. 


& the Peritonzum, and joining to the bone itſelf, / cauſes the womb 
to be moveable, which upon divers occaſions either falls low, or riſes; 


at any time diſordered, either with a.ſchirroſity,too much hot moil: 
ture, or relax ition, the womb is made ſubject to barrenneſs. In thoſe 


> 


4 
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ture to convey the ſeed to the womb, which being 1mpregnate4iF * 
therewith by virtue of the plaſtic power of Nature, produces i 


The womb is fituated in the lower parts of the hypogaſtrion, be 
ing joined to its neck, and is placed between the bladder and the 
ſtreit gut, ſo that it is kept from ſwaying or rolling; yet hath i 
liberty. to ſtretch and dilate itſelf, and alſo to contract itſelf, ac 


ſomewhat like a gourd; leſſening and growing more acute toward 
one end being knit together by its proper bgaments, and its neck 
joined by its own ſubſtance, and certain membranes that faſten it tc 


ſpe& to its largeneſs in women, eſpecially. between ſuch as have bad 
children, and thoſe that have had none. It is ſo.thick in ſubſtance 


woyen with fibres, overthwart, both ſtrait and winding; and its pro. 
per veſſels are veins, arteries, and nerves: amongſt which there are 
two little veins. paſs from the ſpermatic veſſels to the bottom of the 
Womb, and two bigger from the hypogaſtries, touching both the 
bottom and the neck, the mouth of theſe veins piercing ſo far a 
A 1 Fs 

The womb, beſides what I have already mentioned; hath two 
arteries-on both ſides the ſpermatie veſſels and the hypogaſtries, 
which {tilt accompany. the veins with ſundry little nerves, knit and 
interwoven in the form of a net, which are alfo extended through- 
out, even from the bottom to the pudenda themſelves, being fo 


Here the reader ought to 'abſerve, that two ligaments hanging 
on either ſide of the womb from the ſhare bone; piercing through 


the neck of the womb is of a more exquiſite Tenſe, ſo that if it +: 


that are near their delivery, there uſually ſtays a moſt glutinous 
matter in the entrance, to facilitate the birth; for at that time the 
mouth of the comb is open to ſuch a widneſs, as in proportion to 
the largeneſs of the chillaga . 1 
Under the parts belonging to generation in women, are alfo com; 
prehended the preparatory or ſpermatic veſſels; the preparatory vel 
ſels differ not in number from thoſe in man, for they are likewif 
our, two veſlels, and two arteries; their rife and original is the ſar 


———— — og _ 


in iſſuing from the trunk of the hollow vein, and the left from 


ow from the arcuta. - Theſe preparatory veſſels are ſhorter in wo- 
-n than in men, hecauſe they have a ſhorter paſſage, and the ſtones 
a woman lying wi hin the belly, but thoſe of a man without: but 
make amends for their ſhortneſs, they have far more writhings 


rd . . ; * WS. * . 

ey carry may be the better prepared; neither are they united as 
eck - are in men; before they come to the ſtones, but are divided in- 4 
Fo two branches, whereof the greater only paſleth to the ſtones, but _ 


> lefſer to the fæcundated egg, and this is properly called conceps 


; framed the child, and brought it to perfection. Thirdly, it 
ongly operates in ſending forth the birth, when its appointed 


xe is accompliſhed; there del2ting itſelf in an extraordinary man- 


"BS ; and'fo aptly removed from their ſenſes, chat no injury accrues 
7 it from thence, retaining itſelf a ſtrength and power to operate 
caſt forth the binn. | ; 


icles, of which a part is ſpent in the nouriſhment, of them, and 


m. - This conveyance of blood is by the arteries, but as for the 


ntioned uſe. | 


on of their nearneſs to the teſticles; and yet that defect is more 
made good by the many latricate windings to which they are 


— ect; for inthe middle way, they divide themſelves in two branches 
5 lifferent magnitude; for one of them being bigger than the o- 
cad > paſſes to the telticles 1 Þ —— 
et Che teſticles in women are very uſeful; for where they are de- 
5 ive, generation work. is quite ſpoiled: for though theſe little 


ſeed as the followers of Galen, &c. erroneouſly imagine, yet 
of which being impregnated by the moſt ſpirituous part of the 
he womb, where it is cheriſhed till it becomes à live child. The 


e of theſe Ovz, or eggs, is not altogether round, but a little 
and deprefſed on the ſides, and in their lower part oval; but 
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ia man, and the ſide of them are two arteries which grow from 
em, differing only if their ſize and manner of inſertion; the right 


ke emulgeat vein; and on the fide of them are two artcries which 
and fro, in and out than they have in men, that ſo the ſubſtance ; 


n. Aud then, fecondly, to cheriſh, it and nouriſſi it, till Nature 


he uſe of the preparatory veſlels in to convey the blood to che 


production of thoſe little bladders in ll things teſembling eggs, 
ough which the Vaſſa Preparentia run and are obliterated in 


as their office is to bring back what blood remains from the fores - 


The veſſcls of this kind are much ſhorter in women than men, by 


ders which are on their outward ſuperfices contain nothing of 
contain ſcyeral eggs (about the number of 20 in each teſticle) 


's ſeed in the act of coition, deſcends through the oviduRts. in- 


c the blood veilels enter them, that is, in the upper part, they 


be" are more plain, having but one membrane about them, that the beat 


their work may be more perfect. The deferentia, or carrying vel. 
ſels, ſpring from the lower pait.of the tones, arid are in colour 


4 ed; they proceed from the womb in two parts, reſewbling horn 
I  The-ftones of women are another part belonging to the inſtr, 


1 es es So 


Ii! | 


x 


placed is, that by contracting the beat, they-may be more fruit ful®* 
85 paged by the ſred of the man, is THaT from which the embry 
en 

for though they are fmoath-in men, they are uneven in women 
w whereas in men they have fohr; Nature have having wiſely contn 
ed to fortify theſe more againſt the injuries of the air that are mo 
expoſed to it; the ſtones pf women being within, but thoſe of me 
more Toft than thoſe of men, and not ſo well compacted; their bi 
neſs and temperature differ, in that they are leſs and colder t 
| thoſe of men. Some indeed will have their uſe to be the ſame Wi”? 
in men, but that is for want of judgment z for Ariſtotle and Scot 
"both affirm, that the women have no feed, and that their ſtor 


already laid, to contain the egg which is to be impreguated by h 


| ſubſtance differ nothing from the ſpermatie veins. They riſe 


them, and touch them not, yet they axe tied to them by cen 


veins and arteries paſſing ſrom che end of the ones, may be 


— —— — . — 
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may have more eaſy acceſs to the womb, bath to the nouriſhment 
of itſelf and of the infant therein. Let me further add, theſe ſper. 
matic veins receive the arteries as they paſs by the ſide of the womh, 
and thereby make a mixture of the vital and natural blood, that 


white, ſubſtance .de wy, and paſs not to the womb ſtrait, but wreath, 


whence they. are called the harns of the womb. 


ments of generation: for ſuch. things they alſo have as well as me 
but they are alſo indifferently placed neither is their bigneſs, tem 
| ent, ſubſtance, form, or covering the ſame.. As to their placy 
4 is the hollowngſs of the abdomen, refting upon the muſcles o 
the loins, and not ſo pendulous, as in man. And that they are { 


eir office being to contain the ovum, or egg, which being in 
gendered. - Thele. ſtones differ alſo from mens“ in their forn 


being alſs depreſſed or flattiſh in them, though in men their fon 
is more round and oval. They have alſo in women but. one {i 


without the belly. They differ alſo in their ſubftance, being mu 


differ alſo in their uſe from thoſe of menz their uſe being, as I 


ſeed of man. | 
It now pnly remains, that I ſay Tomething of the ejacylatoryn 
ſels, which have two obſcure paſſages, one on either fide, which 


one part from the bottom of the womb, but not reaching from! 
other extremity either to the ſtones, or any other part, are ſhut! 
and incapable, adhering to the womb as the colon doth to the bi 
gut, and winding half way about; though the ſtones are remote ff 


membranes reſembling the wings of a bat, through which ce 


a 
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ere to have their paſſages proceeding from the corners of the womb 
ae the teſticles, and are accounted the proper kgaments by whicke | 
ne teſticles, and womb are united and ſtrongly knit together, 


- 


Thus the woman's ſecrets I have ſurvey'd, 
And let them ſee how curiouſly they're made. 


el And that, tho' they of different ſexes be, 

ur Yet in the whole they are the ſame as we. 
th. For thoſe that-have the ſtricteſt ſearchers been, 
n Find women are but men tura'd outſide in; 


And men, it they but caſt their eyes abour, 
May find they're women with their inſide out. 


zect. III. Of the wſe and action of the ſeveral Parts in Women 
ed Bad appropriated to Generation. : 

"1 SHALL next take a ſurvey of the parts of generation both 

men and women, and ſhew the uſe of action of thefe parts in the 


as made nothing in vain, | | . 
The eternal parts in womens? privities, or that which is moſt ob- 


— y nature to cover the great orificez Nature intending that orifice 
* receive the penis or yard in the act of coition, and alſo to give 
70 ſſage to the urine: and, at the time of birth, to the child. The 


the internal part, by ſhutting up the orifice and neck of the blad- 
, alfo for delight and pleaſure: for, by their ſwelling up, they 
ſe titulation and delight in thoſe parts, being prefled by the 
= ** Tneir uſe is likewiſe to obſtruct the involuntary paſ- 
e of the urine. * UM ith 
che uſe and action of the clitoris in women, is like that of the 
is, or yard in men, that is erection; its extremes being like that 


ao nlation, ſo is this of the clitoris in women, and therefore called 
ſweetneſs of love, and the fury of venery.-- | 


t of the penis, that is erection, which is vecaſioned fundry ways: 
+ firſt, in copulation it is erected and made trait from the paſ-, 
pic of the penis to the womb. | Secondly, whilſt the paſſage is re- 
ne. with ſpirits and vital blood, it becomes more ſtrait for embrac- 


reaſon ; one is, that if the neck of the womb was not erected, 
ne bi rard would have no convenient paſſage to the womb: The o- 


yioleat concuſlion rn during the time of copulatiou. 


ous to the eye at firſt, commonly called Pudendum, are deſigned - 


e of the wings or knobs, like myrtle berries, are for the ſecurtw | 


the penis. And for the neceſſity of erection, there is a two- - 


is, that it hinders any hurt or damage that might enſue through 


co he glands in man, the ſeat of the greateſt pleaſure in the act of | 


ork of generation, which will excellently inform us that Nature | a 


The action and uſe of the neck of the womb 4 the ſame with 2 


: 
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Then as to the veſſels that paſs through the neck of the wotah, 
their office is to repleniſh'it with blaod-and ſpirits, that ſo as the 
moiſture conſumes through the heat contracted in copulation, it 
may {till by theſe veſſels be renewed. But their chief buſineſs i 
to convey nutriment.to the womb. I 


Thus Nature nothing does in vain produce, 
Nut fits each part ſor what's its proper uſe; 
And though of different ſexes form'd we be, 
Yet betwixt theſe there is that unity, 
That we in nothing can a greater find, 
Unleſs the ſoul that's to the body join'd: 
And fure in this Dame Nature's in the right, 
The firiteſt union yields the moſt delight. 


>. CH AP; | 4 
Of the Reſtriction laid upon Men in the uſe of carnal copulatich 

by the infiitution of Mar tiage, with the Advantage thut i 

brings te Mankind, and the proper time for it. 5 


HOUGH the great architect of the world has been pleaſcd| 
8 8 to frame us of different ſexes, and for the propagation and 
continuation of mankind, has mdulged us with the mutyalembraces of 
cach other, the deſire whereof, by a powerful and ſecret inſti, 
is become natural to us, yet he would leave them to the law of the 
Creator, who had ordained, that every man ſhall have bis own wife 
and though fince man, by ſinting againſt his Creator, hath fallen 


| 
from his primitive purity, and bas multiplied wives and concubines, WW - ! 
by which the firſt inſtitution is violated, and the groſſeſt affron WW *' 
done the divine lawgiver: for the holy Jeſus has told us, that in the Wy 
beginning it was ſo; the marriage of one mat to one woman; ſo tha | 
as theſe conjugal delights cannot be enjoyed but in a married {late 
ſo neither, in that ſtate, can they law fully be participated of witij £ 
more than one wife. And it is the breaking of this order that ha t 
Hlled the world with confuſion and debauchery, has brought diſcaſe q 
on the body, conſumptions on eſtates, and eternal ruin to the ſou, * 
if not repented of. Let all thoſe, therefore of cither ſex, that har £ 
a defire to enjoy the delights of mutual embraces, take care thu hk 
they do it in a married flate with their own wives or huſbands, * 
elſe it will become a curſe to them inſtead of a bleſſing, And, . 
that end, let them confider-what is due to the tranſgreſſors of þ - 
law, who hath ſaid, thou ſhalt not commit adultery. Whatever fr. 
ſpoken of the venereal pleaſures, is ſpoken to thoſe who have, fo 
may have, a right thereunto, by being in a married late. For, a8 


Who to forbidden pleaſures are inclin'd. 
Wal und at laſt they leave a ſting behind, 2 


— 
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| Sect. II. Of the Happinneſs of the Married State. | 
MAT RIMONT, in the preſent age, is looked upon as a moſt B' 
inſypportable yoke :— Wives and huſbands are accounted the great- 
eſt clogs and burdens to thoſe who give up the reins to their un- 
bridled appetites. Notwithſtanding the preſent mode of thinking 
is againſt me, I doubt not of making it appear, that a married ſtate Nj 
is the moſt happy tondition (where perſons are equally yoked) i 
that is to be enjoyed on this fide heaven. 15 5 | 
The Author and inſtitutor of marriage, and that firſt, brougbt 
man and woman together, was no other than he that made them; 
eren the great Lord of the univerſe, whoſe wiſdom being infinite 
could not but know what condition was good for us; and his good- 
neſs being equal to his wiſdom, ſufficiently ſhews the end of this 
inſtitution was the happineſs of the creature he had made; and in- 
deed man could not be happy without. it; for he ſaw that it was 
not good that man ſhould be alone, and therefore madea woman to 
complete his happineſs, which was not perfect, whileſt he wanted 
ſuch a helpmate for him. * W. 
The time of the inftituti« 1 is alſo very remarkable 1 for it was 
whilſt Adam and his new made bride were clothed with all that 3 
Virgin purity end zundcenee with which they were created, beſora Þ 
they had entertained the leaſt converſe with the tempter, or had 
| given way to one diſordered thought, and yet could curiouſly fur- 
; vey the ſeveral incomparable beauties and perfections of each other 
without ſid, and knew not what it was to luſt. It was at this time 
that the Creator united Adam in the holy bands of wedlock. 1 
Twas in paradiſe where the firſt match was made ; and which 
could ſcarcely have been paradiſe without it; for paradiſe is known 
to be a place of pleaſure, wherein. they were ſurrounded with the 
quinteſſence of all delights; where there was nothing wanting that 
might pleaſe the eye, charm the ear, or gratify the taſte; and yet 11 
Adam was not happy with all theſe pleaſing ſweets till be enjoyed 
his Eve; ſo that it was a married ſtate which completed his happi- 
neſs, and which was @ paradiſe of paradiſe itſelf. © © 75-8 
What an addition to happineſs a good wife makes! ſuch an one 
is the beſt companion in proſperity, and in adverſity the ſureſt 
friend; the greateſt aſſiſtauce in buſineſs, the only lawful and com- 
fortable means by which ſhe can have iſſue, and the great remedy F 
againſt incontinence; and if we believe King Solomon, the- greateſt 
honour unto him that has her. For he it is that tells us, ſhe is a 
crown to her huſband. Surely theſe are not {mall advantages! ⁵⁶ſ 
If married perſons would be careful to do their reſpective duties, 
there would be but little tne: nor would any condition ia f 
' 2 | | 
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faction a man receives in the embraces of a loving vile, than in che 
' wanton dalliances of a deceitful harlot. © _ 


Thus does this ſection unto all relate, 

The pleaſures that attaind the married. ſtate, > 
1 And ſhews it doth with innocence coufiſt, 

73 And that ſo many have thoſe pleaſures miſe'd, 

It's their own fault they will no wiſer be, 

As in this mirror they may plainly ſee. 


capable of carnal copulation ; and auby they fo 1 much defire it. 


I SHALL in the preſent ſection make it m buſineſs to ſhew 
at what age young men and virgins are capable of the marriage. bed, 
Which, becauſe ſo many deſire before they attain to it, it will be 
likewiſe neceſſary to ſhew the cauſes of their, impetuous deſires. 

The inclinations of virgins to marriage is to be known. by many 

j Tymptoms; for when they arrive to ripgage, which is about fourteen 
or fifteen, their natural purgations begin to flow; and then the 
*hlood, which no longer ſerves for the increaſe of ths bodies, does, 
| Hy its abounding, ſtir yy their minds to venery to which alſo ex· 


| Yernal cauſes may incite them. For their ipints are on. in- 


| Hamed 'when then arrive at this age, and their bodies are often more 

heated by their cati ung ſharp and falt things, and by ſpices, by which 
= their defire of vencral embraces becomes very great, and àt ſome 
Wy 7 critical junctures almoſt inſupportable- The ule of thoſe ſo much 
+ defired enjoyments being denied to virgins, is often. followed by 
» | very dangerous, and ſometimes diſmal conſequences, precipitating 


. them into thoſe follies that may bring an indelible ſtain on their fa- 
milies, or bring on themſelves the Green Sickneſs, or other diſeaſes. 
But when they are married, and thoſe deſires ſatisfied by their huſ- 
bands, theſe diſtempers yaniſh, and their beauty returns more gay 
1 and lively than before. And this ſtrong inclination of theirs may 
be known by their too eager gazing at men, and affecting their 
company, which ſufficiently demonſtrates that nature exites them 
to defire coition. Nor 1s this the caſe with virgins only,' but the 
| fame may be obſerved- in young widows, who. cannot be ſatisfied 
5 without that due benevolence which they were wont to receive from 
their huſbands, 
At fourteen years of age the menſes commonly begin to flow in 
f | virgins; at which time they are capable of conceiving, and there- 
7 fore fit for marriage: though it would be much better, both for 


"| 


themſelves and their children, if they would not marry till eighteen 
or twenty; if they are healthy, of a ſtrong body, and uſe themſelves 
etemperance, they may sont inue e ee eerde of 50, though 


\ 


he be fo agreeable as the married ſtate, How much more latd⸗ | 


Se, III. Shewing at what age young men and 3 are 


r 


_ 
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enerally they leave off bearing between 40 and 50: for the menſes 
ow a longer time in ſome than in others: but when they ceaſe, 
they ceaſe bearing. And thereſore Sarah bearing Iſaac after it 
had ceaſed to be with her according to the cuſtom of women, may 
be well termed miraculous. 8 ; 

As for male youth, when they arrive at 16, or between that and 


17, having much vital ſtreogth, they may be capable of getting 


children: which ability, by the force and heat of procreating mat: 
ter, conſtantly increales till 45, 56, 65, and then begins to flag, the 
ſeed by degrees becoming unfruitful, the natural ſpirits being ex- 
tinguiſhed, and the heat dried up. Thus it is with-them for the 
wolt part, but many times it falls out otherwiſe in particular in- 
ſlances: as once, in Sweedland, a man was married at I co years 
old to a bride of 30, and had many children by her; but he was a 
man of ſo good a conſtitution, and carried his age ſo well, tha: 
ſtrangers would not have gueſſed him at above 60. And in Cam- 
pania, where the air is clear and temperate, is it uſual for men gf 
8 years old to marry. young virgins, and have children by thery ; 
which ſhews that age in men hinders not procreation, unleſs they 
be exhauſted in their youth, and their yards ſhrixelled up. 

If any aſk, why a woman is ſooner barren thay a man? let ſuch 
know, that the natural heat which is the caufe of. generation is more 


predominant in men than women; for the monthly purgitions ef 
women ſhew them to be more moiſt than men, and ſo does alſo the 
ſoftneſs of their bodies. And the man exceeding her in native beat. 


concocts the humours into proper aliament, by the benefit where! 
they are elaborated. into ſeed » but women, though of a finer make, 
yet not being ſo ſtrong as men, their faculties are thereby hindex4 


ed in their operation. 2 


Thus nature to ner children is ſo kind, 

That early they thaſe inclinations find, 
Which prompts them on to propagate mankind, 
Hence tis a virgin her detires can't ſmother, 
But relkteſs is till ſhe be nade à mother. 


CHAP; n 9; 


* 


Of Virginity ; what it is ; how it may be knawn by whit] 


means it may be loft; and how a perſonmay. know dat it is (% 


, 


Sea. I. Of Virginity, and wherein it con ſiſts. 


Pf AIG reed of the deſire young men and virgins have t | 


mutual embraces, and at what age they are fit for them ; if 


have alſo ſhewn that theſe pleaſures are only lawful to be enjoy] 
diu a married ſtate ; and have alſo acquainted my reader with tix 


advantage of ſuch a Danes But ſince the. of many XZ | 


"4 
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ter mutual embraces are ſo impetuous, that not having an opportuni- 
ty to enter into a married ftate, they have anticipated the pleaſures 
| of matrimony, and loſt their virginity before hand; and yet, per- 
| haps, have afterwards pretended to bring their virginity to a mar- 
riage- bed, by which means many an honeſt man has been deceived, 
and meretricious women eſcaped with impunity; and, onthe other 
band ſome virtudus young virgins, that have indeed come ſuch un- 
to their huſband's beds; have been accuſed by the ignorance and 
incredulity of their huſbands, to have loft their virginity before 
band, when there has been no ſuch matter: therefore, to do right 
in this caſe to both parties, my deſign in this chapter is to ſhew. 
what virginity is, and wherein it conſiſts; how many ways it may 
be loſt, and how a man may know whether it be loſt or not; that 
ſo women may not be wrongfully cenſured, or men impoſed upon. 
Virginity untouched and taintleſs, ig the boaſt and pride of the 
Fair ſex: but they generally commend it to put it off. For, as good 
Jas it is, they care not how ſoon they are honeſtly rid of it. And 
{A think they are in the right of it, for if kept, it grows uſeleſs, or | 
| jt leaſt loſes ſo much of its value; a ftale virgin (if ſuch a thing 
| {there be) being looked upon like an old Almanack out of date, 
{But to ſpeak to the purpoſe: virginity is the chief, the beſt, the 
prime of any thing, and is properly the intzgrity of a woman's pri- 
ities, not violated by a man, or not known by him; it being the 
Giſtinguiſhed charaReriſtic of a virgin, that ſhe has not known man. 
To wake this more plain, I muſt here obſerve that there is in 
aids, in the neck of the womb, a membranes production called 
= She Hymen, which is like the bud of a roſe half blown, and this is 
a Drok-: in the firſt act of copylation with man: and hence comes 
| She word Defloro, to deflower; whence the taking of virginity is | 
led the deflowering of a virgin: for when the roſe bud is expand. | 
Ia, virginity is loft. Certain it is there is in the firſt act of copula- Fe 
tion ſomething that cauſes. pain and bleeding; which is an evident jc 
ign of. virginity. But what this is, authors are not agreed on. B 
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Bome ſay it is a nervoys membrane, or thin ſkin with ſmall veins, tc 
hat bleed at the firſt penetration of the yard: Others ſay it is the ti 
| Four caruncles, Engbs, or little buds like myrile berries, which are b 


plump and full in virgins, but bang looſe or flaggy in thoſe who in 
have uſed copulation, being preſſed by the yards Some have ob- b 
erved a fleſhy circle about the Nymph, or neck of the womb, by 
with little obſcure ve ins, which make the membrane not to be ner- hi 
vous but fleſhy. But ſetting aftde conjectures, the Hymen, or it 
laudrum, Virginale, is a thin membrane interwoven with fleftly WW a 
res, and endowed with many little arteries, and veius Spread ax 2 
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croſs the paſſage of the Vagina, behind the inſertion of the blad- 
der, with a hole in the midſt for the menſes to flow, ſo big, that 
it will admit of the top of gpe's little finger. This is what is call» 
ed the Zone, or girdle of. chaſtity ; and, where it is found in the 
form deſcribed, it is a certain note of virginity ; but in the firſt act 
of copulation it is neceſſarily violated; and then it is generally ac- 
companied with an effuſion of blood, which blood is the 
flower of virginity; and when once it is broke, it never cloſes again. 


Set. II. How Virginity may be loft. 


In the former ſection, I have ende&youredtoſhew in what virgini- 
ty conſiſts, and that it is loſt by the firſt penetration of the yard, 
which may be eaſily known by itz being attended with, an eſfaGon 
of blood upon the rupture of the Hymenean membrane, or Clauſ- 
trum Virginale:. but I moſt do the fair ſex this juſtice to let the 
world know, that although. wherever this is foynd, -it be an un- 
doubted token of virginity, yet it will not follow, that, where this 
token is wanting, virginity is deflowered and loft; for the Hymen, 
may be corroded by acrimonious and fretting humours flowing 
through it with the menſes, or it may by their inverſion, or falling 
out of the Uterus, or of the Vagina or ſheath, which ſometimes. 
happens even to virgins; or, (which I would have all virgins to be- 
ware of for the preſervation of their credit, and preventing of all 
cauſes of ſuſpicion) perhaps the indiſcreet or unwary bride had her 
| Menſes*but a day or two before, in which caſe both the Hymen 
and tze inner wrinkled membranes of the Vagina are flaggy, weak, 
and relaxed, ſo that no ſuch rupture, and of conſequence, no ſuch. | 
effuſion would happen. It were better, therefore, on this aecount, 
that when virgins are about to marry, they would fix their wed- 
ding day at leaſt ſix or ſeven days after the menſes have done flowing. 
But farther, to ſome Nature hath given greater deſires after en- 
joyment than to others, and to ſuch, though they abſtain from en- 
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Pr yet ſo great is thłir luſt and deſire after it, that they may 
eak the Hymen or Cluſtrum Virginale: and ſometimes it itches 
to that degree, that they put in their finger, and ſo break it. Some- 
times the midwives break it in the birth; aud ſometimes-it is done 
by the ſtoppage af the urine, coughing, violent ſtraining, or ſneez- 
ing: ſo that if there be no bleeding at the firſt penetration of the 
buſband, it is not always a ſign of unchaſtity, or that another has, 
been there before him, ſeeing that the Hymenean membrane may 
he broke in ſo many other ways t but where bleeding does follow, 
it is an evident and undeniable token that the perſon was a virgin, 
and had never known man before. And indeed, though the Hy- 


men (ot membrane ſo called) may be broke all theſe ways I have 


| 
| 
| 
; 
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mentioned, pot it ſo rarely happens to be broke any other way, 
that Leo-Africanus makes mention of it as a general cuſtom of the 
Africans at their weddings, that, after the marriage oeremony is 
over, the bride and bridegroom are ſhut up in a chamber, while 
the wedding dinner is preparing: an ancient woman ſtands at the 
door to reeeive. from the bridegroom a ſheet, having the Bloody 
tokens of the wife's virginity, which ſhe. ſhews in triumph to all 


ſeen, the bride is to be ſegt home again to her friends with, diſgrace, 
and the diſappointed gueſts go home without their dinner. 
There are others that make the ſtraitneſs of the privities a ſigy 
of virginity, butthis is a very uncertain rule; forthis depends much 
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it mult indeed be granted that women, who have uſed carnal copu- 
lation, are not ſo Rrait as virgins, yet this cannot he à certain ar- 
gument of virginity, becauſe after often repeated acts of venery, 
the privities may be made ſo ſtrait by the. uſe of aſtringent medi- 
eines, that thoſe who truſt to th is ſign may ſometimes take a whore 
inſtead of a virgin. And I have heard ofa courtezan, who, though 
' ſhe had been married, gave herſelf out to be a virgin, and by * 


to do. | 
Others take upon them to be judges of loſt virginity, by milk 
in the breaſt; but ſuch, perhaps, are ignorant that there is a two- 
fold milk; the one of virgins, the other of ſuch as have conceived, 
or brought forth children; that of virgins is a malady contrary to 
LS nature, but the other is natural; The firſt is made af blood from 
be womb, and ſo goes to the breaſts, being nothing but a ſuper- 
fluous nouriſhment that is turned into milk by the ; 2% No of the 
reaſts, without the knowledge of man: the other is only where 
chere is a child either in the womb or born. Vet the milk differs 
very much, both in reſpect to the blood, and diverſity of veins that 
brings it to the breaſts; and though both are white, yet that of vir» 
gins is thinner and leſs in quantity, neither is it ſo ſweer. There- 
fore, if virgins happen to haye ſuch milk, they are not for that rea- 


« 


ſon to be unchaſte. | | | x 

Upon the whole matter, the ſum of what I have now ſaid upon 
this head ofvirginity termznategin this; that when a man is marri- 
ed, and finds the tokens of his wife's virginity upon the firſt act 
of copulation, he has all the reaſon in the world to believe her ſuch, 
and (o reſt-ſatisfied that he has married a virgin; but if, on the 
KS contrary, he finds them not, then he has no reaſon to think her de- 
BIS virginated, if he finds her otherwiſe ſober and modeſt; ſeeing the 
| tymeg,or Clauſtrum Virginale may de broken ſo many other way 


the gueſts, and then they feaſt with joy, but if there is no blood 


upon the age, habit of body, zud other circumſtances. But though 


help of a bath of comfrey roots,deceived thoſe with whom ſhe hag 
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ind yet the woman be both chaſte and virtuous. Ovly let me cau- 
Sion virgins to take all imaginable care to keep their virgin Zone 
entire, that ſo when they marry, they may be ſuch as the great 
{Czſar wiſhed his wife to be, that is, not only without fault, but 
without ſuſpicion alſo. | | - 
= Thus have I virgin innocence ſurvey'd, 

= And ſhew'd the digerence wirt wife and maid; 

| And that their chaſtity they need not fear, - 

| Whoſe virgin tokens plainly do appear. ogy 

Nor cenſure thoſe in whom they do not fo, . 0 

Unleſs the contrary they plainly know; 
For they may yet unſpotted virgins be, 
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5 Altho' their virgin tokens none can ſee. 
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h e PART II. 2 * 
„The Secrets of Nature diſplayed in the Prodaction of 
* Man. . 

7 f CHAP. ; 1 * 


- What Conception is ; what af! 6h 464 pan thereto; Fow a N 


h man may know whether ſhe hath conceived, and whether a 
5 Boy or Girl. a 1 Dee | 
Fl Set. I, Of Conceptions, erat it ity Tc. 


rr in tne tine pare wr this work, defcribet the inflres | 
k 1 ments of generation in both ſexes, and the uſe for which thoſe 
o- inſtruments were intended by nature, I ſhall in the part before me, 
d, proceed to ſhew what conception is; the ſigus and tokens thereof; 
to and what are the pre · ræquiſites thereuntoꝭ for when once a woman 
m bas conceived, the work of generation is begun, and time, with na- 
r- IF ture's help, will perfect the work. | 
he Now in conception, that which is firſt to be regarded, and with- 
Te out which it cannot be, is the ſeed of the man, that being the ac 
ers tive principle or efficient cauſe of the fœtus, the matter of which is 
at artereal blood and animal ſpirits, which are elaborated into ſeed in 
ir- the teſticles, and from thence by proper veſſels conveyed into the 
re- yard, and in the act of copulation, it is injected or emitted into the 
2A omb. The next thing is the paſſive principle of the foetus, (for 
here muſt be in order to conception) and this is an ovum or'eggs 


on Impregnated by the man's ſeed: or being conveyed to ity the womb 
ri⸗ loſes up, that no air may enter therein, but the impregnated ovum 


nay ſwell into a foetus. This is that which is truly and properly 


ch onception, and the pre · requiſites th&eunto I ſhall make the f 
he che next ſection. Tae e 
de- | SeQ, It. Of the pre- nequiſities ta Conception; _ 
the HAVE ſhewn in the former ſection, that there 2 ts things 


> be regarded chicfly in conception, to wit, the active and paſlive 
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WE principle. This in part ſhews, that difference of ſexes is 2 pre -i 

quiſite to conception; for nature has ordained there muſt be a p 
per vehicle for the active principle to be injected thereinto, ar 
chere muſt alſo be a paſſive principle to be impregnated thereb) 
bo the women has no active principle to impregnate, and therefo 
without different ſexes, there can bg, no conception. | 
But this is not all; for it is not enough that there be differen]. 
ſexes, but theſe different ſexes muſt unite, and there muſt be coit 
on, in order to conception: and it iscoition or the mutual embrace. 
of both fexes, which nature has made fo defirable to each other; 
which, when authoriſed in the way that keaven has ordained, there 
is no need of raviſhing ; for the fair bride will quickly meet her 
bridegroom with equal vigour. But fince in that there may be 
overdoingg and ſuch errors committed by their giving way to the 
impetuduty of their defires, as may be prejudicial to conception, it 
will not be amiſs to give ſome directions to make this operation the 
more elfe ctual. ; | 


Sect. III. 4 Wort of Advice to both Sexes : or Directions re- 
Jpeting the at of Coition or Carnal Copulation. 
THOUGH there are ſome that deſire not to have children, and 
vrt. are very fond of nocturnal embraces to whom theſe directions 
will be no way acceptable, becauſe it may probably produce thoſe 
effects which they had rather be without: yet I doubt not but the 
Egcncratity of both ſexes, when ain married ftate, have ſuch a deſire 
to produce the fair image of themſelves, that nothing can be more 
welcome to them, than thoſe directions, that they may make their 
mutual embraces moſt effectual to that end: & therefore, let none 
Wthiok it ſtrange that we pretend to give directions for the promot- 
ing that which nature it{elf teacheth all to perform; ſince it is no 
oleciſm for art to be a handmaid to nature, and to aſſiſt her in her 
nobleſt operations, Neither is it the bare performing of that act 
which we here direct to, but the performing it ſo aß to make it con- 
ducive to the work of generation. And ſince this act is the foun- 
dation of generation, and without which it cannot be, ſome care 
ought to be taken, and conſequently ſome advice given, how to 
perform it well: and therein I am ſure the proverb is on our fide, 
which tells us, that what is once well done is twice done. But yet, 
what we ſhall advance on this nice fubje& ſhall beoffered with that 
caution, as not to give offence to the chaſteſt ear, nor put the fair 
| Tex to the trouble of bluſhing, What 1 ſhall offer will conſiſt of 2 
parts: Iſt, ſomething previous to it; and adly, ſomething conſe- 
quental to it. 1 | bg vw \ 
For the 1, when married perſons deſign to follow the propenſi- 
Lens of nature for the production of the fair image of themigivony 
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ery thing that looks like care and buſineſs be baniſhed from 
thoughts, for all ſuch things are enemies to Venus; and let 
animal and vital ſpirits be powerfully exhilerated by ſome briſk 
generous reſtoratives: and let them, to invigorate their fancies, 
y the lovely beauties of each other, and bear the 1 75 ideas 
em in their minds; and if it happens that inſtead of beauty, 
is any thipg like imperfection or deformity (for nature is not Þ 
boutiful to all) 4et them be covered over with æ veil of dark - 


Ed in this act, it may not be amiſs for the bride , for the 


be e eager heightening of his joy, to delineate the ſcene of his ap- 
x daching happineſs, to his fair larguiſhing bride, in ſome ſuch a- 
r rous rapture as this? | nd oat 

e Now, my fair bfide, now will I ſtorm the mint 

e Of love and joy, and rifle all thai'Tin'r; AS 

it Now my infranchis'd hand on eve'ry ſide, Fa 2 


Shall o'er thy naked poliſhed iv'ry ide. 
. Freely ſhall no@® my longing eyes behold, © - 8 
Thy bearded ſnow, and thy undrained goldy . * -— - 
Nor eurtain now, thongh of tranſparent lawn, 
Shall be before the virgin treaſure drawn, g 
Iwill enjoy thee naw, my faireſt ; come, 
And fly with me to love's elyſiuw, 
My rudder with thy bold band, like a try'd. 
And ſkilful piolet, thou ſhalt ſteer, and guide; 
My bark in love's dark channel, where it mall 
Dance as the bounding waves do riſe and fal: 
Whilſt my «tall pinnace in the Cyprian ſtreight, 
Rides ſafe at anchor, and unlades the freight. OI? | 
ing by theſe, and other amorous acts (which love can better 
te than pen) wound up your fancies to the higheſt ardourand- 
C8. ; 5 | 5 "WP 
Perform thoſe riets nature and love requires, 
Till you have quench'd each\others am'rous fires, OO” 
[hen the act of coition is over, and the bridegroom has done 
nature prompted him to do, he ought to take care not to 
raw ioo precipitatly from the field of love leſt he ſhould, by 
Pg, let the cold into the womb, which might be of danger- 
ſequeuce. But when he has given time for the matrix to 
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ade be may withdraw, and leave the bride to her repoſe, which 
er to be with all the calmneſs poſſible, betaking herſelf to reſt 
ds right-ſide, and not removitlg, without great occaſion, till ſhe 
| air en lier fit lep. Coughing and ſneezing, if poſſible, ſhould 
For 1, or any thing that agitates or cauſes a motion of the 
+ Theſe amorous engagements ſhould not be oſten repeated 


conception is confirmed. And it may not be amiſs to re- 
e bridegroom, chat the fait laſts all the year, and that he 


* 
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ind oblivion.” And fince the utmoſt intention of defire is re-— 
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ſhould be careful · not to you his ſtock laviſhly, as women, in gene. 


28 
ral, are better pleaſed in having a thing once well done, than oftet 
Bect. IV. How a woman may know when ſhe hat conceived, 
After the means made uſe of in order to conception, according 
| to the directions given before, there is reaſon to expect that concep. 
tion ſhould follow: but as things does not always ſhcceed accord. 
ing to deſire, ſo therefore conception does not always follow upot 
coition. Fore there are many women, eſpecially thoſe newly mar 
ried, who know not whether they have conteived or not, after coi 
tion: which, if they were aſſured of, they might or would avoid 
ſeveral inconveniences which they now run upon. For, when af. 
ter conception, a woman finds an alteration in herſelf, and yet knows 
not from whence it ariſeszhe is apt to run to the doctor, and en , 
aquire of him what is the matter, who know nothing that ſhe is with 
child, gives her a ſtrong potion, which certainly deſtroys the con 
'  Eeption. There are others, who out of fooliſh baſhful coyneſs, 
|, though they know that they have conceived, yet will not confeſ 
it, that they may be inſtruct ed how to order themſelves according 
ly. Thoſe that are coy may learn in time to be wiſe; and for th 
ſake of thoſe that are ignorant, I ſhall ſet down the ſigns of con 
ception that women may know thereby whether they have con 


I 
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one 
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ceived or not. . 1 1 tl 

If a woman hath cbnceived, the vein under her eye will be ſwell 2p 
ea, i. e. under the lower eye-lid, the vein in the eyes appearingſ''© 
* clearly and the eyes ſomething diſcoloured, ; if the woman hath punc 
not her terms upoff her, nor have watched the night before, ther. 
is a certainſign of he having conceived; and this appears malt pls 

ly juſt upon the conception, and holds for the firſt two months att 

Stop the urine of the woman cloſs in a glaſs vr bottle three day 


at the expiration of which time ſtrain it through a ſmall linen % 
if you percive ſmall living creatures in it, you may inſtantly concludy 1 | 
that ſhe Hath conceived; for the urine, - which before was part A 4 
her own ſubſtance, will be generative as well as its miſtreſs. 4 * 
A coldneſs and chilneſs of the ontward parts after copulation” . 


ſhews a woman to have conceived, the heat being retired to mak 
the conception; and then the veins of the breaſts are more cle 
ly ſeen than they were before. The tops of the nipples look tee 
der than formerly; the body is weakened, and the face dif colon 
ed z the belly waxeth very fat, becauſe the womb cloſeth it ſelf t 
gether to-nouriſh and cheriſh the ſeed. If ſhe drinks cold wat! 
coldneſs is felt in the breaſt ; ſhe has alſo loſs of appetite, ſour be 
chings, and exceeding weakneſs of the ſtomach : the breaſts bey 
to ſyell and wax hard, not without pain er ſorenots 3 Wing 
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ping pains like the cramp happens in the belly above the naral sx 
lo divers appetites and longings are engendered. The veins of te 
yes are ſo clearly ſeen, / and the eyes ſeem ſomething diſcoloureds 118 
32 looking glaſs wil! ſhew. The excrements of the guts are void- 


ee becauſe the womb fwclling, throfteth the right gue. 
ether; likewiſe let her take a green nettle, and put it into þ 
ne, cover it cloſely, and let it remain all night : if ſhe is with 
d. ud, it well be full of red ſpots on the next morning, if ſhe is not 

on ith child it will be blackiſh. = 1 | : 


By theſe experiments; ſome of which never fail, a woman may 
now whether ſhe hath conceived or not, and to regulate herſebf ac- 
ordingly. © For, i 


ale When women once with child conceived are, 

W$ They of themſelves ſhould take ſpecial care, $4 
Pes. V.—Heow to know whether a woman be conceived f 
0 * DR WM es 


| male or female child. . „ 
lat be preſent ſection, I ſhall endeavour to gratify the curioſity. 
f many perfons who are very defirous to know whzther they have 
Wonceived of a male or female. For the fatisfa&tion of - ſuch, I'ſhall - # "i } 
ve the ſign of a male child being conceived, aud the reverſe there® 
con that r os Rn 4-4 _ 
It is then the fign of a male child, when the woman feels it firſt 
n the right fidez for male children lie always on that fide of the 
mb, the Woman alſo when Tifing from her chair, doth ſooner ſtay } 
rlelf upon the right-hand, than on the left. Alſo the belly lies 
hat under end higher than when it is female, The colour of a wo- 
Wn is not ſo ſwarthy, but more clear than whenit is a girl. The 
ght ſide is liłkewiſe more plump & hardetthan the left: the right nip- 
eredder. She likewiſe breeds a boy eaſier & with leſs pain than a 
1,& carries her hurthennot ſo heavily, but is more nimble & ſtirring. 
| will only, as to this, add the following experiments, which IL 
ver knew to fail, If the circle under the woman's eyes, whigh 
of a wan blue colour, be more apparent under the right eye; and 
at moſt diſcoloured, ſhe is with child of a'boy ; if the mark be 
ſt apparent in her left eye, ſhe is with child of a girl. The o- 
„ e det her drop, a little of her milk in a bafon of fair water, if 
inks to the” bottom as it drops in, round in a drop, it is a girl 


* en with child of ; or if it be a boy it will ſpread and fwim at 
colon This I have often tried, and it never failed. 
elf u For whether male, or ſewole child it be 
4 You have conceived by theſe rutes you'll ſee, - 

; | C H A P. II, 4 5 


„ba e, a Homon ſbould mow herſelf in order to Conceptionts 
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blood and fpirits are freely diſtributed throughout the body; u 


order not themſelves as they ought to do: for though it muſt þ 
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J AM very well ſatisfied that many women deſire eopulatiqn, ut 

L from any delight or ſatisfaction they take therein, more that 
as it is the means appointed by him that bids us increaſe and m 
tiply, for the obtaining of children; and the propagation of mankini 
And though ſeveral make uſe of coition to obtain that end, yet u 
find by experience, that in many it does not ſucceed, becauſe th 


granted, that all our endeavours depend upon the divine bleſſing 
yet if we are wanting in any thing to ourſelves, how can we «x 
+ 3% that blefling to ſueceed our endeavours. My buſineſs ther 
ore in this ſection ſhall be to ſhe how women that deſire to hay 
children ſhould order-themſelves, - [OO LINEN 
Firſt, Women that are defirous to have ehlldren tauſt, in ord 
thereunto, give themſelves to moderate exerciſe ;-for want of exe 
ciſe and idleneſs are very great enemies to the work of generationiſſc 
" and indeed are enemies to both ſoul and body. Thoſe that do ginft 
themſelves the trouble to obſerve it, will find choſe city dames thz 
ive high, and do nothing, ſeldom have childgen, or if they har 
they ſeldom live; whereas theſe poor women that accuſtom the 
elves to labour have many children, and thoſe ſtrong and luf 
Nor need we wonder at it, if we confider the Benefit that comes b 
moderate exetciſe and labour; for it opens the potes, quickens tt 
ipirits, flirs up the natural heat, ſtrengthens the body, ſenſes, ar 
ſpirits, comforts the limbs and helps nature in all her exerciſcs, 
which procreation of children is none of the leaſt. 
* Secondly, Women, in order to conception, ſhould avoid all ma 
ner of diſcontent, and the occaſion of it; for diſcontent is a gre 
enemy to conception; and it fo diſpirits either man or woman, ih 
it hinders then from putt ung forth that vigour which ought tot 
exerted in the act of coĩtion. When, on the contrary, content a 
ſatisfaction of mind, dilate the heart and arteries, whereby the vt 


F 


t Rence ariſe ſuch affections as pleaſe, recreate and refreſh the natu 
of man; as hope, joy, love, gladneſs and mirth. Nor does it ori 
comfort and ſtrengthen the body, but alſo the operation and i 
agination of the mind: which is ſo much the more neceſſary; in! 
much as the imagiuation ot the mother works forcibly upon the co 
© ceptionof the child. Women;therefore,oughtto take great carets 
their iii ination be pure & clear, that theirchild may be well forme 
Thirdly, Women ought to take care to Keep the womb in g. 
order; and to ſee that the menſes come down as they ought to 
for if they are diſcoloured, they are out cf order. But if the bio 
- comes down pure, then the woman will beery prone to couch 
with child, eſpecially if they uſe copulation in two or tree Mar 
after the monthly terms are ſtaycd. | : 


e greater the wo an' deſire of 
to concei ve. | 


N MAS TER.-PIECE. | 29 
Fourtlily, A woman that would conceive, ſhould obſerve that ſne 
es not uſe the act of coition too often; for ſatiety gluts the womb 
d renders it unfit for its ſervice. 25 
There are two things that demonſtrate this: i. e. that common 


hores (who often uſe copulation) have never, or very rarely any 
ildren; for the grafs ſeldom, grows in a path that is commonly 
odden on. The other is, that women, whoſe huſbands have been | 
g abſent, do after copulation. with them again, conceive» very - 


ickly. © on . | 
Fifthly, Care ſhould be taken that the time of capulation be con- 


nient, that there may be no fear ofſurpriſe: for fear hinders con- 
ption. And then it were beſt alſo thav the deſire of copulation 

natural, and not ſtirred up by provocation; and if it be natural, t 
copulation is, the more likely ſhe: FR 


* 


Till add no more, but what ſome authors report, that a load- 


ne carried about the woman, not only cauſeth conception, but 
ncord between man and wife; if it be true, I would have no mar- 


woman go withont one, both for her own and huſband's quiet. 


Let all the taĩir, who would Have children from . 
Their ſoft embraces, read what's Kere laid down 
Thoſe that to exerciſe themſelves incline, | 
And in their love to be cqatent de ſign. 
Who have their monthly term in order low, 
And regulate them if they do not ſo; 


That love's eqbraces. moderately uſe, | | 11 


And to enjoy them a fit ſeaſon chuſe: 3 
Pheſe may content with what they've done remain, 
And need not fear their wiches to obtain. * 


et. II. Ilhat a Woman aught #0 obſer ve after Conception. - 


After a woman hath conceived, or has reaſon to think fo, ſhe 


ght to be very careful of herſelf, left ſhe ſhould do any thing that 


ght hinder nature in her operation, For in the firſt two month 
er conception women are very ſubject to miſcarriages, becauſe 


en the ligaments are weak, and ſoon broken. To prevent this, 


the woman every morning drink a draught of ſage ale, and it 


il do her abundance of good. And it figgs of abortion or miſ- 


riage appear, let her lay a toaſt dipped in teat (in caſe muſeadale 
got be gotten) to the navel, for this is very good. Or let her 


Alſo tea infuſed in ale, like ſage ale, and a draught drank 

ry morning, is moſt excellent for ſuch women as are TubjeQ to 

carriages, Alſo take juice 8 tanſey, clarify it, and boil it uß 
3 > 22 | ** | 


\ A 


te a little garden tanſey, and, having bruiſed it, ſprinkle it with 
\ſcadale, and apply it to the navel; and ſhe will find it much bet- 
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1 How a Child lieth, and how it groweth up in the 


| lowing, that blood begins to be united into one body, grows har 


v and the teſticles or ſtones. © Three days after the other memba 
are formed, and are diſſ inguiſhed from the ſhoulders to the knes 
and the heart, liver, and ſtones, with their appurtenances, grow bi 


} 


| + -arately do receive their perfection. And ſo in the appointed tim 
- he whole creation hath that eſſence which it ought to have in 
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temperate. Let her ſleep be moderate; let her alſo avoid all watch, 
Ing and immoderate exerciſe, as alſo diſturbing paſſi ons, loud clam, 
ours, and filthy ſmells ; and let her abſtain from all things which may 


' decoction of mallows and violets, with ſugar and- common oil; o 
1 mak e broth of borage, bugloſs, beets, mallows, and take therei; 
a little manna; but, on the contrary, if ſhe be troubled with a loo 

neſs of the belly, let it not be ſtopped without the judgment of: 


| - ty, and muſt be evacuated and removed before the flux be ſtayed, 


Very neceſſary for her who has conceived to forbear the embrac: 
her Huſband all the time, left the conception ſhould be ſpoiled 
| Iu three days after, it is altered from the quality of thick milk d 
butter, and it becomes blood, or at leaſt reſembles it in colour, n: 


© as the firſt creation of the earth was void and without form, ſo 


into a ſyrup, withtwice its weight in ſugar, and let a ſpoonful-c 
two be taken in ſuch caſes, and it will be an excellent preſervatiy 
againſt miſcarriages. Alſo if ſhe can, let her be where the air i 


| 


\ 


| provoke either urine or the courſes: and alſo from all ſharp and 
windy meats: and let a moderate diet be obſerved, if the excremen 
of the guts be retained, lenify the belly with clyflers made of thi 


1 


phyſician; for that matter all uterine fluxes have a malignant qual 


Womb of the Mother after Conception. 
Sect. I. How the Child is formed in the Womb after Conception. 
S to the formation of the child it is to he noted, that afte 

coition the ſeed lies warm in the womb for ſix days withou 
any viſible alteration, only the womb cloſes np itſelf to prevent it 
iſſuing forth again, and for the ſecuring it from the cold: and: 
this time it looks like butter, or coagulated milk: And it would bt 


ture having now begun to work upon it. In the next fix days io 
and becomes a little quantity, and to appear a round lump, An 


this creating work of divine power in the womb, this ſhapeleſs en 
Þryo lies like the firſt maſs.” But in two days after, the pincips 
members are formed by the plaſtic power of nature, and the prine 

al members are four in number, viz. the heart, the brain, the livd 


ger and bigger. Four days after that, the ſeveral members of ti 
whole body appear, and as. nature requires, they conjunctly and [ 


- 
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perfection of, it. receiving from God a living ſoul, therewith put- 
ing into his noſtrils the breath of life. Thus have I ſhewn the 
chole operations of nature in the formation of the child in the 
romb, according to the energy given it by the divine Creator, Ma- 
cer, and Upholder of all things both in heaven and earth. 

By ſome others more briefly, but to the ſame purpoſe, the form- 
g of the child in the womb of its mother is thus deſcribed; three 
lays in the milk, three in the blood, 4welve days from the fleſh, 
nd cighteen the members, and forty days afterwards the child is 
pſpired with life, being endowed with an immortal living ſorx l. 


loo. MPect. II. Of the Manner of the Clalds lying in the Womb From 
of; * i - the Conception tothe Birth. d. 


ual cou now to ſhew in what manner the child lies in the womb 
ed. We its mother, whillt it is confined in the dark receſſeſs; firſt giving. 
he reader the teſtimony of two or three of the moſt learned on that 
the dead. ** 2 ; | — = 7 
The learned Hippocrates affirms, that the child, as he is placed 
n the womb, hath his hands upon his knees, and his head bent to. wy 
o his feet; ſo that he lies round together, his hands upon his knees,, f 
and his face between them; ſo that each eye touches each thumb, 
and his noſe betwixt his knees. And of the ſame opinion in this 
matter was Bartholinus the younger. Columbus is of opinion that, ma 
the figure of the child in the womb is round, the right arm bow- Wl 
d, the fingers thereof under the ear, and above the neck, the head If 
bowed, ſo that the chin toucheth the breaſt, the left arm bowed a- 
bove both breaſt and face, and propped up by the bending of tha 
right elbow: the legs are lifted upwards, the right of which is fo 
lifted up that the thigh touchethghe belly, the knees, the navel, W 
the hecl toucheth tl e left-buttock, and the foot is turned back and HE 
covereth the ſecrets; the left thigh toucheth the belly, and thedeg. 8nd 
lifted up to the breaſt, the back lying outwards. | by, * 
That the reader may fee how authors differ herein: but this 
ought to be noted, that the different poſitions which the child has. i 
been ſeen in hath given occaſion” to different opinions. of authoray 3 
For when the woman is young with child, the embryo is always. f 
found of a round figure, a little oblong, having the ſpine moderate- 
ly turned inwards, che thighs folded and a little raiſed, to which 
the legs are joined; that the heels toucheth the buttocks; the arms 
bending, and the hands placed upon the knees, towards which the it P/ 
bead is inclined forwards; ſo that the chin toucheth the breait; the 
ſpine of the back is at that time placed towards the mother's, the 38 
bead uppermoſt the hands * ds, and the feet domus an 
A. oe ns 2 | Ke WILEY 1 
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1 to its growth it extends its members by little an 
ittle, which were exactly formed in the firſt month, In this pol 
ture it uſually keeps till the ſeventh or eighth month, and then by 
_ a natural propenſity and diſpoſition of the upper parts of the body 
thehead is turned downwards theinward orifice of the womb, tumb 
inge as it were over its head; ſo that the feet are uppermoſt, ani 
the face towards the mother's great gut. And this turning of the 
infant in this manner with his . downwards, towards the latte 
end of a woman's reckoning, is ſo ordered of nature, that it ma 
he the better diſpoſed for the birth. The kuowledge of theſe thingy 
being ſo eſſential to the practiet of a mid wife, I could not omit them 


%%% HO AB: IN" | 
Of the Obſtruction ot; Conception; with the cauſt 
and cure of Barreneſs, and the fignsof Lnſufficienc 

both in Men and Women. | | | 


B I proceed any farther, it is highly neceſſary that! 
treat of the obſtructions of conception; which naturally lea 
me to treat of barrenneſs, the grand obſtruction of conception. 


| ITED Sect. 1. Of Barreneazſs. 
BARRENNESS is a natural and accidental defect, which hin 
ders conception: for that which hinders conception. cauſeth barret 
' neſs, There are ſeveral cauſes why conception may be hindered; e 
too much heat or cold dries' up the ſeed, and makes it corrupt; 
this extinguiſhing the life of the ſeed; and that making it wateriſh, 
and unfit for generation. It may be cauſed alſo by the ſtoppage 
of the overflowing: of the courſes, and by ſwellings, ulcers, or in- 
flammations of the womb, or h an excreſcence of fleſh growing . 
bout the mouth of the matrix, whereby the feed is hindered fron 
deing injected into the womb; and want of love in the perſons co- 
pulating may alſo hinder conception, as is apparent from thoſe wo- 
men that are deflowered againſt their will; no conception following 

| any forced copulation. 5 | 
| & Andhereletme caution parents againſt one thing that often cauſeib 
barrenneſs, which might eaſily be prevented; and that is againſt let. 
ting virgins blood in the arm before their cou ſes come down; theſe 
come down in virgins uſually in the fourteenth year of their age, 
| / ſeldom before the thirteenth, but never before the twelfth. Now, 
|  hecatiſe uſually young \ virgins are out of order before they firil 
break down, the mother goes with her to the doctor, who finding 

| - that fulneſs of blood is the occaſion of her illneſs, orders her to be cee 
| Jet blood in the arm ; upon which ſhe becomes well for a time, the, 
| ſuperfluous being. taken away; aud this remedy which is worſe that 
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low: at all to the womb, as it doth in other women, but dries up, 


t would have brought the blood downwards, and ſo have provoke 
d the terms, and prevented-miſchief. Wo I. oe 
Another cauſe of barrenneſs is for want of convenient moderate 
quality, which the woman ought to have with the man: as if he 
de hot, ſhe muſt be cold; if he be dry, ſhe moiſt : but if they bath 
re dry, or both of a moiſt conftitution, they cannot propagate, 
hongh in this cafe neith# of them may be barren, ſingly conſider- 
d, for he or ſhe, though now as-barren as the barren fig: tree, yet 
oined with an apt conſtitution, may become as fruitful as the vine. 
Another cauſe of barrenneſs may be the diſuſe of copulation, for 
ome there are of that frigid conſtitution, that they either uſe not 
he means at all, or elſe perform it with ſo much languor and cold. 
eſs, that it is not likely it ſhould prove efficacious : for the act of 
oition ſhould be performed with the greateſt ardour and intenſe» 


rigid diſpoſition being the effect of a cold diftemper, and muſt be 
ured by ſuch things as heat and nouriſhment. For, 


Without good drink aud feeding high, 
Deſire to Venus will won die. 


1 Such therefore ought to feed upon cock - ſtones, lamb-ſtones, ſpars i 
|: os, partridges, quails, and pheaſant's eggs, for tis an\nfalliable 


zphorilm.in phylic, that whatſoever any creature is extremely ad- 
iicted to, they operate to the fame end by their mutual virtue in 
he mau that eats them. Therefore parttidges, quails, ſparrows, 


hat in what part of the body the faculty that you would ſtrengthen 
ies, take-the ſame part of another creature in whom that faculty 


ouriſhing, as parfnips, alifanders, ſkirts and pine nuts: and let them 


of a fox dried to a powder, a dram taken every morning in tent, is 
alſo very good in this caſe; and ſo alſo is a dram of ſatyrions roots, 


aken in hike manner. | 


firt 1 neſs in Women 1 . 
ing AFTER married people have lived longer together, and both 
* ſeem likely, and yct neither of themhave had children, there often 


ariſez Uſcontent between them, and both are troubles becauſe they 


be diſeaſe, being. repeated four or five times, the blood comes not 


nd is for ever barren; whereas had ſhe been let blood in the foot, 


c. being extremely addicted to venery, they work the ſame effect 1 ; 
n thoſe wha cat them: and this likewiſe is worthy to be noted, 


s ſtrong, as a medicine: therefore cock- ſtones, &c. are medicinal - i 
n this diſtemper. Let fuch perfons alſo eat ſuch food as is very 


ake a dram of diatryon as an electuary every morning. The ſtones 4 


Bect. II. / the Signs aud Inſufficiency in Men, and Barren | ( 


| 
in 
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eſs of delire imaginable, or elſe they may as well let it alone; 4 4 | 
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know not on what fide the fault is. And though authors have le 
ſeveral ways to know whether the man or the woman be defective 


yet becauſe I cannot confide in their judgments, I {Kall paſs by them 
in filence, and rather lay down a few rules that may be depended 


upon, than many that are uncertain. But I-muſt premiſe, that wo 
men are ſubject to ſo many infirmities more than men, that the cauſ 
of barrenneſs is oftener on their ſide than the man's. For if th 
man has the inſtrument of generation perfect, being in health, an 
keceping & regular and temperate diet, gxereiſe, I know no acci 
dental cauſe of barrenneſs in him; whereas the cauſe of barrenneſ; 
in a woman lies in her womb, and the infirmities incident thereun 
to; ſome of which are ſtopping of the Menftrua, or their overflow 
ing; as alſo the falliag out thereof, and the inflammation, windi 
neſs, heat and dryneſs thereof, for each of which we ſhall preſcriby 
proper cures. But to be, more particular, | 
If a man or. woman, in whom the inſtruments of generation, ap 
| pear no ways defective, would know whether the cauſe of barren 
| neſs be in themſelves ot their bed fellow, let them take a handful o 
barley, or of any other corn that will grow quickly, and ſteep hal 
af it in the urine of a man, and the other in the urine of the w 
man, during the ſpace of wenty four hourz. Then take it out an 
{t it, the man's by itſelf; and the woman's by itſelf, in a flower-po 
or ſomething elſe, where you may keep them drh.. Then wat: 
the man's every morning with his own urine, and the woman's wit 
her's ; and that which grows is moſt fruitful; and that which doc 
not grow, denotes the perſon barren. Nor, let any deſpiſe this trial 
for ſeeing phyſicians will by urine undertake to tell a perſon. of hi 
or her diſeaſes, why ſhould not urine alſo ſhew whether a perſon b 
fruit ful or not? but if in a man the inſtrument of generation is nd 
perfect, it will be obvious to the fight; and if the yard be ſo feeb! 
4 it it will not admit of erection, it can never convey the ſeed i 
do the womb, nor can there be in ſuch a caſe any conception Bu 
, this.is ſo plain and eaſily diſcerned, that it needs muſt be obviou 
to both parties, and the man who finds himſelf ſo debilitated ough 
not to marry. „ | 
& The caſe cannot be ſo bad with the woman, though ſhe be barret 
but that. her. huſband may make uſe of her, upleſs ſhe be impenc 
trable, which (though it ſometimes does) yet but very rarely ha 
pens; and therefore the man is the moſt in-excuſable if he tranſgreſ 
 _ Belides what I have already mentioned, figns of barreneſs in wi 
men are: if ſhe be of an over hot conſtitution, of a dry body, ſu 
I» - ject to anger, hath. black hab, and a quick pulſe, her purgatior 
[ How. but Vitley and that with pain, and yet has a violent deſite 
| Wien hk if ths, bs. of a.cold.contiitutige, then are the figns 69 
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to thoſe : recited. If barrenneſs be cauſed through an evib * 


* lity of the womb, it may be known by making a ſuffumination 
1 dora, myrrh, caſſia, wood, nutmeg, cinnamon, and letting 
Ml F receive the fume ot it into her womb, covering her very cloſe. 


he odour paſſes through the body up into the mouth and noſ- 
„ ſhe is fruitful. But if ſhe. feeb not the fume in her mouth and: 
, it denotes barreuneſs one of the ways, viz. That the ſeed is 
r through cold extinguilhed, or through heat diſſapted. And- 
woman be ſuſpected to be unfruit ful, caſt natural brimſtone, 
as is digged out of the mine, into her urine, and x worms 
d therein ſhe is fruitful. But this ſhall ſuffice to be ſaid of the- 
ſes & ſigns of barrenneſs, as it is now time to proceed to the cure. 


Sect. III. of the Cure of Barrenneſs, © + : 


N the cure of barrenneſs reſpe& muſt be had to 
cauſe muſt be firſt removed, and then the womb 
the fpirits of the ſeed enlivened by corroborating applications. 
f barrenneſs proceeds from over much heat, let her uſe inward- 
ſuccory, endive, violets, water-lilies, ſorrel, and Jettuce, with 
ps and conſerves made thereof, thus: 8 | 
Take conſerve of borage, violets, ſuccory, 


cauſe ; for 


water-lilies, of each 
ounce, half an ounce of conſerye of roſes; diamargarition frigid. 
trion, ſancalon, of each half a dram; with ſyrup, violets, or juice 
itron, make an electuary. | 1 
et her alſo take of endive, water-lilies, borage flowers, of each 
handful, rhubarb, myrobolans, of each three drams, with water 
ce a decoction; add to the ſtraining, the ſyrup laxative of violets” 
ounce, ſyrup of caſſia half an ounce, manna three drams; make 


n binta a potion. Take of the ſyrup of mugwort one ounce, ſyrup IN 
wo aiden-hair two ounces, pulp. elect. trionſat, make all up into- 
_ lep. Apply to the reins and privities fomentations of the juice 

d 1 


lettuce, violets, roſes, mallows, vine leaves, and night ſhade; let 
garments thin, her food lettuce, endive; ſuccory, and barley : 
let her have no hot meats, nor ſtrong wines, except it be wa» 
ſh and thin. 
ſt uſe but little copulation, but may ſleep as much as ſhe will. 

{ barrenneſs be occaſioned by the predominancy ' df cold en- 
puilhing the power of the ſeed, which may be known by her 
ring yenery, and receiving no pleafure in the act of copulation, 
n while the man is ſpending bis feed: her texms are phlegmatic, 
ck, ſlimy, and flow not rightly: in this caſe let her take ſyrup. 
alamint, mugwort, betony, of each one ounce, waten of penny« 
al, feverfew, hy ſſop, ſage, of each two ounces; and make a jule 
her take every morning two ſpooniuls of cinnamon water, with 
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ngthened,. © 


Reft is good for her, both in body and mind; ſhe- -_ Y 
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5 one ſcruple of mithridate. Alſo let her take ot of unkifeel'? 
. feruple and a half, jeſſamine, diachylon, both dinofchi diagling, 


_ ounce, mulk ten grains, ambergreaſe half a ſcruple, with roſe 


the womb. 
| ed, andthe like of the ſeed ſuffocated by very much þumidity flo 
ing on thoſe parts, let her take of betony, marjoram, mugwo! 
pennytoyal, balm, of each 1 handful ; root of onrum, fennel, el 


with ſugar and water a ſufficient quantity, of which make a ſyru 


of mim wort. Alſo take ſpec. diagmæ diamoſchi, diambra, of es 


his hiſtory of plants, reports, that after a great plague had happt 
ed in Egypt, which had almoſt depopulated the country, the ſy 


the oil of anniſeed and ſpikenard. Trochiſks to ſmother the wo 
are alſo very good. To make which let her take mace, nutm! 
Half a dram; turpentine a ſufficient quantity. Laſtly, take the rod 


 calamint, of each three hand 


goats? milk extracted with honey; eat often of the root fſatyri 
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each one dram; ſugar four ounces; with water of cinnamon mal 
lozenges, and takeof them adram and a half twice a day, two ho 
before meals. Let her alſo faften-cupping-glaſſes to her hips a 
belly, and let her take ſtorax calamite one ounce;. maſtic, clow 
cinnamon, nutmegs, lingnum, aloes, frankincenſe, of each half 


ter make a confection: divide it into four parts, of one a ponum 
doratum to ſmell to, if ſhe be not hyſterical: of the ſecond, mak: 
maſs of pills, and let her take three every night; of the third, m 
a peſſary, and put it up; of the fourth, make a ſuffumigation f 


If barrenneſs ariſes from the faculties of the womb being weak 


campane of each two drams; anniſeedgcumminſeed, of each a dra 


take three ounces every other morning. Then purge with the 
pills following, take of pil. ext. 2 ſeruples; diagridon 2 grans; ff 
cies de caſtor one ſcruple, make them up into nine pills with fy 


one dram; cinnamon one dram and a half: mace, cloves, nutme; 
of each half a dram: ſugar fix ounces, with feverſew: make los: 
ges to be taken every morning. Likewiſe let her take of the d 
coction of ſarſaparilla and Mga aurea, with a good quantity of {ag 
which is an herb of that virtue, that Cornelius Agrippa honour 
it with the title of Sacra Herba, a holy heib; and Dodonæus 


viving women were commanded to drink the juice of ſage, that tit 


might multiply the faſter. Let her alſo anoint her genitals wi 


cinnamon, ſtorax, amber, of each one dram : cloves, laden, of e 


of valerian and elecampane, of each one pound; of galangal th 
ounces, origan, layendar, marjoram, betony, mugwort, bay lcant 
fals; with water make an infuſion, 

which let her fit after ſhe has had her courſes. . But to, proceed 
If barrenneſs be cauſed by the dryneſs of the womb conſuml 


me matter of the ſeed, let her take every, day almond-milk 2 
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died, and of the electuary of diaſatyrion. Let her alſo take 
ee ſheep heads, and boil them till the fleſh comes from the bone, 
u take of the mileot, violets, camomile, mercury, orchies with 


ky roots of each, one pound; fenugreek, linſeed, 'valerian roots of 
hon h a handful; let all theſe be decocted in the aforeſaid brot h, and 
fte woman ſit in the decoction up to the navel. Alſo take of 
ons fuct half an ounce; cow's marrow, ſtyracis liquidæ, of each 
1f am: oil of ſweet almonds two ounces, with fiſk or cotton make 


eſſary and make injections only of freſh butter and oil of ſweet 
onds. TIF. | wi — 14 


manner of the act of coition; and though there be no impedi- 
t on either ſide, yet if both ſexes meet not in that act with 
al vigour, no conception follows: for many times the man is to6 
k for the woman, or rather the wowan too flow for the man, 


ht, when it is emitted by the man; and thoſe who follow the 
ion of the ancients, that the woman contributes ſeed in the for- 
ion of the child as well as the man, are of opinion that there 
ht to be a joint emiſſion both of the man and woman at the 


the work of conception. But if in this calg che woman be 


p. III. ſect. 2. where both ſexes are ſhewn how to manage 
ſelves in the act of coition, that ſo by ſtirring up in women a 
e to venery, ſhe may mect hia embraces with the greateſt ar- 
r. If this ſnould prove ineſfectual, let ber; before the act of coi- 
, foment the privities with the decoction of betony, ſage, hy- 
and calamint, anoint the mouth and head of the womb, with 
« and civet: and the cauſe of barrenneſs being removed, let the 
b be corro orated by the following applications, 
ake of bay berries, maſtic, nutmegs, frankincenſe, cypreſs, nuts, 
art, galbani, of each one dram: ſtyracis liquidæ, 2 fcruples 3 
es, half a ſcruple; ambergreaſe, 2 grains, muſk 6 grains, then 
oil of ſpikenard make a peſſary. Alſo take red roſes, with 
kincenſe, lapidis hæmatis, of each half an ounce; ſanguis dras 
3, fine bole maſtic, of each 2 drams ; nutmeg, cloves, of vach 
dram ; ſpikenard half a ſcruple, and with oil of wormwood 
ea plaiſter for the lower part of the belly. Alfa let hereatof 
go roots candied, and make an injection of the juice of the 
s of ſatyrion; and then let her uſe copulation ſoon after the 
des are ceased, conception being moſt apt to follow; for then the 
b is thirfty & dry, & aptly both to draw the ſeed & to retain 
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t ſometimes happens that Varretinels is cauſed by remiſſneſs in 0 
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woman is not prepared to receive the feed with that delight ſne 


e inſtant, which adminiſtering to both a very great delight, per- 


K, it wil be proper for the man to follow the advice given in 
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he rougbness of the inward superfices, A woman ſhould v 
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careful to avoid excess in all things,-as being the greateſt enemy 


£onception. For, ſhould a woman conceive under care, ſtudy, 
the child will probably be fooliſh, because the nee Tiga 
che parents were confured. | 


- CHAP. v. 
How Woman ought to govern themſelves duri 
their Pregnancy. 


IRST, let a woman that is with child chuſe a temperate 
: nat infected with fogs,. and for that reaſon, not near a 
marſhy grounds, rivers, & c. But this cannot be avoided by ſot 
their habitation falling out to be in ſuch places. But thoſe 
can live where they pleaſe, ougbt to avoid ſuch places; as like. 
the going abroad in too hot or cold weather: alſo when the ſou 
wind blows hard, for that often proves Ry to women v 
child, and ſometimes cauſes abortion, 
2dly, She ought alſo to be very cautious in the cer of her dy 
chuſing only thoſe meats that create wholefome nouriſhment, : 
ſuch as are immoderately dry; and let her take care to prevent 
avid immoderate faſting for that will weaken the infant, and re 
der it of a ſiekly conftitution, and ſometimes cauſe abortion. 
as all exceſſes are to be avoided : ſo ſhe muſt take eare not 0 
of avoiding immoderate faſting, but likewiſe immoderate e#tng 
ſo, which will not only be apt to ſtuff up the child, but to fel 
up to that degree, that it will endanger the life of itſelf and! 
mother in its birth. Let it ſuffice, that in general ſhe avoid: 
meats which are toe hot, or too cold and moiſt; ſuch as ſal!z 
ſpices, and hot meats, which often cauſe the child to be boral 
ore its time; and ſometimes without nails, which foreſhews a fh 
life. And therefore in this.caſe the moſt wholeſome meats are pi 
ons, ridges, pheaſants, larks, veal, mutton, or any meat 
yields a good juice, and contributes kindly nouriſhment ; as al 
Tuch fruits as are ſweet and of a eaſy digeſtion, as cherrics, pea 
damſons, and the like. But Het her avoid, es pernicious, all 
«things as c2ulſe and ereate wind. 
Care ought alſo to be taken with reſpect to exerciſe ; wii 
ought to be moderate; for violeut motion, either in walking 
working, is hurtful and diſturhing to the womb, eſpecially rid 
upon the ſtones in a coc, or any other uneven place; and in! 
like manuer, all extraordinary ſounds and noiſes ſhould be avoi 
eſpecially the ringing of bells and the diſcharging of great u 
- neither ought ſhe to* give way to either immoderate laughing 
wee ping, or to anger, or * orher l for that may be | 
A to h her. * + 
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Q. II. Further Rules for Women to obſerve during thein 


Pregnancy. 4 
Tho? the act of coition is that without which conception can- 


t be, yet the immoderate uſe of it hinders the chief end for which 


was deſigned. In the firſt four months after conception, ſhe ought 


t to lie with her huſband, at leaſt ſparingly, le& by ſhaking the 


mb in that action, the courſes ſhould again be ſhaken down. In 


5th and 6th months ſhe ought alſo to obſtain ; but in the 7th, - 
and gth, it may freely be permitted, by reaſon it opens the paſ- 


re, ond facilitates the birth. To contribute the better towards 
ich, the woman ſhould be careful to keep her body ſoluble; ſy- 
ps, and other opening things, being very helpful to nature in 
ſe operations. Let her not lace too cloſe, left the child be there. 
hindered from eoming to its full growth. N | 


o prevent any d iſorder that may happen to her breaſts by too | 


ch blood, which will cauſe curdled milk, to her wear a neck- 
e of gold about her neck, or rather a ſmall ingot of ſteel be- 
en her breaſts fomenting them a quarter of an hour every morn- 
„ with · water diſtilled from ground-ivy, periwiakles and ſage, be- 
blood warm. 25 n 7 

hen her belly is ſwelling, and the motion is great, which will be 
but the fourth month, ſhe may ſwathe it. with a band anointed 
h pomatum, or any other thing of that kind, to keep it ſmooth 
| free from wrinkles. For which end jt is beſt to take of the 
ll of a kid, and of a ſow, of each three ounces; capon-greaſe and 


dſe-greaſe, of each one ounce and a half: and, having melted 


m all together, put thereto a quarter of a pint of water; after 


ich ſtrain them through a linen cloth into fair water; caſting it 
and fro therein till it be white; at which time add to it the mar- 


of a red deer one ouace and lay it in red roſe water twelve 
rs. After the expiration of which you may uſe itt anointing 
lwathe and belly. 7 5 


But if theſe ingredients are not eaſy to be had, you may make 


of the following liniment, which will do almoſt as well as tbe 


er; take of mutton ſuet, (that which grows above the kidneys 


et) and of dog's greaſe, of each two ounces, whale oil 1 ounce, 


oil of ſweet almonds the ſame quantity; waſh them well, after 
are melted together in the water of germander, or new white 
e, anoint the belly, and ſwathe there with. Thoſe that care not 
noint their bellies, may make uſe of the following bath or de- 
jon; take of all ſorts of mallows, and of mother wort, af each 
handfuls; white lily roots three ounces; miliot and camomile, 
ach two handfuls; lime A 8 ſeeds, aud ſenugreek ſet de, 
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If the woman, after her quickening, finds bur little motion of the 


WH ſober and affable, not ſubject to paſſion, but bountiful and 'compal 
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three ounces ; boil them well in ſpring water, and bathe therewith, 


infant in her womb, let her make a quilt, in the manner following, 
and bind it upon the navel, and it will muſt ſtrengthen and comfort 
the infant; take the powder of roſes, red coral, and jelly flowery 
of each two ounces; maſtic a dram, angelica ſeeds two drams, am. 
bergreaſe two grains, and mufk two grains; all which being wel 
beatehgput them into a linen bag, ſpread them abroad and quilt it, 
that they may be in every part of it, placing it upon the gavel, ani 
it will have the deſired effect. Theſe things are ſufficient to be 
obſerved during the time of pregnancy, that neither child nor mo 
ther may miſcarry, but be brought to the birxh at the appointed time 
| | 4 5 © HA P. VI. ö "3s < 
Directions for Midwives how to aſſiſt Women in the 
time f their Labour; and how . Child-beariog 
Women ſhould be ordered in the time of thei 
„ 4 „ 
Zect. I. How a Midwife ought io be qualified. 
MIDWIFE ought to be of a middle age, neither too ol 
nor too young, and of a good habit of body, not ſubject ty 
diſeaſes, fears, or ſudden frights ; nor are the qualifications aſſig 
W ed to a good ſurgeon improper for a midwife, viz. Alady*s han 
a bawk's eye, and a lions heart, to which may be added activ 
of body, and a convenient ſtrength, with caution and diligence, ng 
ſubject to drowſineſe, nor apt. to be impatient. She ought to b. 


ſionate, and her temper chearful and pleaſant, that ſae may the bei: Nei 
ter comfort her patients in their ſorrow. Nor mult the be very hal 
ty, though her buſineſs may perhaps require her in another plac 
leſt ſhe ſhould make more haſte than good Tpeed. , But above al 
ſhe ought to be qualified with the fear of God, which is the pris 
cipal thing in every ſtate and condition, and will furniſh her on: 


occaſions both with knowledge and diſcreation. But now I prof t1 
ceed to more particular directions. N dre 
Seat, II. What muſt be dove when the Wornan's time of Lala 

15 come. 4 pos r. 


WHEN the time of birth draws near, and the good woman fu 
her travailing pains begin to come upon her, let her ſend for a mi 
wife in time, better too ſoon than too late, and get thoſe thing 
ready which are proper upon ſuch occaſions. When the midwi 
8. come, let the firſt thing ſke does be to ſind whether the true tit 

ofthe birth be come. The want, of obſerving this hath ſpoil 


* 
% 
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2ny a child, and endangered the life of the mother, or atleaſt put 
er to twice as much pain as ſhe needed: for unſkilful mid wives, 
ot minding this, have given things to force down the child, and 
ereby diſturbed the natural cauſe of her labour: whereas nature 
orks beſt in her own time and way. I do confeſs it is ſome what 
ifficult to know the true time of ſome womens' labour, they being 
oubled with pains ſo long before their true labour comes; in ſome, 
eeks before: the reaſon of which is the hear of the reins, which 
manifeſt by the ſwelling of the legs. And therefore, when wo- 
en with child find their legs do ſwell much, they may be aſſured 


cool their reins before the time of tkeir labour, which may be ef- 


pppies and violet, or water-lilies, aad thus they may avoid that 
ard labour which they uſually undergo whoſe reins are hot; which 
at they may the better prevent, let me recommend to you the. 
xcotion of plaintain leaves and roots, which is thus made: Make 


arified it with the white of an egg; boil it into @ ſyrup with its 
val weight of ſugar, and keep it for uſe. But fince it is ſo ne- 
flary for midwives to know the true time of a woman's labour, 
e following ſection will rightly inform them. 


ck. III. Signs by which the true time of a Woman's Labour 
* may be known, "SIC SEL. 
WHEN women draw near to the time of their reckoning, eſ- 
cially with the firſt child, -and perceive any extraordinary pains 
their belly, they immediately ſend for their midwife, as taking it 
their labours though perhaps thoſe pains which are ſo often 
ſtaken for labour are only cauſcd by the cholic, and proceed from 
nd; which pains, though they come and go, griping the whole 
Ily, are without any forcing downward into the womb, as is done 
thoſe that go before labour. But theſe cholic pains may be re- 
pred by warm cloths laid upon the belly; and the application of 
lyſter or two, by which thoſe pains that precede a true labour, 
rather furthered than hindered, There are alſo other pains in- 
ent to women in that condition from the flux of the belly, which 
eaſily kriown by the frequent ſtools that follow them. 4 
But to ſpeak more directly of the matter: the ſigns of labour - 


b, finks down, and hinders her from walking ſo eaſily as ſhe uf- 

to do; alſo there flows from. the womb ſlimy humours, which 3M 

ure has appointed to anne 3 make ſmooth the paſſage, that 
g ” 2 N - oY ve | wy | | | 


ieir reins are too hot, Wherefore, my advice to ſuch women is i 


Aually done by anointing the reins of the back with the oil of 1 


ſtrong decoction of them in water, and then, having ſtrained and - Wl 


e few days before are, that the woman's belly which before lay - *M 
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its inward orifice may be the more eaſily dilated when there is 
caſion, which beginning to open at that time, ſuffers that flimet 
flow away, which proceeds from the glands, called preſtætæ. The 
are ſigns preceding labour, 1 : 
But when ſhe is preſently falling into labour, the ſigns are gr; 
pains about the reins and loins, as which coming and retreating h 
intervals, anſwer in the bottom of the belly by congruous thront 
and ſometimes the face js red and inflamed, the blood being mud 
heated by the endeavours a woman makes to bring forth; the chil 
and likewiſe, becauſe during the ſtrong throws her perſpiration 
_ antercepted, which cauſes the blood to have recourſe to her face 
her privy parts are alſo ſwelled by the infant's head lying in tl 
birth, which by often thruſting, cauſes thoſe parts to diſtend ou 
ward. She is likewiſe much ſubject to vomiting, which is alſo 
ſign of good labour and ſpeedy delivery, though by a great ma 
ignorant women thought otherwiſe: for good pains are thereby d 
cited and redoubled: which vomiting is occaſioned by the ſympat! 
there is between the womb and the ſtomach, Alſo when the bir 
s near, moſt women are troubled with a trembling of the thighs 
legs: not with cold, like the beginning of an ague fit, but with tl 
heat of the whole body; though this indeed does not happen alwa 
Allo, if the humours, which then flow from. the womb, are dilet 
oured with blood, (which is what the midwife calls ſhews) it is; 
infallible mark of the birth's being near: and then if the midw 
puts her finger up the neck of the womb, ſhe will find inner oq 
ice dilat<d: at the opening of which, the membranes of the infar 
containing the waters, preſent themſelves, and are ſtrongly fore 
downwards with" each pain the hath : at which time one may p 
ceive them fometimes to reſiſt the finger; and then again to pr 
forwards, being more or leſs hard and extended, according as ti 
pains are ſtronger or weaker. Theſe membranes, with the wat 
min them, when they ate before the head of the child, which 
midwives call the gathering of the womb, reſembles to the tout 
of the firfgers thoſe eggs which have yet no ſhell, but are cover 
only by a fimple membrane. After this the pains {till redoublig 
the membranes are broken by the ftrong impreſſion of the wat 
which preſently flow away, and then the head of the infant 1s pl 
ſently felt naked, and preſents itſelf at the inward orifice of 
- womb. When thoſe waters come thus away, then the midwife 1 
be aſſured the birth is near: this being the moſt certain fign t 
can be; for the Amnjon and Allantots being broken (which e 
tained thoſe waters) by the preſſing forward of the birth, the ci 
is no more able to ſubſiſt long in the wombrafterwards, than an 
ed maa in hcap of ſnow. Now theſe waters, if the child come 


- 
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ntly after them, facilitate the labour, by making the paſſage flip- 
ry; and therefore, let no midwife uſe means to force away the 
ater; for nature knows beſt when the true time of the birth 18, 
1d therefore retains the water till the time; but if by accident the 
iter breaks away too long before the birth; then ſuch things as will 


% 


ſen it may be ſafely adminiſtered, - © - | | 
ct IV. What is to be done at the time of Labour. . © 
HEN the midwife is ſatisfied that it is the true time of labour, 
muſt take care to get all things ready that are neceſſary to com- 
rt the travailing woman in that time; and the better to do it, let 
r ſee that ſhe be not ſtrait laced. She may alſo give her a pret- 
ſtrong clyſter, if ſhe finds there is occafion for it; but with this 
oviſo, that it be done at the beginning, and before the child be 


e advantage of which clyſter is, that the gut thereby will be ex · 
ed" to diſcharge itſelf of its excrements, and the Rectum being 


ewiſe to eauſe the pains to bear more downwards, through the 
eavours ſhe makes; with other neceſſary things for her labour 
put in order, both for the mother and the child. 

As to the manner of the delivery, various midwives uſe different 


part, I think that a pallet bed, girded and placed near the fire, 
t the good women may come on each ſide, and be the more readi- 
aſliſted, is much the beſt way. 8 


proper to let her bleęd a little; for by that means ſhe will both 
athe the better, and have her breath more at liberty, and like- 
e more ſtrength to bear down her pains: and this may be done 
hout danger, becauſe the child being now ready to be born, needs 


h be mother's blood for its nouriſhment any longer; and not on- 

toe, but this evacuation does many times prevent her having a fe- 
* after delivery. Likewiſe, if her ſtrength will permit, let her 
bin | 


k up and down her, chamber; and the better to enable her there- 
let her take ſome good ſtrengthening things, ſuch as new laid 


1 45, jelly broth, ſome ſpoonfuls of burnt wine: and encourage her 
F | old off her pains, bearing them down when they take her, all 
| * t ſhe can. And let the midwife often touch the inward orifice 
In h her finger, that ſhe may better know whether the waters arc 


1 g to break, and whether the birth will follow ſoon after; for 
je erally the birth follows in two hours after the afflux of the wa- 
And to help it afterwards, let her anoint the woman's privi- 


i1:cm too hard to be dilated, . LE 


d forward; for otherwiſe it will be difficult for her to receive it. 


ptied, there will be more ſpace for the dilating of the paſſage; 


7s; ſome are delivered fitting on a midwife's ſtool. But, for my 


A nd if the labouring woman abourids wich blood, it may not be 


with emolient oil, hog greaſe, and freſh butter; eſpecial; i ſu- 


Ae thy child in the womb, of all groſs bumours, A ſcrup 
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Let the mid wife alſo he near the labouring woman all the whil 
and diligently obſerve her gueſtures pains, and complaints; for | 
this ſhe may gueſs pretty well how her labour goes forward; f 
When ſhe changes her groans ifito loud cries, it is a great fign th 
birth is near; at which time the pains are greater and more frequei 
Let her alſo fometimes reſt herſelf on her bed to renew her ſtrengt 
but not too long at a time, for to lie too long at a time will ret; 
her labour, and therefore it is better for her to walk about hy 
chamber as much as ſhe can: which, that ſhe may the better d 
let the good women ſupport her under her arms if it be necc ſſan 
for by walking, the weight of the child cauſes the inward orilg 
of the womb to dilate much ſooner than it. would do if ſhe lay u 
on her. bed: beſides by walking, her pains will be ſtronger and f 
quenter, and by conſequence her labour will not be near fo lo 
If ſhe finds any ſick qualms, let her not be diſcouraged: and iff 
finds any motions to vomit, let her not ſuppreſs them, but rathy 
give way to them: for it will (however uneaſy and irkſome th 
be for, the preſent) be much for her benefit, becauſe they furtly 
the pains, and provoke downwards. | Wa 
Sea V. How to provid: / e Birth, ud cauſe ſpeedy Deline 
WHEN the birth is long deferred after the coming down of 
waters, let her haſten the birth by drinkinga good draught of wi 
wherein dittany, red coral, juniper berries, betony,penny-royal, a 
feverfew, have been boiled, or the juice of feverfew taken in 
prime, (which is in May) and clarified,' and ſo boiled up in 2 
rup, and twice its weight of ſugar, is very upon this occah 
Alſo mugwort uſedin the ſame manner works the ſame effect. 4 
ſo alfo does a dram of cinnamon in powder, given inwardly, 
tanſy bruiſed and applied to the privities. Likewiſe the ſtone ! 
tes held to the privities does in a very little time draw forth np: 
child and the after-burden, but great care muſt be taken to rem 
it-gently, or elſe it will draw forth the womb and all, ſo gret ou] 
"its magnetic virtue. Alſo a decoction of ſavoury made with w! 
wine, and drank, gives a woman ſpeedy delivery. Alſo wild te 
or ſilver weed bruiſed and applied to the woman's noſtrils, is pt 
good. So alſo are date tones beaten to powder, and half a 0 rces 
of them taken in white wine: parſley is of excellent uſe on this 
caſion: for if you bruiſe it and preſs out the juice, and then ir 
linen cloth in it, and put it up, being ſo dipped, into the mou 
the womb, it will preſently cauſe the child to come away tho 
it be dead, ang will bring away the after-burden alſo. The 
of parſley Being of great virtue, eſpecially the ſtone parſley, 
drank by a woman with child, it cleareth not only the womb, 
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pirit of eaſtorum in powder, in any convenient liquor is very good 
o be taken in ſuch a caſe, and ſo alſo are two or three drops of 
Rrit of caſtorum in any convenient liquor. Eight or nine drops 
pf the ſpirit of myrrh, given in a convenient liquor, have the fame | 
effect. Or give a woman in travail another woman's milk todrink, | 
t will cauſe ſpeedy delivery. Alſo the julce of lecks being drank 
with warm water hatha mighty operation, cauſing ſpeedy delivery. 
Take piony ſeed, beat them to powder, and mix the powder with 
il, with which oil anoint the loins and privities of the woman with 
hild : it gives her deliverance very ſpeedily, an& with leſs pain than 
an be imagined, And this may be noted for a general rule, that 
Ul thoſe things that move the terms are good for making the deli» 
ery eaſy, There are ſeveral other things efficacious in this caſe: 
ut I need not heap medicines unueceſſarily, thoſe I bave already Þ} 
amed being ſufficient. | | Lat | 


When any of the forenamed medicines have haſtened the birth, 


when 


f 


part 
dhe head of 


po . 


- 


W have a care how ſhe goes about the after-birth, till the woman bed 
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the infant is ſomewhat advanced into this inward orifice, it is uſu i: 
among midwives. to lay it is crowned, becauſe it both girds and fue 
tounds it like a crown; but when it is gone ſo far, and the extrem 
ty begins to appear without the privy parts, they then ſay the chili 1 
is in the paſlage ; andat this time the woman feels herſelf as if or 
was ſcratched. or pricked with pins, and is ready to think that tha by 
midwife” hurts her; whereas in truth it is only occaſioned by the vo el 
lent diſtention of thoſe parts, which ſometimes even ſuffer laceraii I 
| on through the bigneſs of the child's head. When things are con 
to this-poſture, let the midwife ſeat herſelf conveniently to reccii | 
the child, which will now come very quickly: and with her finger Hg. 
end, which ſheought alſo to be ſure to keep pared, let her endeavo Ic 
to thruſt the crowning of the womb back over the head of che chid Bie. 
And as ſoon as it is advanced as far as the cars, or thereabouts, Hef 
her take hold of the two fides with her two hands, and wait till ting 
good pain comes, and then quickly draw forth the child, taki re 
care that the navel ſtring be not entangled about the child's neckWne: 
or any other part as ſometimes it is, leſt thereby the after-burdeyWin 
be pulled with violence, and perhaps the womb alſo, to which it Mech 
faſtened, and to either cauſe her to flood, or elſe break the ftrioghMtc 
both which are of bad conſequence to the woman, and render ha tt 
delivery the more difficult. Great care muſt be taken that the he the 
be not drawn forth ftrait, but ſhake it a little from one = 1 
other, that the ſhoulders may the ſooner and eaſier take its place 
immediately after it is paſt: which muſt be done without loofing ick 
time, leſt the head being paſſed, the child ſtops there by the lar ed: 
© -neſs of the ſhoulders, and ſo be in danger of being ſuffocated in th" 
8 as it has ſometimes happened for want of care there n 
hen the head is born, ſhe may ſlide in her fingers under the ch 
Pits, and the reſt of the body will follow without difficulty. h 
Joon as the mid wife hath in this manner drawn forth the child, H fo: 
her lay it on one fide leſt the blood and water which follow it ii*"s, 
. -mediatly ſhould do it any injury, by running into its mouth and nog. 
as it would do if it lay on its Coed ſo endanger the choakiiſ =ft 
of it, The child being thus drawn forth, the next thing requii ©. 
is to bring away the after-burden, but before that, let the mid. 
be very careful to examine whether there be any more children fe. 
the womb: for ſometimes a woman may have twins; of which r. bi 
mid wife may ſatisfy herſelf both by the countenanceof the wom af 
throws, and the bigneſs of her belly. But this is not fo certau li 
to put her hand up the entry of the womb, and there feel when 
another child is not preſenting to the paſſage ; and if ſo, ſhe n ye 


brered. Th kick fring mut be cut and ticd with a thread ü 
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four double, and the ends faſtened with a ſtring to the woman?s 


ig, to prevent the inconvenieney it may cauſe by hanging be- 


— 
s =Y 


een the thighs.- 


Sect. VI.—9f the After- Burden. 


UNTIL the after burden is breught away, which ſometimes is 
ore difficult to do than the child, and altogether as dangerous, if 
be not ſpeedity done, the woman cannot be properly ſaid to be 
fely delivered though the child be born. | 3 
Therefore, as ſoon as the child is born, before the mid wife either 
z or cuts the navel-ftring, left the womb ſhould cloſe, let her, hav- 


taken the ſtring, wind it once or twice about one or two of the 


gers of the left-hand joined together, the better to hold it, with 
ich ſhe may take ſingly hold of it above the left, near the pri- 
ies, drawing likewiſe with that very gently, reſting a while, with © * } 
fore - finger of the ſame hand extending and ſtretching along the 
ing towards the entry of the Vagina, and always obſerving forthe 
re facility to draw it from the fide to which-the burden leaft in- 
nes, for in ſo doing the reſt will ſeparate the better; and extra- 
linary care muſt be taken, that it be not drawn forth with too 
ch violence, left by breaking the ſtring near the burden, the mid- 
fe be obliged to put up her whole hand into the womb to deli- 


the woman 3 and ſhe had need to take care in this matter, that 


the womb itſelf to which ſometimes this burden is faſtened very 
bngly, be not drawn away with it, which has ſometimes happen» 


It is therefore neceſſary tq aſſiſt nature with proper remedies, 
ich are in general whatever has been forementioned, to cauſe a 
dy delivery; for whatever magnetic virtue to bring away the 
h has the ſame to bring away the after-birth. Beſides which,” 
midwife ought to conſider that the good woman cannot but be 
ch ſpent by the fatigue ſhe- has already undergone in bringing 
h the infant, and therefore ſhonld be ſure to take care to give + 
ſomething to comfort her. To which purpoſe, ſome good jelly 
ths, and a little wine, with a toaſt in it, and other comfortin 
gs will be neceſſary. Sneezing being conducive to bring away 
after-birth, let her take a little white helleborein powder to cauſe 
to ſneeze... Tanſy and the ſtone Etites, applied as before direc- 
is very efficacious in this. The fmoke of marygold flowers, 
wed up a woman's privities, by a funnel, will bring away the 
r-birth, though the midwife has loft her hold. Or if you boil 
wort in water till it be very ſoft, and then take it out and ap- 
t like a poultice to the navel bf the woman in travail, it inſtant- 
rings away both the birth and after-birth : but as ſoon as they 
ome forth, it muſt be inſtantly taken away, leſt it ſhould bring 
che womb alſo, ; F 


% 


, 


7. Magrtrnier, 

Sect. VII.—How.to cut the Child's Navel-ftring: 

AFTER the birth and after-birth are ſafely brought away t 
midwife ought to take care to cut the navel-· ſtring, whichtho' it | 
by fome eſteemed a thing of ſmall matter, yet it requires none iP* 
the leaſt ſkill of a midwife. to do it with that care and prudence th 
it ought, and therefore to inftruct the induſtrious midwife 
little therein. As ſoon as the child is come into the world, let h 
conſider whetherit be weak or ſtrong: and if it be weak, let h 


4 


_gently put back part of the vital and natural blood into the bo 
of the child, by the navel, for that recruits a weak child, the nghif© | 
and natural ſpirits being communicated by the mother to the chi l5 
by its navel-{tring. But if the child be ſtrong there is no need o 
Only it will. not be amiſs to let the midwife know, that many chi 
ren that are born ſeemingly dead may be brought to life again 
ſhe ſqueeze ſix or ſeven drops of blood out of that part of the e 
el · ſtring which is cut off, and give it to the child inwardly. - 
As to the cutting ſhort or long, authors can ſcarce agree ab 
it, nor midwives neither; ſome preſcribe it to he cut at four ſigi 
breadth, which is at leaſt but an uncertain rule, unleſs all fing f 
were of one ſize. Tis a received opinion, that the parts adapted P* 
generation are either contracted or dilated, according to the cut 
of the navel-ftring ; which is the reaſon that midwives are genes 
0 ly ſo kind to their own ſex, that they leave a longer part of the WiF** 
WW _ nel-firing of the male than the female, becauſe they would! le 
Wl. the male well provided for the encounters of Veaus. And the“! 
ſon they give why they cut thoſe more ſhort is, becauſe they bei 
it makes them modeſt, and their parts narrower, which makes . 
more acceptable to their huſbands. But whether this be ſo or Wi. * 
{which yet ſome of he greateſt ſearchers, into the ſecrets of hu tin 
nature aftirm for a truth) yet certain it is that great care ought ii 
uſed about gutting of the navel- ſtring ; and eſpecially, that afte 
Is cut, it be not ſuffered to touch the ground, for if it be, the ¶ # 
will never be ableto hold its water, but be ſu jeR all its life tim 
- diabetes, as experience often confirms: but as to this manne 
cutting the navel- ſtring, let the midwife take a brown thread, wil 
or four times double, of an ell long or thereabouts, tied wil 5 
, aye knot at each of the ends, to prevent their entangling ; a 
wich this thread ſo accommodated (which the midwife og - 
ein readineſs before the woman's labour, as alſo a good pile 
- ſciſſars, ſo that no time may be loſt) let her ie the ſtring with. - 
inch ot the belly with a double knot, and turning about the Qi. - 
of the thread, let her tie two or more on the fide of the ſtring) Ws 


terating it again, if it be neceſſary; then let her cut off the 
ſtring another inch below the ligature towards the after-burth 
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at there only remains but two inches of the firing, in the midft 
which will be the knot ſpoken of, which muſt be ſo ſtrait knit 
not to ſuffer a drop of blood to ſqueeze out of the veſſels 3 but 
care muſt be taken not to knit it ſo ſtrait as to Tut it in two ; 
chere fore the thread muſt be pretty thick, and pretty ſtrait knit, 
being better too ſtrait than too looſe. Some children have miſe 
bly Toft their lives, before it hath been diſcovered that the navel. 
ng was not well tied. "Therefore great care muſt be taken that 
blood ſqueeze through, for if there do, new knots muſt be made 
h the teſt of the firing. You need not fear to bind the navel. 
g very hard, becauſe it is void of ſenſe z and that part of it 
ch you leave on, falls off af its own accord in 'a few days, ordi- 
ly about ſix or ſeven, and ſometimes in leſs ; but is very rare 
it tarties longer than the 8th or gth day. LIE. 
As ſoon as the navel-ftring is cut off, apply a little cotton or lint 
he place to keep it warm, leſt the cold enter into the body of 
child, which it will unavoidably dg in caſe it be not bound hard 
gh; ad if the lint or cotton you apply be dipped in the oil of 
, it will be the better: then having put another rag, 3 or 4 
s double, upon the belly of the child, above the navel-ftring, ſa. 
pped upon it, that it may touch the naked belly. : 
[pon the top of all put another ſmaſ bolſter” and then ſwathe 
a linen ſwathe, four fingers broad, to keep it ſteady, leſt by 


= g too much, or being continually ſtirred from ſide to fide, it 
he do fall off, before the navel-ſtring which you left remaining 
alen off. Tis the uſual cuſtom of midwives to put a piece of 


t rag to it; but I would adviſe them to put a ſmall quantity of 
armonic, becauſe of its drying quality. Thus much may ſuf- 
is to cutting the navel ſtring, and delivery of women in labour, 
„er © labour is natural, and no ill accident happens. But it 
hun rimes ſo falls out, that the labour is not only hard and difficult, 


nnatural alſo, in which the midwife muſt take other meaſures. 

| aſt 7 C H A P. VII. . * 
he M winatural Labour is, and whence it proceeds: and what © 
tim the Midwife ought to do in ſuch caſes. | 
Sect. I. Nhat unnatural Labour is. 4734 
1 vill be neceffary to acquaint my reader, that there are three 

ns of bad labour, all painful and difficult, but not all proper- 
87 atural, which are as follows: a 9 


3% firſt, properly ſtiled hard labour, is that wherein the mother 
Pp 1d do ſuffer very much by extreme pain. iR 
e ſecond is difficult labour, which is thus different from the 

r, in that beſides thoſe extreme pains, it is generally attended 
„ ee vulappy accident, which by retarding the birth, makes 
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5 | | 
it very Jifficult: x 8 "4 of thoſe, though hard and difficult, « can'he 
called unnatural ; for women to bring forth children in pain anf 
ſorrow is natural, 4 
It is therefore the third ſort of Jabour which I. call unnatural 
and that is, when the child eſſays to come into the world in a cot 
trary poſition to that which nature ordained. - To explain this, th 
reader mult know, that there is but one right & natural way of poſtun 
in which children come to the birth, and that is when the hen 
comes firſt, and the body follows aher in a {trait line. If infte; 
of this, the child comes with'its feet formoſt, or with the ſide ac 
it is contrary to nature, or to ſpeak more plainly, uunatural. 


- Se. II Mhence hard, difficult, and unnatural Labour proceeds. 


The true phyſical reaſon why women in general bring forth the 
children with ſo much pain, is that the ſenſe of feeling being d 
tributed to the whole e body by the nerves, and the mouth of f 
womb being ſo frait, that it muſt of neceſſity be dilated at the tin 
of her delivery; the dilating thereof ſtretcheth the nerves, and fro 
thence cometh the pain: ſome women having more pain in the 
labour than others; proceeds from their aafing the mouth of f 
matrix more full of nerves than others. 

Hard and difficulty labour may proceed either "FA the mot 
or child, or- from both; It may proceed from the mother, by real 
of a general indiſpoſition of her body, or from the indiſpoſition 
ſome particular part only, & that principally of the womb, whichn I 
be affected with ſuch a weakneſs as renders the mother unable 
expel her burden. It may be alſo becaufe ſhe is too young, orf 
may be too old, and ſo may have the paſfage too ſtrait, and the * 
if it be her firſt child, the parts nay be: too dry and hard, ande 
not eaſily be dilated. The cholie does alſo cauſe labour to be ha 
and difficult, becauſe it hinders the true pain which ſhould accd ig 
rate it: for which reaſon, all great and acute pains render a 
man's labour very difficult. As whenthewoman is taken with an 
lent fever, frequent 'convulfions, or a great flooding, or any ol 
violent. diftemper, eſpecially when the membranes are thick, and! 
- orifice is too {trait or the neck of the womb not ſuſſiciently open 

Hard labour may alſo proceed from the child, and this is e 

en it happens to ſtick to a mole ; or is ſo weak that it cali. 
break the membranes ; alfo when it is too big, eitner ail ove: kt 

ite head only. : or if the navel-veſſels ſhould be twiſted about yh 
neck, as when it proves monſtrous, or comes into the birth in an lay | 
natural poſture, . Sometimes it proceeds from the 1gnorance of 2 
mid wife, who may hinder nature in her work. | 


Sea, II. How the midwi/e maſt proceed in'ordet to the deli 
Y a woman in caſe of hard labour and great extremity 


k 
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IN caſe the midwife finds a waman in difficult labour, ſhe muſt 
o ſhe may apply: a ſuitable remedy. When hard labour is cauſed 


0 intel e n Ui, hog's lard, 


or freſh butter, to relax and dilate 


ward orifice, which in ſuch cafe (being more hard and callous} 
oes not eaſily yield to the diſtenſion of labour; and indeed this is 
he true cauſe why ſuch women are longer in labour, and why their 
hildren in their birth are more ſubje& tobruiſes than others. 
ho are very lean, and have hard labour from that cauſe, let them 
oiſten* their parts with oil and ointments, to make them more 
mooth and ſlippery, that the head of the infant in the womb may 
ot be compreſſed and bruiſed by the hardneſs of the mother's bones 


d, the better to enable her to ſupport her pain. 


tha pour proceeds from divers cauſes, the mid wife muſt make uſe of 
ü reral remedies to women in hard difficult labour which muſt be 


dapted to the eaſes from whence it proceeds. 

I need not tell the judicious mid wife, that in cafes of extremity, 
hen the labour is not only hard, but difficult and dangerous, a far 
eater care muſt be had than at other times. In ſuch caſes the 


lying muſt be regulated; which will be beſt acroſs the bed, being 
1d by thoſe who are of a good ſtrength to prevent her ſlipping 
Own, or moving herſelf, during the time of the gperation. Then 


olſter, and the reins of her back ſyp in like manner, her 
mp and buttocks being lifted up: obſerving to cover her ſtomac, 


eep them from the cold. . WES bY 
The woman being in. this poſtute, let the midwife, or other op- 
rator, put up her hand, and try if the neck of the womb be dilat- 


the birth, and having gently made way, let the operator tenders 
| move the infant, having the head anointed with ſweet butter, of 

y harmleſs pomatum, and if the waters are not come down they 
day be let forth without any difficulty. And if the infant ſhould 
tempt.x9 break forth, not with the head foremoſt, or acroſs, he 


lea vour to know the particular obſtruction or cauſe thereof, that | j | 
a woman's being too young and too {trait, the paſſages muſt be 


hem the eaſiec. But if a woman be in years, and has hard labour 
rom her firſt child let her lower Parts be anointed to molify the in⸗ 


1 
4 
ofe - 13; 
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itspaſſage. But if the cauſe be weakneſs,ſhe ought to be ſtrengths 1 
Since difficult 


tuation of the womb muſt be minded, and accordingly her poſture Ut 


t her thighs be put aſunder as far as may be, and held ſo while her * 
gs are bent backwards towards her hips, her head leaning upon 4 


lly, and thighs, with warm linen, as well for deceney's ſake as to 1 1. 


** 
1 
£7 


d, and then remove the contracted blood that obſtructs the paſſage . 


U 
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| ut it up again, and finding the other, bring them as cloſs as may 
be let the woman breathe between whales, aſſiſting nature what 
ſhe can by ftraining in bringing forward the birth, that ſo he ma 
more eaſily draw it forth; and that the operator may do it the bet, 1 
ter, and his hold may be the ſurer, he muſt faſten or wrap a linen 
eloth about the child's thighs obſerving to bring it into the world 
with its feet downwards. bens” a 
But in caſe there be a flux of blood, let the operator be well ſu 
tisfed whether the child or the ſecundine come firſt; for ſometim 
when the ſecundine has come firſt, the mouth of the womb has beer 
thereby ſtopped, & the birth hindered, tothe hazard of both the woma 
& child: & therefore in this caſe theſecundine muſt be removed byq 
Iwift turn, & the child ſought fag, & drawn forth, as has been directed. 
If upon enquiry it appears that the Tecandine comes firſt, let the 
weman be delivered with all convenient ſpeed, Becauſe great flux 
of blood will follow; for then the veins are opened. Aud on thin 
account two things are to be minded 3 firſt whether the ſecundineWhe: 
WW advances forward much or little: If the former, and the head of thei; 
child firft appears, it muſt be directed to the neck of the womb, or 
in the caſc of natural births; but if there appears any difficulty ire 
the delivery, the beſt way is to ſearch for the feet, andby them iy 
may be put by with a gentle hand, and the child taken out at firſ In 
but if the ſecundine is advanced, ſo that it cannot be put back, 21. 
the child follow it close, then the ſecundine is to be taken out {ihe 
with much care, and as ſwift as may be, and laid aſide, without « 
cutting the entrail that is faſtened to them; for by that you no 
be guided to the infant, which whether it be alive or dead, mul ut 


| | 
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is for the ſecundine to come laſt. 
Sea. IV. Of the Delivery of a dead Child. 
In delivering woman of a dead child, the operator ought to h 
certain that the child is dead, which may be known by the failing 
of the mother's breaſts, the coldneſs of her belly, the thickneſs d 
her urine, which is attended with a ſtinking ſediment at the bot 
tom: and no motion to be perceived in the child. Alſo when fi 
turns herſelf in her bed, the child ſways like a lamp of lead, ant 
ber breath ſtinks though not uſed to do ſo. When the operate 
is certain that the cluld is dead, let him or her apply themſelves tt 
the ſaving of the mother, by giving her thoſe things that are mol 
powerful in ſerving nature in her operations. But 25 weak 
neſs, the womb is not able to co-operatewith nature, ſo that a man 
nel operation is abſolutely neceſſary, let the operator carefully ob 


ſerve the following directions, vg. If the child be found dead wi 


| a feveriſh, add the leaves or roots of plaintain to it; but if her 


* 


. 
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off as ſoon as it is killed, may be applied to the ſame parts; and 
by ſo doing the dilation made in the birth will be cloſed up, and 
the melanchly blood expelled from thoſe parts; and theſe may be {Wai 
continued during the ſpace of an hour or two. After which, let WW: 
the woman be ſwathed with a fine linen cloth, about a quarter of . 
a yard in length, chaſing her belly before it be ſwathed with the oil 1+ 
of St. John's wort: afterwards raife up the matrix with a linen s 
cloth, many times folded, then with a little pillow or quilt. cover {W*: 
her flank, place the ſwathe ſomewhat, above the haunches winding WW 
it indifferently Riff, applying at the ſame time a warm Cloth to the 
nipples. Care ſhould be taken not to apply any remedy to keep 
back the milk, becauſe thoſe remedies which drive back the milk, 
being of a diſſolving nature, it is improper to apply them to the 
breaſt during ſuch a diſorder, leſt evil humours ſhould be contract. Why: 
ed in the breaſt thereby: and therefore twelve hours at leaſt ought 
to be allowed for the circulation and ſettlement of the blood. 

After the woman has been delivered ſome time, you may make 
a reſtrictive of the yolks of two eggs, a quarter of a pint of white 
wine, oil of St. John's wort, oil of roſes, plaintain, and roſe water 
ef each an ounce, mix them together, fold a Jinen cloth, and dip 
therein, warm it before a gentle fire, and apply it to the breaits, 
and the pain of thoſe parts will be greatly eaſed. _ 

But be ſure not to let her ſleep ſoon after her delivery, hut let 
ber take ſome broth or caudle, or any other liquid matter that is 
nouriſhing about four hours after delivery, and then ſhemay be ſale- 
ly permitted to ſleep, if ſhe is diſpoſed, as 'tis probable ſhe will be, 
being tired with the fatigue of her labour. But before this, as ſoon 
as ſhe is laid in her bed, let her drink a draught of burnt white 
wine, in which melt a dram of ſpermaceti. Let her alſo avoid the 
light for the firſt three days; for labour weakens the eye ſight. 
The herb vervain is of ſingular ſervice to-the fight, and may be ul- 
ed any way, either boiled in her meats or drink, not having the 
leaſt offenſive taſte, but many pleaſant virtues. If ſhe ſhould be 


wy courſes come not away as they oyght, let the plaintain alone; and 
inſtead thereof put mother of thyme, - If the womb is foul, which 
may be known by the impurity of the blood, and its ſtinking and 

coming away in clotted lumps; or if you ſuſpect any of the after. 

birth to be left behind, which may ſometimes happen, though the 
I midwife be ever ſo careful and ſkilled, then make her a drink of 
feverfew, penny-royal, mother of thyme, boiled in white wine, and 
WI! ſweetened with ſugar: panada and new laid eggs are the beſt meat 
for her at firſt; of which let her eat often, and but a little at a time, lloy 
And lether uſe cinhamon in all her meats and drinks, for it mightiꝗ e 


* 
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1 Trengthens the womb; let her ſtir very little for fix or feven days 
N bogs delivery; and let her talk as little as may be, for that 
weakens her. If ſhe goes not well to ſtool, give her a clyſter made 
with the decoction of mallows, and a little brown ſugar. - After 
he hath lain in a week, or ſomething more, give her ſuch things 
as cloſe the womb; to which you may add a little polypodium, botk 
leaves and roots bruiſed, which will purge gently: this is as much 
in caſes of natural birth as needs at firſt be done. 2 
Sect. II. Un extremity of unnatural Labour, 


LET the woman he ſure to keep a temperate diet : and take 
rare that ſhe does by no means overcharge herſelf, after ſuch an ex- 
eſſive evacuation, not being ruled by or giving credit to unſkilful 
urſes, who are. apt to admoniſh them to feed heartily, the better 
o repair the loſs of blood; for the blood is not for the moſt part 
pure, but ſuch as has been detained in the veſſels or membranes, * 
nd it is better voided for the health of a woman than Kept, unleſs * 7 
here happens an extraordinary flux of blood: for if her nouriſhment | 
de too much, it may make her liable to a fever, and increaſe the 
ilk to a ſuperſluity, which may be of dangerous conſequence.” It 
s therefore requiſite for. the firſt five days eſpecially, that ſhe take 
noderately panada broth, poached eggs, jelly of chickens and of 
alves feet, and French barley broath, each day ſomewhat increaſ- 
g the quantity. And if the intend to be nurſe to her child, ſhe 
nay take a little more than ordinary to increaſe the milk by de- 
rrees: which muſt be of no continuance, but drawn off. either by | 


ler or fennel ſeed bailed in her barley broth, and by that means, 
r the time before mentioned, let her abſtain from meat. If no 
ver trouble her, ſhe may drink now and then a ſmall quantity of 
hite wine or claret, as alſo ſyrup of maiden hair, any other ſyrup Þ 
at is of an aſtraigent quality, taking it in a little water, well boil- 
d. And after. the fear of a fever, or contraction of humour to 
e breaſt is over, ſhe may then be nouriſhed more plentifully with 
e broths af pullets, capons, pigeons, mutton, veal, &c.. which 
uft not be till after eight days at leaſt from the time of her deli. 
ery ; for by that time the womb will havepurged itſelf, unleſs ſome 
ptervemng accident ſhould hinder. It will then be expedient to 
ire her cold meats, ſo it be done ſparingly, the better to gather 
rength ; and jet her during the time reſt quietly, and free from 


Ml bh te male of cock » handful Fang d ape * 


e child or otherwiſe. In that caſe likewiſe let her have corian- Iu 


ny diſturbanck, not ſleeping in the day time if ſhe can avoid it. If I 
here happen any obſtructions in the evacuation of excrements, he 
lowing clyſter may be adminiſtered: Take pelitory of the wall, 
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© Which are both formiata and articula; and then it is ſaid not to be 


be an animal, 


woman's ſeed going into the womb without the man's; but becaul 


- Ny 


be ſubject 70 the ſame, which never any yet were. 


From che man and woman; from corrupt and harren feedin the mat 
and from the menſtruous blood in the woman, both mixed togeth: 


depraved. But yan, will ſay, theſe are figns of a breeding won 


each two ounces, boil them in the decoction of a ſheep's head, and 
take of this three quarters of a pint, diſſolving in it common honey 
and coarſe ſugar, and of newfreſh butter two' ounces; ſtrain it well, 
and adminiſter it clyſterwiſe. But if this does not operate to your 
mind, then you may take an ounce of cacholicon. 
| Us bh 4 CHAP. IX. P 

Of a Mole, or falſe Conception; and of Monſters, 
and monſtruous Births, with the Reaſon thereof, 
Sect. I. a Mole, or falſe Conception. 
MOLE, or falſe Conception, is nothing elſe but a maſs or 
great lump of fleſty burdening the womb. It is an inarticulatei 6 
piece of fleſh withoutauy ſorm, and therefore differs ſrom monſters, 


a conception, but a falſe one; which puts a difference between a 
true conception and a mole; and the difference holds good three dif. 
ferent ways: Firſt, in the genus, becauſe a mole cannot be ſaid to 
Secondly, it differs in ſpecies, becauſe it hath nd 
human figure, and bears not the character of a man. Thirdly, i 
differs in the individum for it hath no affinity with the parts of tha 
in the whole body, or any particles of the ſame. 

There are variety of judgments,among authors about the produc 
ing cauſe of this effect, ſome affirming that it is produced by ths 


we have before proved that women have properly no ſeed at all, but 
only an Dralium, which is fœcundated by the active principle 0! 
the man's ſeed, this opinion needs no confutation. Others ſay i 
is engendered of the monſtruous blood; but ſhould this be granted 
it would follow that maids, by having their courſes ſtopped, might 
The true caul 
of this carnous conception, which we call a Mole, proceeds bot 


in the cavity of the womb ; and nature finding herſelf weak (54 
deſirous of maintaining the perpetuity of her ſpecics) labours t 
bring forth a vicious conception rather than none; and not beit 
able to bring forth a living creature, generates a piece of fleſh, 
This imperfe& conception may be known to be ſuch by the fo 
lowing ſigus: The monthly courſes are ſuppreſſed, the belly is pub 
ed up, and alſo waxed hard, the breath ſmells, ang the appetite 


in true conception, and theretore theſe cannat diſtinguiſh a mol 
To this I anſwer; though thus they agree, yet they are different! 
ſereral reſpeRs; for a mols may be felt in the womb before the h 
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onth, which an infant cannot: nor in the motion of the mole the 
les of a ſenſitive power therein, but only cauſed by the faculty 
fthe womb, and of the ſeminal ſpirit diffuſed through the ſubſtance 
fa mole; for though it has no animal, yet it has a vegitative life; 
nd then the belly is ſuddenly ſwelled where there is a mole. Ia 
rue conception the belly is firſt contraſted and then riſeth gradual- 
Another difference is, the belly being preſſed with the hand, 
e mole gives way, and the hand been taken away it returns to 
ie place again; but a child in the womb though preſſed with the 
and moves not preſently, and being removed turns not at all, or 
leaſt very flowly., But (to name no more) another very materi- 
difference is that a child continues no: in the womb above nine 
onths at moſt; but a mole ſometimes continues four or five years, 


be bmetimes more ſometimes leſs, according to its being faſtened to 
ee matrix: for ſometimes it has ſo fallen out that the mole falls a- 
li. ey in four orfive months; and if it remain untilthe eleventh month, 
tolle legs are feeble, and the whole body appears in a waſting con- 


tion, or the belly ſwells bigger and bigger, which is the reaſon 
at ſome who are thus afflicted think they are hydropical, though 
be no ſuch thing; which a woman eafily know, if ſhe will but 
onſider that in a dropſy the legs will ſwell and grow big; in caſes 
fa mole they conſume and wither. | This diſtemper is an enemy 


ue 
thW true conception, and of dangerous conſequence; for a woman that 
zul reeds a mole is every way more inconvenienced than a woman that 


with child, & all the while ſhe keeps it ſne lives iu dangerof her life. 
The cure of this diſtemper conſiſts chiefly in expelling it as foon 
s may be; for the longer it is kept the worſe it is: and this many 
mes cannot be effected without manuel operation ; but that being 
he laſt remedy, all other means ought to be firſt uſed. Among 
hich, phlebotowy ought not to be omitted; for ſeeing letting of 

100d cauſeth abortion, by reaſon it takes away the nouriſhment that 
ould ſuſtain the life of the child, why may not this vicious con- 
Eption be by the ſame means deprived of that vegetative ſap by 
bich it lives? ta which end open the l. vein, and then the ſap» 
ana in both feet; faſten the cupping glaſfic}.. to the loins and ſides 
f the belly; which done, let the urinary part be firft mollified, and 
he expulſive faculty be provoked to expel the burden. And to 
poſen the ligatures of the mole, take mallows with roots, three 
andfuls pelitory, camomile, violet leaves, melilot roots, fennel, |: 
arſley, mercugy, of each two handfuls; fenugreek and linſeed, of 
ach one pound: boil them in water and make a bath thereof, and 
t her ſit therein up to her navel. At her going out of the bath, 


nt! t her reins and privities be anointed with this unguent: take am— 
ha iz, landavi, freu buttery of each an oyace, aud with oi of . NY 
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ſecd make an ointment; or inſtead of this may be uſed unguentu As 
„ agrippz or dialthæ. Alſo take adbryon compoſit, roots of alth * 
. | and 5 of each a handfal; linſeed and barley meal, of each f i 0 
* ounces: boil all theſe with water and honey, and make a plaiſter . 
nnd se ligaments of the mole being thus logſened, let the expulin we 
. faculty be ſtirred up to expel the mole; for the effecting of whicl * i 
all thoſe medicaments are very proper which bring down the courſe 0 
| 


— —— — 


Therefore take ſavine, madder, valerian, horchound, ſage, byſſop 
betony, pennyroyal, calamint, hypericon, and with water make 
decoction, and give three ounces of it with an ounce and a half o 
ſyrup of feverfew. But if this remedies prove not available, the 
8 mult the mole be drawn away by manual operation, in the mane 
WW . following: Let the operator (having placed the woman in a prof 
| poſture, as has been directed in caſes of unnatural labour) flide hi 
hand into the womb, and with it draw forth the mole; but if it bl 
grown ſo big that it cannot be drawn away whole, (which is ve 
rare, becauſe, it is of a ſoft tender body, and much more pliable that 
a child) let the operator bring it away by parts, by uſing a crot 
chet or knife, if it cannot be done otherwiſe. - And if the operata 
finds it is joined and faſtened to the womb, he mult gently ſeparatt 
it with his fiager ends, his naits being pared, putting them by litt 
and little between the mole and the womb; beginning on the (id 
where it does flick faſt, and ſo purſue it till it be quite looſened 
taking great care if it grows too fait, not to rend or hurt the. prope 
fubſtance of the womb, proceeding as in the caſe of an after-burde 
that ſtays behind the womb when the ſtring is broken off: but 
mole has never any firingfaſtened to it, nor any burden from when 
it ſhould receive any nouriſhment, but does of itſelf immediate 
= draw it from the veſſels of the womb. And thus much ſhall ſuffi 
do be ſaid concerning a mole: of which I have ſhewn the cauſe, tl 
mz figns, and the cure. : 17 | 
1 - DeEt, II. Monſters and monſtrous Biriht. 
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MONSTERS are properly deprived conceptions, and are deengſit t 
ed by the ancientsto be excurſions of nature, and are always yiciouggter 
either by figure, ſituation, magnitude, or number. es 

They are vicious in figure, when a man bears the character oſt: 
beaſt ; they are vicious in magaitude, when-the parts are not <quaiWes 
or that one part is bigger than the ather: and this is a thing v8 1a 
common, by. reaſon of ſome excreſcence. They, arg vicious in fit pli 
tion by many ways; as if the ears were on the face, or the eyes M 

ine breaſte, or du the legs, as were ſeen. in a monſter born at Rare be 
na, iu Italx, in the yeur 1570. And laſtly, they are vicious in nue 
1 | ber, when à man liath twa heads, four hands, & two bodics jo1n* p 


Wess tbc calc of themanſter born at Zarzgrain the car 1 


. MASTER-PIECE. | rg 
As to the cauſe of their generation, it is either divine or natural, 
e prime cauſe proceeds from the permiſſive will of the great 


1 thor of our being, ſuffering parents to bring forth ſuch deformed 
der ers, as a puniſhment for. their filthy and corrupt affections, 
6 nich is let looſe unto wickedneſs, like brute beaſts that have no ® |! 


Wicritanding: for which reaſon the ancient Romans enacted, that 

oſe who were deformed ſhould not be put into religious houſes. 

nd St. Jerome, in his time, grieved to ſee the deformed and lame | 

ered up to God in religious houſes; and Kecherman by way ef © | 
erence excluded all that were miſhapen, becauſe outward defors V3 

ty of body is often a ſign of the pollution of the heart, as a curſe 

d upon the child for the incoatinency of the parents. Yet there 

many born depraved, which ought not to be aſcribed to the in- 

ity of the parents. Let ub therefore ſearch out the natural 

iſe of their generation, which, according to the ancients, who 

e dived into the ſecrets of nature, is either in the matter or the 

nt, in the ſeed or in the womb. The matter may be in fault 

o ways, by defect, or by exceſs. By defect, when the child hath 

t one arm or leg, &c. by exceſs when it hath three hands or two 

ds. Some monſters are alſo begotten by womens beſtial and 
atural coition, &e. The agent or. womb may be in fault three 

ys : Firſt, in the forming faculty, which may be too ſtrong or 

weak: by which a depraved figure is ſometimes produced. 

ondly the inſtrument, or place of conception; the cvil confirma- 

, or evil diſpoſition whereof will cauſe a monſtrous birth. And 

rdly, The imaginative power at that time of conception, which 

f ſuch force that it ſtamps a character of the thing imagined up- 

che child; ſo that the child, or the children of an adultereſs, by 

mother's imaginative power, may have the neareſt reſemblance 
er own huſband, though begotten by any other man. And 

pugh this power of imaginative faculty it was that a woman, at 
time of conception, beholding the picture of a blackamore, con- 

ed and brought forth à child, reſembling an Ethiopian. And 

t this Power of the imagination was well enough known to the 
ents, is evident by the example of Jacob, the father of the 13 

es of Iſrael, who having agreed with his father-in-law to have 

the ſpotted ſheep for the Keeping of his flock, to increaſe his 

ges, took haſcl.rods, peeling how with white ſtreaks in them, 
laid them before the ſheep when they came to drink, and they 

pling together, whilſt they beheld the rods, conceivedand brought 

h ſpotted young, Nor does the imagination work on the child 

he time of conception only, but afterwards alfo ; as was ſeen in 
example of a worthy gentlewoman, who being big with child, 
paſling by a butcher killog meat, a drop of blood ſpirted on 
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- thoſe who are born monſters. have reaſonable ſouls, ſome affirmin 
and others denying it; the reſult of both ſides at laſt coming to th 
that thoſe who, according to the order of nature, are deſcend 


they were begotten, not having a reaſonable foul. The ſame bei 


believe it with reſpect to a deformed; monſter, born at Cracou 


ber face:-whereupon-ſhe preſently ſaid that the child would ha 
ſome blemiſh on his face, which proved true; for at the birth it w; 
found marked with a red ſpot. 25 a x 

But beſides the way already mentioned, monſters are ſometime 
produced by other means; to wit, by the undye coition of a mz 
and his wife when her monthly flowings are upon her; which bein 
a thing againſt nature, no wonder that it ſhould produce an u 
natural iſſue, If therefore a man's defire be ever ſo great for ei 
tion, (4 ſometimes it is after long abſence), yet if a woman kno 
that the cuſtom of women is upon her, ſhe ought not to admit 
any embraces, which at that time are both unclean and unnatu 
The iſſue of theſe unclean embraces proving often monſtrous, a 
juſt puniſhment for ſuch. a turpidinous action. Or if they ſhoul 
not always produce monſtraus births, yet are the children thus h 
gotten for the moſt part dull, heavy, fluggiſh, and defective in 
underſtanding, wanting the vivacity and livelineſs which thoſe chill 
ren who are n when. women are free from their courſes a 
endued with. N | n 


There has been ſome contention among authors, to know wheth 


from our firſt parents by the coition of a man and woman, thou 
their outward ſhape be deformed and monſtrous, have notwithitan 
Ing reaſonable ſouls; but thoſe monſters which are not begotten 
man, but are the praduQ of a woman's unnatural luſt, and copul 
ing with other creatures, ſhall periſh as the brute beaſts by wh 


alla true of unperfect and abortive births. | 
There are ſome of opinion that monſters may be engendered] 
infernal ſpirits; but notwithſtanding Ægididus Focius pretended 


and  Hieronimus Carmanus writeth, of a maid that was got 1 
child by the devil. Being of. a wicked ſpirit, and not capable 
having human ſeed, how ia it poflible, he ſhould beget a hum 
creature? If they ſay that the devil may aſſume to himſelf a d 
body and enliven the faculties. of it, and thereby make it abl: 


Forint anſwer, that though we ſuppoſe this could be done, wi £ 
1 believe not, yet that body muſt bear the image of the devil; i. | 
it borders upon blaſphemy, to think the all-wiſe and good Dl 
would ſo far give way to the worſt of ſpirits as toſuffer him tos * 


up his diabolical offspring; for in the ſchool of nature we are tal! 
the contrary, viz. that like begets like; whence it follows thi! 
man cannot be born of a devil. 


MASTER-PIECE. * 
The firſt I ſhall preſent is a moſt frightful monſter indeed repres 
Mating an hairy child. It was covered over with hair hke a beaſt 
iat which rendered it yet more frightful was, that its navel was 
the place where its noſe ſhould ſtand, and its eyes placed where 
mouth was, in the chin. It was of the male kind, and born in 
rance in the year 1597. Thus | ES 


: 


— 


boy was born in Germany with one head and one body, but 
Ing four ears, four arms, four thighs, four legs, and four feet. 
birth the learned who beheld it, judged to proceed from the 
ndance of the ſeed; but their not being enough for twins, na- 
formed what ſhe could, and ſo made the moſt of it. This 
d lived ſome years, and though he had four feet, he knew not 
to go; by which we may ſee the wiſdom of nature, or rather 
good of nature, in the formation of the body of man. 


a 
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Hea ven in our firſt ſormation did provide 

Two arms and logs: butwhat we have beſide 

Renders us monſtrous and miſhapen too, 

Nor have we any work for them to do, 

Two arms, two legs, are all that we can uſe, | 
| And to have more there's no wiſe man will chuſe. | 


In the time of King Henry III. a woman was delivered of 
ehild, having two heads and four arms and the reſt was a twin u 
der the navel; and then beneath all the reſt was ſingle as appt 
in the figure. The heads were ſo placed that they looked con- 
ways, and cach had two diſtinct arms and hands: they would bl 
laugh, both ſpeak, and both cry, and cat and be hungry toget!s 
Sometimes the one would ſpedl, and the other keep filence, ® 
fometimes both would ſpeak together. It was of the female it 
and though it had two mouths and did cat with both, yet ti 


- 


1 * 
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as but one fundament to diſburden nature. It lived ſeveral years, 

but the one outlived the other three years, carrying the dead one 
(for there was no parting them) till the other fainted with the bur- 
len, ad more with the ftink of the dead carcaſe. 
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A. child was born in Flanders hi ads a 

| was. fs Which had two heads and 

b r like two girls joined together, having two — Fes 

=> ed up between and above their heads ; the thighs bei 
9 it were acroſs one another, according to the figure. How 

g they lived I had no account pf. W 
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om the ſuperior bodies; for there is no part of the face of an 
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Nature to us ſomet'me- dose mom ore ſhow, 
That we by thomgpay our own Mmferies know; 
And thereby ſin's Teformirty my # 6; 


'4 han which there's nothing can more menſt enz be. 5 
. Ain t 
Diſplaying the Secrets of Nature, relating to Ply 77 
„ 1... £6 =o ing. 
CHAP. I. * 
Scct. I. Of Phyſiognomy, ſhewing what it is, and from vr reat 
FFC 35/5 4 BEAT. . ir 
HYSIOGNOMY is an ingenious foience, or knowledge me. 
nature, by which the inclinations and diſpoſitions of eren gmei 
creature are underſtood: and becauſe ſome of the members are Han, 
compbunded, and entire of themſelves, as the tongue, the hea von 
&c.; and ſome are of a mixed nature, as the eyes, the noſe, the 


others; we therefore ſay. that there are many ſigns which 29 
and live together, which inform a wiſe man how to make his 114 
1 ent before he be too raſh to deliver it to the world. | 

Nor is it to be eſteemed a fooliſh or idle art, ſeeing it is der 


. .y* . P + lo 
tut what is under the peculiar influence or government not or) 


le ſcvex planets, but alſo of the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac: 


4 


= 


nan, are plainly foretold, if the perſon pretending to the know» 


un to, I ſhall ſet theſe things in a clearer light. 
The reader ſhould remember that the forehead is governed by 


the Moon, or Luna; the right ear is the care of Jupiter; the 
ft Saturn; the rule of the noſe is claimed by Venus, which by 
je way, is one reaſon that in all unlawful venereal encounters, the 
ſe is too ſubje& to bear the ſcars which are gotten ja thoſe wars; 
d the nimble Mercury, the figaificature of eloquence, claims the 
dminion of the mouth, and that very juſtly. $ | 

Thus have the ſeven planets divided the face among them, buc 
t with ſo abſolute a ſway, but that the twelve ſigns of the Zo- 


cſides in the uppermoſt part of the forchead, and Leo attends» 
on the right eyebrow, as Sagittarius dogs upon the right eye; 
d Libra upon the right ear: upon the left eyebrow you will ſind 
quarius; and Gemini and Aries taking care of the left ear. 
aurus rules in the middle of the forebead, and Capricorn the chin: 
orpio takes upon him the protection of the noſe: Virgo claim 
precedence of the right cheeky, and Piſces of the left. Aud 
3 the face of man is canton'd out amongſt the ſigns and planets : 
ich being carefully attended to, will fufficiently inform the ar- 
s how to paſs a judgment. For according to the ſign or planet 
ing, ſo alſo'is the judgment to be of the part ruled, which all 
le that · have underſtanding know eaſily how to apply. | 

n the judgment that is to be made from phy ſiognomy there & 
reat difference betwixt a man and a woman; the reaſon is, be- 


by 


dd it than women do, as may evidently appear by tlie manner 
method we.ſhall give in the following ſection. Wherefore the 
gments which we ſhall paſs in every chapter do properly concern 
an, as comprehending the whole ſpecies, and but improperly 
woman, as being but a part thereof, and derived from the man; 
therefore whoever is called to give judgment on ſuch and ſuch 


t; reſpect being alſo had to the ſex ; for when we behold a maa 

le face is like unto a woman's, and we paſs a judgment upon 

aving diligently obſerved it, and not on the face only but on 

r parts of the body, as his hands, &c. In like manner we al- 

pehold the face of a woman, who in reſpe& of her fleſh and 

od is like unto a man, and - the diſpoſure alſo of the greateſt 
2 


1. 


3 MASTER-PIECE. 65 
he diſpoſition, vices, virtucs, and fatality, either of a man or wo- 


age thereof be an artiſt, which, that my reader may hereby at⸗ 


ars; the xight eye is under the dominion of Sol; the left is ruled 


c do alſo come in with'a part: And therefore the ſign Caacer 


le in reſpe& of the whole compoſition, men more fully eompre- 


ice, ought to be wary about all the lines and marks that belong @ | 7 | 
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66 MASTER-PIECE. © , 


parts of the body. But does phyſiognomy give the ſame judgment] ; 
on her as it does of a man that is like unto her? by no means, but] 
far otherwiſe; in regard that the conception of the woman is much 
different than that of a man, even in thoſe reſpe&s which are (aid * 
to be common. Now in thoſe common reſpects, two parts are at. y 
tributed to a man, a third part to a woman. | 15 
Wherefore it being our intention to give you an exact account u 
according to the rule of phyfiognomy, of all and every part of the ha 
members of the body, we will begin with the head, as it hath rel. 
tion only to man and woman, and not to any other creature, that 
the work may be more obvious-to every reader. 
N C HA P.+ H. 5 
- Of the Judgment of Phyſiegnomy.' * 
g AIR that hangs down without curling, if it be of a fair com: 
| plexion, thin, and ſoft withal, ſignifies a man to be naturall 
faint hearted, and of a weak body, but of a quiet and harmleſs di 
_ Poſition. Hair that is big, and thick, and ſhort withal, denotes 
man to be of a ſtrong conſtitution, ſecure, bold, deceitfu} and fo ; 
the moſt. part, unquiet and vain, luſting after beauty, and more fob mer 
 3ſfh than wiſe, though fortune may favour him: He whoſe hair i He 
| , partly curled and partly hanging down, is commonly a wiſe or verſ"d 
great fool, or elſe as great a knave as he is a fool. He whoſe ha ent 
groweth thick on his temples and his brow, one may at the firſt ſigi ho 
| certainly conclude that ſuch a man is by nature fimple, vain, lug 
_  nrious, luftful, credulous, clownifh in ſpeech and converſation, end 
dull in his apprehenſion. He whoſe hair not only curls very much Din 
but buſheth out, and ſtands on end; if the hair be white, or of Wt f 
Fillowiſh colour, he is by nature proud and bold, dull of appretenb{i'* i 
on, ſoon angry, a lover of venery, and given to lying, malicioug® 2 ! 
and ready to do any miſchief, He whoſe hair riſes in the corte and 
of his temples, and is groſs and rough withal, is a man highly c ſeat 
ceited of himſelf, inclined to malice, but *cunningly conceals it, nk 
very courtly, and a lover of new faſhions He who hath much h- 
that is to ſay whoſe hair is thick all over his head, is naturally u ge 
113. and very luxurious, of a good digeſtion, eaſy of belief, and flow! « f 
116266 erformance, of a weak memory, and for the moſt part unfortuni * 
nn He whoſe hair js of a reddiſſi complexion, is for the moſt part 1 by 
not always, proud, deceitful, detracting, venerous and full of em | Ju 
He whoſe hair is extraordinary fair, is for the moſt part a ma" * 


for all praiſe worthy enterprizes, a lover of honours, and mil 
more inelined to do good than evil; laborious and careful to] 
form what ſoever is committed to his care, fecret in carrying on! 
buſineſs, aud fortunate. Hair of a yellowiſh colour ſhews a U 
to be good conditioned, and willing to do any thing, fearful, ſas 


E 
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faced, and weak of body, but ſtrong in the abilities of the mind. 
and more apt to remember than revenge an injury. He whoſe hair 
is of a brot iſh colour, and curled not too much nor too little, i- 
a well diſpoſed man, inclined to that which is good, a lover of peace, 
cleanlineſs and good manners. He whoſe hair turns grey or hoary 
ir the time of his youth, is generally given to women, vain, falſe, 
unſtable, and.talkative. Note, That whatever ſignification the 


hair has in men it has the ſame in women alſo. 1 
* Thus does wiſe Nature make our very hair ' | 
at Shews all the paſiors that within os are; 

If to the hottle we are moſt inclin'd, | 

Or if we fancy moſt the female kind; * ©  -I- 


If iato virtne's paths our minds we bend, 
Or if to vicious ways our footiteps tend, 


mh A fkilfal artiſt can untold the ſame, | 

U And from our hair a certain judgment frame; 
ji But ſince our perriwigs are came in faſhion, 

f No room is left for nen an obfervyation, | 


fq »The forehead that riſeth in a round, ſignifies a man liberally 
werry, of a good underſtanding, and generally inclined to virtue. 
He whoſe forehead is fleſhy, and the bone of the brow jutting out, 
and without wrinkles, is a man much inclined to ſuits of law, con- 
entious, vain, deceitful, and addicted to follow ill courſes. He 
hoſe ee very low and little, is of a good underſtanding, 
lagnanimous, but - extremely bold and confident, and a great pre- 
ender to love and honour, He whoſe forehead ſeems ſharp, and 
pointing up in the corners of his temple, ſo that the. bone ſeems to 
ut forth a little, is a man naturally weak and fickle, and weak in 
he intellectuals. He whoſe brow upon the temples is full of fleſh - 
8 a man of a great ſpirit, proud, watchful, and of a groſs under. _ 
landing. He whoſe brow is full of wrinkles, and has as it were 
ſeam coming down the middle of the foreheaQ, ſo that a man may 
hink he hath two foreheads, is one that is of a great ſpirit, a great 
it, void of deceit, and yet of a hard fortune. He who has a full 
rge forehead; and a little round withal, deſtituze. of hair, or at 


holer, and apt to tranſgreſs beyond an bonnds, and yet of a good 
it, and very apprehenſive. He whoſe forehead is long and high, 
d jutting forth, and whoſe face- is figured, almoſt ſharp and pick- 
i towards the chin, is one reaſonably honeſt, but weak agd limple, 
ad of a hard · fortune. 931 A ARRg r 

Who views men well may on their vices hit, 

For ſome men's crimes are in their toreheads wiz, 

But the reſolved man outbraves his late, a 
il be good althe' unfortudata. : 


i 
© * 
8g 
| 
2, 
| 
[ 
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alt that has little on it, is bold, malicious, high ſpirited, full of ⁵⁶ 


68 MASTER PIECE. i 
Thoſe eyebrows that are much arched, whether in man or wo- it 
man, and which by frequent motion elevate themſelves, ſhew the I ve 
7 perſon to be proud, high ſpirited, vain glorious, bold and threatn. IU w 

ing; a lover of beauty, and indifferently inclined to either good or IV 
evil. He whoſe eye-lids bend downward when he ſpeaks to another 
man, or when he looks upon him, and who has a kind of a ſkulk. 
ing look, is by nature a penurjous wretch, cloſe in all his actions, 
of a very few-words, but full of malice in his heart. He whoſe eye- 
brows are thick, and have but little hair upon them, is but weak in 
his intellectuals, and too credulous, very fincere, ſociable, and def. 
irous of good company. He whoſe eye-brows are folded, and the 
hair thick, and bending. downwards, is one that is clowniſh and un- 
learned, heavy, ſuſpicious, miſerable, envious, and one that will 
cheat and cozen you if he can, and-is only to be kept honeſt by 
good looking to. He whoſe eye-brows hath but ſhort hair, and 
of a whitiſh colour, is fearful, and very. eaſy of belief, and apt to 
undertake any thing. 'Thoſe on the other fide whoſe eye-brows 
are black, and the hair of them but thin, will do nothing without 
: great conſideration, and are bold and confident of the performance 
of what they undertake; neither are they apt to believe any thing 
| without reaſon for ſo doing. 7235 0 


Thus by the eye-brows womens” minds we know, 


_ Whether they're white or black, or quick or flow, pn ſc 

And whether they'll be cruel or be kind, blot 

By looking in their eye brows we may find. ; hol 

If the ſpace between the eye-brows be of more than ordinary dil. Hiſda 

tance it ſhews the perſon to be hard bearted, envious, cloſc and fuper 
cunning, apprehenſive, greedy of novelties, of a vain fortune, ad. r go 

dicted to-cruelty more than love. But thoſe men whoſe eye-browiiho, : 

_ arc at leſſer diſtance from each other, are for the moſt part of a dul Her t 
= underſtanding; ſubtile enough in ther dealings, and of an u- Mild, 
== common boldneſs, which is often attended with a" great felicity ne tj 


but that which is moſt commendable in them is, that they are mol 
ſure and conſtant in their friendſhip. - | | 
Great and full eyes in either man or woman, ſhew the perſon t 
be for the moſt part flothful, bold, envious, a bad concealerof ſecret 
miſerable, vain, given to lying, and yet of a bad memory, {low 
invention, weak in his intellectuals, and yet very much conceits 
of that little knack of wiſdom he thinks himſelf maſter of. H 
' Whoſe eyes are hollow in his head, and therefore diſcerns excellen 
ly. well at a great diſtance, is one that is ſuſpicious, malicious, fu 
ious, perverſe in his converſation, of an extraordinary memory, bol 
cruel, and falſe, both in words and deeds, threatening, vicious, 
urigus, proud, eu rious, and treacherous; But he whole eyes a 
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| MASTER-PIECER. 69 
it were ſtarting out of his head, is a fimple fooliſh perſon, ſhameful, 
very ſervile, and eafy tobe perſuaded either to vice or virtue. He 
who looks [tudioufly and acutely with his eyes and eye-lids down- 
wards, denotes thereby tobe of a malicious nature, very treacherous 
falſe, unfaithful, envious, miſerable, impious towards God, and dif. 
honeſt towards men. He whoſe eyes are ſmall and. conveniently 
round, is baſhful and weak, very credulous, liberal to others, and 
even in his converſation. He whoſe eyes look aſquint, is thereby 
denoted to be a'deceitful perſon, unjuſt, envions, furious, a great 
liar, and as the effect of all this, miſerable. He who hath a wan- 
dering eye, and which is rolling up aud down, is for the moſt part 
a vain ſimple deceitful man, luſtful, treacherous, or high- minded. 
m admirer of the fair ſex, and one eaſy to be perſuaded to virtue 
or vice. He or ſhe whoſe eyes are twinkling, and which move for- 
ward or backward, ſhew the perſon to be luxurious, unfaithful and 
reacherous, preſumptuous,. and hard to believe any thing that is 
ſpoken. If a perſon has any greenneſs mingled in the white of his 
eyes, ſuch is commonly filly, and often very falſe, vain and deceit- 
ful, unkind to his friends, a great concealer of his own ſecrets, and 
ery choleric. "Thoſe whoſe eyes are every way rolling up and 
down, or they who ſeldom move their eyes, and when they do, do 
as it were draw their eyes inwardly and accurately faſten them up- 
pn ſome object, ſuch are by their inclinations very malicious, vain- 
plorious, ſlothful, unfaithful, envious, falſe and contentious. They 
hoſe eyes are addicted to blood-ſhot, are naturally choleric, proud, 
Jiſdainful, cruel without ſhame, perſidious, and much inclined to 
uperſtition. They that have eyes lik<.thoſe of oxen, are perſons 
good nutriment, but of a weak memory, are dull of underſtand- 
ng, and filly in their converſation. But they whoſe eyes are nei- 
her too little nor big, and inelhed to black, do fignify, a man 
11d, peaceable, honeſt, witty, and of a good underſtanding : and 
ne that when need requixes; will be ſerviceable to his friends. 

Thus from the eyes we ſeveral things may ſee, * 
By nature's art of phyſiagnemyp ; 
That no man ſcarce can make a look aftray, 
But we thereby ſome ſecret ſymptoms may 
Diſcern of his intention; and foreſee 
Unto which path his ſteps directed be, . 
And this may teach us goodneſs more to prize, 
For where one's good there's twenty otherwiſe. | 


A long and thin noſe denotes a man bold, furious, angry; vain, 
ily to be perſuaded either to good or evil, weak and credulous, 
long noſe extended, the tip of it bending downwards, ſhews the | 
rſon to be wiſe, diſcreet, ſecret and bfficious, honeſt and faithful, 

d one who will not be over-reached in bargaining. g. 
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70 | MASTER-PIECE. 
A bottle-noſe is what denotes a man to be impetuons in the ob- 
taining his deſires, alſo vain, falſe, luxurious, weak, aud an uncer- 
. tain man, apt to believe, and eaſy to be perſuadet. A noſe broad 
in the middle, and leſs towards the end, denotes a vain talkative 
perſon, a liar, and one of a hard fortuge. He who hath a long and 
great noſe, is an admirer of the fair ſex, and well accompliſhed for 
the wars of Venus, but ignorant of the knowledge of any thing 
that is good: extremely addicted to vice; aſſiduous in the obtaining 
what he deſires, and very ſecret in the proſecutionof it; and thongh 
very ignorant, would fain be thought very knowing. 

A. noſe very ſharp on the tip of it, and neither too long nor too 
ſhort, too thick nor too thin, denotes the perſon, if a man, to be 
of a fretful diſpoſition, always pining and peeviſhz and if a woman, 
a ſcold, or contentious, wedded to her own hnmours; of a morole 
and dogged carriage, and if marred, a plague to her huſband. A 
noſe very round at the end of it, and having but little noftrils, ſhews 
the perſon to be muniſicent and liberal, true to his truſt, but wit. 

al very proud, credulous and vain. - A noſe very long and thin at 
the end of it, and ſomething raund withal, ſignifies one bold in his 
diſcourſe, honeit in his dealings, patient in receiving, and ſlo win 
offering injuries, but yet privately malicious. He whoſe nole is n 
turally more red than any other part of his face, is thereby deuot- 
ed to be covetous, impious, luxurious 2ud an enemy to goodneſs, 
A noſe that turns up again, and is long and full oa the tip of it, 
\ ſhews the perſon that has it to be bold, proud, covetous, envious, 
luxurious, a liar and deceiver, vain-glonious, unfortunate and con- 
tentious. He whoſe noſe riſeth high in the nuddle, is prudent and 
- polite, and of great courage, honourable in his actions, and true tu 
is word.” A noſe big at the end ſhews a perſon to be of a peace 
able diſpoſition, induſtrious and fgithful, and of a good underſtand. 
ing. A very wide noſe, with wide noſtrils, denotes a man dull of 
gapprehenſion, and inclined-more to ſimplicity than wiſdom, aud 
| © withal contentious, vain-glorious, and afliar. _ 
N Thus from the noſe our phy ſiognomiſt 
Can ſmell men's inclinations if he liſt ; 
And from its colour and its ſhape. 
Of vice and virtue a ſurvey can make, | 
When the noſtrils are cloſe and thin, they denote a man to hat 
but little teſticles, and to be very deſirous of the enjoyment of wo 
men, but modeſt in hie converſation. But he whoſe noſtrils are gre 
and wide, is uſually well hung and laſtful; but withal of an en 
bold, and treacherous diſpoſition, and though dull of underiial 


ing, yet confident enough. & 
j Thus thoſe who chiefly mind the brutal part | 
Ma leary to chaſe a kuiband by this u 


MASTER-PIECE. »: +: 
A great and wide mouth ſhews a man to be bold, warlike, ſhame- 
leſs and ſtout, a great liar, and as great a talker, and alſo a great 
eater; but as to his intelleQuals he is very dull, being for the moſt 
part very ſimple. A little mouth ſhews the perſon to be of a quiet 
and pacific temper, ſomewhat fearful, but faithful, ſecret, modeſty 
bountiful, and but a little cater, A 2 | 
*He whoſe mouth ſmells of a bad breath, is one of a corru 
liver or lungs, is oftentimes vain, wanton, deceitful, of indifferent 
intellects, envious, covetous, and a promiſe breaker. He that has 
a ſweet breath is the contrary. 5 5 
Thus from the mouth itſelf we likewiſe ſee 
What ſigns of good and bad may gather'd be? 
For let the wind blow eaſt, weſt, gorth or ſouth, 
, Both good and bad proceed ont of the mouth, _ 
Tue lips, when they are very big and blubbering, ſhew a perſon 
to be credulous, fooliſh, dull, and ſtupid, and apt to be enticed to 
any thing. Lips of a different ſize denote a perſon to be diſcreet, 
ſecret in all things, judicious, and of a good wit, but ſomewhat 
haſty. To have lips well coloured, and more thin than thick, ſhews 
a perſon to be good humoured in all things, and more eaſily perſuad- 
d to good than evil. To have one lip bigger than the other ſhews 
fariety of fortunes, and denotes the party to be of a dull ſluggiſti 
emper, and but of a very indifferent underſtanding, as being much 
ddicted to folly. | 54560 
The _ they ſo much dote on for a kiſs 5 
Oft tell fond lovers when they do amiſs. 31 
When the teeth are ſmall, and but weak in performing the offices | 
nd eſpecially if they are ſhort and few, though they ſhew the per- 
on to be of a weak conſtitution, yet they denote him to be of a 
eak diſpoſition, honeſt, faithful, and ſecret in whatſoever-he is in- 
ruſted with. To have ſome teeth longer and ſhorter than others, * 
-notts a perſon to be of a good apprehenſion, but bold, diſdain- 
|, envious, and proud. To have teeth very long & growing ſharp 
wards the end, if they are long and chewing, and thin, denetes 
he perſon to be envious, gluttonous, bold, ſhameleſs, unfaithful, 
d ſuſpicious, When the teeth look very brown or yellowiſh, 
hether they be long or ſhort, it ſhews the perſon to be of a ſuſ- 
Icious temper, envious, deceitful, and turbulent. To have teeth 


dirit, and one that will have his humour in all things; he loves to 
dar news, and afterwards to repeat it. and is apt to entertain an 
bing to his behalf. To have teeth thin and weak, ſhews a wea 
eble man, and one of ſhort life, and of a weak apprehenſion; but 
aſte, ſhame-faced, tractable and honeſt. : | 


ong and cloſe together, ſhews the perſon to be of long life, a de- ! 
cr of novelties,andthings that are fair and beautiful, but of a high 


mm, or at beſt but a very vain wit. Aſtammeriug tongue, or one that 


M0 prone to impiety. A thin tongue ſhews a man of wiſdomand ſound tie 


. 1 | a perſon of a good underſtanding, nimble fancy, a little eater, but 


' | _ anger and treachery, and a great chief. 


ff , ,. __ _  MASTER-PIECE. | 
| Thus from the teeth the learned can pretend 
Whether man's ſteps to vice or virtue bend. 


A tongue too ſwift in ſpeech ſhews a man to be dowaright fool. 


fumbles in the mouth, fignifiesa man of a wea underſtanding, and chi 
of a wavering mind, quickly in rage, and ſoon pacified. A very Lee 
thi 


ick and rough tongue denotes a man to be apprebenfive, ſubtile, ¶ the 
and full of compliments, yet vajn and deceitful, treacherous, and Lan 


judgment, very ingenious, and of an affable diſpoſition, yet ſome. JW Yer) 
times timorous, and too credulous. 8 | and 
No wonder 'tis that from man's ſpeech we ſee 
Whether they wiſe or whether fooliſh be; 
But from a ſilent tongue our authors tell 
The ſecret paſhony that in men do dwell. 
A great and full voice in either ſex, ſhew them to be of a great 
ſpirit, confident, proud and wilful. A faint and weak voice, ſhews 


weak of body and timorous. A loud aud ſhrill voice, denotes one 
fagacious and ingenious, but capricious, vain-glorious, and. too cre- 
dulons. A ſtrong voice when a mau ſigns, denotes a ſtrong con- 
ſtitution, a good underſtanding, ingenious, amorous. © A weak and 
trembling voice, denotes one to be envious, ſuſpicious, flow in buſi. 
neſs, and fearful, A loud, ſhrill and unpleaſant voice, ſignifies one 
bold and valiant, but quarrelſome, injurious, and wedded to his own 
humour. A rough and hoarſe voice, declares one to be a dull and 
heavy perſon, of much guts and little brains.- A full and yet mild 
voice, and pleaſing to the hearer, ſhews a perſon to be quiet and 
peaceable, thrifty and ſecret, not prone to anger. A voice beginn. 
mg low or in the baſe, and ending high in the treble, denotes a per- 
ſon to be violent, angry,-bold, ſecure. | 
. FThus by our vice, 'tis to the artiſt known 
* Unto what virtue or what vice we're prone; 
And he that will of a good wife make choice Gre: 
May chuſe her by obſerving of her voice. | 
A thick and full chin, abounding with fleſh, ſhews a man incli- Y 2 
ed to peace: honeſt, but ſlow in invention, and eaſy to be drawn! 
good or cyil; A peaked ebin, reaſonably full of fleſh, ſhews a good 
under ſtanding, a high ſpirit, and laudable of converſation. A doubt 
chin, ſhews a peaccable diſpoſition, but dull apprehenſion, vair ct 
dulous, and ſecret in his actions. A crooked chin, bending up 
wards, and picked for want of fleſh, is, according to nature, a ve 
bad man, proud impudent, invious, threatening, deeeitful, prone'® 


/ 
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Thus from the forehead to the chin we've ſhe wn | 
How m2nkind's icclinations may be known ; 
Fewm which th' obſerving reader he may find 
We're more to evil than to good incli'd, | | 
The hair of young men uſually begins to grow down upon their 
chin at 15,years of age, and ſometimes ſooner. Theſe hairs pro- 
ceeds from the loge ty of heat; the fumes whereof aſcend te 
their chins, like ſmoke to the funnel of a chimney; and becauſe it 
cannot find an open paſſage by which it may aſcend higher, it vents 
Itſelf forth in the hairs, which are called the beard. . There are 
very few, or almoſt no women at all that have hair on their cheeks; 
and the reaſon is, thoſe humours which cauſe hair to grow on the 
cheeks of a man are by a woman evacuated in theirmonthly courſes, 


which they have more or leſs, according to the heat or coldneſs of 


heir conflitution, and the age and motion of the moon, of which 
we have ſpoken at large in the firſt part of this book. Vet ſome. 
imes women of a hot conſtitution have hair to be ſeen on their 
heeks, but more commonly on their lips, or near unto their mouths, 
Fhere the heat moſt aboundeth. And where this happens, ſueh wo- 


anly conſtitution. A woman who hath little hair on her cheeks, 
„Er about her mouth and lips, is of a good complexion, weak con- 
dation, ſhame-faced, mild, and obedient; whereas a woman of a 
. Wore hot complexion is quit otherwiſe, But in a man a heard well 
e Nompoſed and thiek of hair, ſigniſies a man of a good nature, honeſt, 
bviag, ſociable, and full of humanity : on the contrary, he that hath 
ut a ittle beard, is for the moſt part proud, pining, peeviſh, and 
ſociable. They who have no beards have always ſhfilland ftrange 
ind of ſqueaking voices, and are of a weak conſtitution, which is 
pparent in the caſe of eunuchs, who, after they are deprived of 
err virility, are transformed from the nature of men into the con- 
tion of women. i | | 
Of men and worgens' beards I might ſay more, 
But prudence bids me this diſcourſe give oer. | 
Great and thick ears are certain ſigus of a fooliſh perſon, or a 
u memory and worſe underſtanding, - But ſmall, and chin ears 
w a perſon to be of a good wit, grave, ſecret, thrifty, modeſt, 
olute, of a good memory, and ont willing to ſerve his frien 1. He 
oſe ears are longer than ordinary, is thereby ſignified to be a bold 
n, uncivil, vain, fooliſh, ſerviceable to another more than himſelf, 
a man of ſmall induſtry, but of a great ſtomach. _ 
Who his Juſt praiſe unwillingly does hear, : 

_ Shews a good life as well. as a god ear. 
\ face apt to ſweat on every motion, ſhews the perſon to be of 
dt conſtitution, vain and luxurious, of a good ſtomach, but of a 
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en are much addicted to the company of men, and of a ſtrong and © 4 
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2 ful to his friend, and patient in adverſity. A face ſinking down a lit 
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bad underftanding, and a worſe converſation. A very fleſhy face 
mes the perſon to be of a fearful diſpoſition, but a merry heart, 
and withal bountiful and diſcreet, eaſy to be intreated, and apt to 
believe every thing. A lean face, by the rules of phyſiognomy, 
denotes the perſon to be of a good underſtanding, but ſomewhat 
eapriciops and diſdainful in his converſation. A little and round 
face ſhews a perſon to be ſimple, very fearful, of a bad memory, and 
a clowniſh diſpoſition. A 1 face full of carbuncles ſhews 2 
man to be a great drinker of wine, vain, daring, and ſoon intoxi- 

cated. - A face red or high coloured, ſhews a man te be much in- 
elined to choler, and one that will be ſoon angry, and not eaſily 
pacified. A long and lean face ſhews a man to be both bold in 
ſpeech and action, but withal fooliſh, quarrelſome, proud, injurious, 
and deceitful. A face every way of a due proportion denotes au 

ingenious perſon, one fit for any thing, and very much inclined to 
what is good. One of a broad full fat face is, by the rules of phy. 
fiognomy, of a dull lumpiſh heavy conſtitution, and that for on 
virtue hath three vices, - A plain flat face without any riſing ſhew 
a perſon to be very wiſe, loving, and courtly in his carriage, faith. 


tle, with croſſes in it, inclining to leanneſs denotes a perſon to bi bon. 
very laborious, but envious, deceitful, falſe, quarrelſome, vain, and 
filly, of a dull and clowniſh behaviour. A face of a handſome pre 
E and more anclining to fat than lean, ſhews a perſon juſt i 
is actions, true to his word, civil and reſpectful in his behaviour 
of an indifferent underſtanding, and of an extraordinary memo 
A. crooked face, long and lean, denotes a man endued with as bat 
_ qualities as the face is with ill features. A face broad about th 
brows, and ſharper and leſs as it grows towards the chin, ſhews 
man ſimple and foolifh in managing his affairs, vain in his diſcour! 
envious in his nature, deceitful quarrelſome and rude in his conv 
ſation. A face well coloured, full of good features, and of an el 
act ſymmetry, and a juſt proportion in all its parts, and which! 
- delightful to look upon, is commonly the index of a fairer mini 


and ſhews a perſon to be well diſpoſed; but withal-declares . 1 
virtue is not {6 impregnably ſeated there, but that by ſtrong tem o b 
tations (eſpecially of the fair ſex) it may be ſupplanted and- hol 
come by vice. A pale complexion ſhews the perſon not only cw 
be fickle. but very malicious, treacherous, falſe, proud, preſump A 
ous, and extremely unfaithful: A face well coloured ſhews the he 


ſon to be of a pat, diſpoſition, and a ſound complex! 
eaſy to belief, and reſpectful to his friend, ready to do a cv 
and very caly to be drawa to any thing. 
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Thus ph ſiognomy readeth in each face 
* Wut vice or virtue we're molt prone t' embrace; 
ty Fon in man's face there hardly is a line "> 
But of ſome 'nward paſſion tis a ſigu; | 
4 And he that reads this ſection o'er may find 
Q i The faireſt face has ſtill the cleareſt mind. 


” A great head and round vithal denotes the perſon to be ſecret, 
a #nd of great application in carrying on buſineſs, and alſo ingenious, 
and of a large imaginative faculty and invention; and likewiſe, la- 
*M borious, couſtant, and honeſt. The head whoſe gullet ſtands forth, 
end inclines towards the earth, ſignifies a perſon thrifty, wiſe, peace- 


able, ſecret, of a retired temper, and conſtant in the management of 
"TI of his affairs. A long head and face, and great withal, denotes a 
vain, fooliſh, and idle perſon, a weak perſon, credulous, and. very 
u envious. - To have one's head always ſhaking, and moving from 
IS fide to fide, denotes a ſhallow, weak perſon, unſtable in all his ac- 
tians, g'ven to lying, a great deceiver, a great talker, prodigal in 
i ail his fortunes. A big head and broad face ſhew a man to be very 
"i courageous, a great hunter after women, very ſuſpicious, bold and 
ui ſhameleſs. He who hath a very big head, but not ſo proportionate... 
clas it ought to the body, if he hath a ſhort neck, and crooked gui. 
let, is generally a man of apprehenſion, wiſe, ſecret, ingenious, of 
be found judgment, faithful, true, and courteous to all. He who hath 
math hitele head, and long flender throat, is for the moſt part a man 
10 very weak, yet apt to learn, but unfortunate in his actions. And 
o much ſhall ſuffice with reſpe& to judgment from tue head & face. 


FF beet: | 
Of Judgments drawn from ſeveral other parts of 
| Man's Body, &c. 17 51 


. _ 

N the body of a man the head and face are the principal parts, 
being the index which heaven has laid open to every one's view 
o make a judgment therefrom, therefore I have been the larger in 
ny judgment from the ſeveral parts thereof. But as to'the other 
parts, I ſhall be much more brief, as not being ſo obvious to the 
yes of men; yet I would procec@in order. 1 

The throat, if it be white, whether it be fat or lean, ſhews 2 man 


holer. If the throat be ſo thin and lean that the veins appear, it 
he ws a man to he weak, flow and of a dull and heavy conſtitution.” 

A long neck ſhews one to have a long and ſlender foot, and that 
he perſon is ſtiff and inflexible either to good or evil. A ſhort 
eck ſhews one to be witty and ingenious, * deceit ful and incor- 
ant, well ſkilled in the uſe of arms, and yet cares not to uſe them, 
ut is a great lover of peace and quietneſs. W 


G 


o be vain-glorious, timorous, wanton, and very much ſubje& to ] | 
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equally contented in all conditions. He whoſe ſhoulder bone ſeem 


to be ſmooth, is by the rule of nature modeſt in his look, and tem- 
perate in all his actions, both at bed and board. He whoſe ſhoulder 
bone bends, and is crooked inwardly, is commonly a dull perſon, 


and withal deccitful. . 


Long arms hanging down,and tonching the knees, though ſuch 
arms are rarely ſeen, denotes a man liberal, but withal vain-glorious 
proud and inconſtant. He whoſe arms are very ſhort in reſpect of 


the ſtature of his body, is thereby ſignified to be I of high and 
rlike. He whoſe 


arms are full of bones, finews, and fleſhy is a great deſirer of novel. 


gallent ſpirit, of a graceful temper, bold and wa 


ties, and beauteous, and one that is very credulous and apt to be 


lieve every thing. He whoſe arms are very hairy, whether they be 
lean or fat, is for the moſt part, a luxurious, perſon, weak in body 
and mind, very ſuſpicious, and malicious withal. He whoſe arm 


have no hair on them at all, is of a weak judgment, very angry, 
vain, wanton, credulous, eafily deceixeth himſelf, and yet a great 


deceiver of others, no fighter, and very apt to betray his dearck 


friends, * | 
CHAN AV. 


Of Palmiſtry, ſhewing- the various Judgments drawn 
from the Hand. 


EINGengaged, in this third part to ſhew what judgment m 

be drawn according to phyfiognomy, from the frveral parts of 
the body, and coming-in order, to ſpeak of the hands, it has put 
me under the neceſſity of ſaying ſomething about palmiſtry, which 
is a judgment made of the conditions, inclinations and fortunes < 
men and women, from the varigus bnes and characters nature ha 
imprinted in their hands, 3 almoſt as various as the hand 
that have them. _ Jo. -- 5 | 

The reader ſhould remember that one of the lines of the hand 


= and which indeed is reckoned the principal, is called the line of lift 


. 40 


this line ineloſes the thumb, ſeparating it from the hollow of th 
hand. The next to it, is called the natural line, takes its begins 
ing from the rifing of thefore-finger, near the line of life, and reaci 
740 the table line, and generally makes a triangle. The table line 


_ © commonty-called the line of fortune, begins under the little ing 


—_- - 


A lean fſhanlder bone ſignifies a man to be weak, timorons, peace 
ful, not laborious, and yet fit for any empleyment. He whoſe ſhoul. 
der bones are of a great bigneſs is commonly, by the rules of phy. 
fiognomy, a ſtrong man, faithful, but unfortunate: ſomewhat dul 
of underſtanding, very laborious, a great eater and drinker, and one 
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and ends near the middle finger. The girdle of Venus, which 1s | 

e another line ſo called, begins near the firſt joint of the little finger, 
al and ends bet ween the fote finger and the middle finger. * The line. 
Noc de- h is that which plainly appears in a counter line to that ot 
ul life, and is called the fiſter line ending uſually as the other ends; 14 
"0 for when the line of life is ended, death comes, and it can go no far- l 
ma ther. There are lines in the fleſhy parts, as in the ball of the thumb, |: |} 
which is called the mount of Venus: under each of the fingers are | 
alſo mounts, which are each one governed by ſeveral planets; and 
he hollow of the hand is called the plain of Mars; thus. Þ 


The thumb we to dame Venus' rule commit, 
ove the fore finger (ways as he thinks fit; 
d Saturn does the middle finger guide; 


| of Oer the ring finger Sol does {till prefide ; 8 
4 The outſide brawn pale Cynthia does direct; | 1 

8 And into th' hollow Mars does molt inſpect; 

ole Thelittle finger does to Mercury fall; 


Which is the nimbleſt planet of them all. 8 ah, 
T proceed to give judgment from theſe ſeveral lines: In Palmiſ- 
ry, the left hand is chiefly to be regarded, becauſe therein the lines 
Ire moſt viſible, and have the ſtricteſt communication with the heart. 
and brain, In the next place, obſerve the line of life, and if it be 


ir, extending to its full length, and not broken with an intermix- 
cat ure of croſs lines, it ſhews long life and health, and it is the ſame 
hf 2 double line of life appears, as there ſometimes does. When the 


ars appear in this line, it is a fignification of great loſſes and cala- 
nities; if on it there be the figures of two O's or a Y, it threatens. 
he perſon with blindneſs; if it wraps itſelf about the table line, then 
des it promiſe wealth and honour to be attained by prudence and 
1duſtry. If the line be cut, jagged at the upper end, it denotes - 
uch fickneſs 3 if this line be cut by any lines coming from the 
ount of Venus, it declares the perſon to be unfortunate in love and 
ulineſs alſo, and threatens him with ſudden death. A. croſs be- 
veen the line of life and the table line ſhews the perſon to be very 
beral and charitable, and of a noble ſpirit. Let us now ſee the 
pnification of the table-line. / 8 

he table- line, when broad and of a lively colour, ſhe ws a health - 
| conſtitution, and a quiet contented mind, and of a courageous, 
dirit: but if it has crofſes towards the little finger, it threatens the 
arty with much affliction by ſickneſs, If the line be double, or 
vided into 3 parts at any of the extremities, it ſhews the perſon to 
of a generous temper, and of a good fortune to ſupport it; but 
this line be forked at the end, it threatens the pexſon ſhall ſuffer 
jealouſies and doubts and loſs of riches gotten by deceit. If 
rce points, ſuch as theſe .. are found in it they denote the per- 
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ſon prudent and liberal, a lover of learning, and of a good temper, 
if it ſpreads towards the fore and middle finger and ends blunt, it 
denotes preferment. Let us now ſee what is ſignified by the middle 
Ine. This line has in it oftentimes (for there is ſcarce a hand in 
which it varies not) divers very ſignificant characters. Manyg{mall 
lines between this and the table-hne threatens the party with ſick. 
nels, and alſo gives him hopes of recovery. A half croſs branching 
- Kito this line declares the perſon ſhall have honour, riches, and good 
ſucceſs in all his undertakings. A half moon denotes cold and 
watery diſtempers: but a ſun or ſtar upon this line promiſes pro- 
ſperity and riches; This line, double in a woman, ſnews ſhe will have 
ſeveral huſbands, but no children. | 
The line of Venus, if it happens to be cut or divided near the 
fore finger, threatens ruin to the party, and that it ſhall befal him 
by mearg of lafcivious women, and bad company. Two croſſes up- 
on this line, one being on the fore-finger and the other bending to- 
wards the little finger, ſhews the party to be weak, & inclined to mo- 
deity & virtue: indeed it generally denotes modeſty in women; & there. 
fore thoſe who deſire ſuch wives uſually chuſe them by this ſtandard, 
The liver line, if it be ſtrait, and croſſed by other lines, ſhews 
the perſon to be of a ſaund judgment, and a piercing underſtand. 
ing, but if it be winding, crooked, and bending outward, it draws 
deceit and flattery, and that the party is not to be truſted. If it 
make a triangle, ar quadrangle, it ſhews the perſon to be of a noble 
deſcent, & ambitious of honour & promotion. If it happens that this 
line & the middle line begin near each other, it denotes a perſon to be 
weak in his judgment, if aman; but ifa women, dan edlen 
The plain of Mars being in the hollow of the ous moſt of the 
lincs paſs through it, which renders it very ſignificant. This plain 
being hollow, and the lines being crooked and diſtorted, threatens 
the party to fall by his enemies. When the lines beginning at the 
wriſt are long within the plain, reaching to the brawn of the hard 
that ſhews the perſon to be one given toquarrelling, often in broilz 
and of. a hot and fiery ſpirit, by which he ſhall ſuffer much damage. 
If deep and large crofles be in the middle of the plain, it ſhews the 
party ſhall obtain honour by martial exploits ; but.if it be a we 
nian, ſhe ſhallhave ſeveral huſbandsandeaſylabour with her eliildren. 
The line of death is fatal, when croſſes or broken lines appear it 
it; for they threaten the perſon with ſickneſs and ſhort life. 4 
clouded moon appearing therein threatens à child- bed woman with 
death. A bloody ſpot in the line denotes a violent death. A fi 
like a comet, threatens ruin by war, and death by peftilence. put 
if a bright ſun appears therein it promiſes long life and proſpent) 
As for theſe lines in the wriſt being fair they denote good fot 


Ni 0 
tuac, but if croſſcd and broken the contrary. 
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Thus he that nature richly underſtands, - 
May ſrom each line imprinted in his hands 
His future tate and fortune come to know, 
And in what path it is his feet ſhall go; 
His ſecret inclinations he may ſee, 
And to what vice he ſhall addicted be; 118 q' 
To th' end that when he looks into his hand 
He may upon his gnard the better ſtand, it 
And turn his wand'riog fleps another way [4 | 
Wuenc er he finds he does from virtue ray, jl 


E CHAP. v. A 
Judgr2ntsaccording to Phyſiognomy,drawn from the 
{eyeral parts of the Body, from the Hands to the Feet. 


| LARGE and full breaſt ſhews a man valiant and courageous 
1 A but withal proud and hard to deal with, quickly angry, and 
, very apprehenſive of an injury ; he whoſe breaſt is narrow and which 
nſeth a little in the middle of it, is, by the beſt rules ofphyſiogno- 
my, of a clear ſpirit, of a great underſtanding, good in counſel, very 
. faithful, clean both in mind and body, yet as an enemy to this, he 
is ſoon angry, and inclined long to keep it. He whoſe breaſt is 
s @ ſomething hairy is very luxurious, and ſerviceable to another. He 
. who hath no hair epon his breaſt is a man weak by nature, of a len- 
der capacity, and very timorous, but of a laudable life and conver- 
it ſation, inclined to peace, and much retired to himſelf, 6 | 
e Tire back of the chin bone, if the fleſh be any thing hairy and 
is WH lean, and higher than any other part that is behind, ſignifies a man 
e ſhameleſs, beaſtly, and withal malicious. He whoſe back is large, 
big, and fat, is thereby denoted to be a ſtrong and ſtout man, but 
of a heavy diſpoſition, vain, flow, and full of deceit. _ 4 
He or ſhe whoſe belly is ſoft over all the body, is weak, luſtful, 
and fearful upon little or no occaſion, of a good underſtanding, and 
an excellent invention, but littte eaters, faithful, but of various for- 
tune, and. meets with more adverſity than proſperity. He whoſe | 
fleſh is rough and hard, is a man of ſtrong conſtitution, and very bold, 
but vain, proud, and of a-cruel temper. A. perfon whoſe ſkin is 
ſmooth, fat, and white, is a perſon curious, vain-glorious, timorous, 
ſhamefaced, maliciougy falſe, and too wiſe to believe all he hears. 1 
A. thigh full of ſtrong briſtly hair, and the hair inclined to curl, 
ſignifies one luſty, licentious, and fit for copulation; thighs with * 
but little hair, and thoſe ſoft and lender, ſhews the bans to be 
reaſonably chaſte, and one that has no great deſire to venereal plea- | 
ſures, and who will have but few children. © - 48 
The legs of both men and women have a fleſhy ſubſtance behind, 1 1 
which are called calyes, which nature hath given them (as in our | 0 
book ot living creatures we ior obſerved) A* of thoſe long tails * | 
8 3 * e i 
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ing, and neither luxurious at bed not board. He whoſe legs do 


thin and lean, and of a ſoft ſkin, ſhews the perſon to be weak of bo- 


general we may take notice, as that many long lines and ſtrokes do 


_—_ julgments-maybe made by obſerving the ſeveral parts of the body, 
from the crown of thehead to the ſole of the feet) give an account 


* 


parts that they are the deformity and burden f it, and ſpeak of the 


| tended alſo with a very bad memory, being alſo very deceitful and 
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«which moſt other creatures have pendant behind. Now a great || tre 


calve, and he whoſe legs are of a great bone, and hairy withal, de- on 
notes the perſon to be ſtrong, bold, ſecure, dull in underſtanding, be: 
and flow in buſineſs, inclined to procreation, and for the moſt part I Il. 
fortunate in his undertakings. Little legs, and but little hair on 

them, ſhews the perſon to be weak, fearful, of a quick underſtand. f 


much abound with hair, ſhews he has great ſtore in another place, * 
and that he is luſtful and luxurious, rong, but unſtable in his re- — 


folution, and abounding with ill humours. | 

The feet of either man or woman, if broad and thick with fleſh, 7 
and long in ſigure, eſpecially if che ſkin feels hard, they are by na- IW*; 
ture of a ſtrong conſtitution, and a groſs nutriment, but of a weak 
intellegt, which renders the underſtanding vain. But feet that are 


dy, but of a ftrong underſtanding, and of an excellent wit. 

The ſoles of the feet do adminifterplain and evident ſigns where- 
by the diſpoſition and conſtitution of men and women may be known, 
as do the palms of their hands, as being full of lines, by which lines 
all the fortunes or misfortunes of men or women may beknown, & 
their manners and inclinations made plainly to appear. But this ia 


preſage great affliction, and a very troubleſome life, attended with 
much grief and toil, care, poverty and miſery ; but ſhort lines if 
they are thick, and full of croſs lines, are yet worſe in every degree. 
Thofe, the ſſcin of whoſe ſoles are very thick and groſs, are for the 
moſt part able, ſtrong and venturous. Whereas, on the contrary, 
thoſe, the ſkin of whoſe ſoles of their feet is thin, are generally 


weak and timorous. "I 
I ſhall now, before I conchide, (having given an account of what 


of what judgments may be drawn by the rule of phy ſiognomy from 
things extraneous which are found upon many, and whith indced 
to them are parts of the body, but are ſo far from being neceſlary 


habit of the body, as they diſtinguiſh perſons, . | 
I. Of Crodked and Deformed Perſons. 
A CROOKED breaft or ſhoulder, or the exuberance of fleſſ whe 


in the body either of man or woman, ſignifies the perſon to be ex- . th 


tremely parſimonious and ingenious, and of a great underſtandings Pad a 
but very covetous, and ſcraping after the things of the world, at- nelly 


malieious: they are ſeldom in a medium, but either virtuous or cr: Melief, 


— 
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tremely vicious. But if the perſon deformed hath an excreſcence 
on bis breaſt inſtead of the back, he is for the moit part of a double 
heart, and very miſchie vous. | OED 
II. Of the divers Manners of going, and particular 
Pooſture both of Men and Women. 


HE or ſhe that goes ſlowly, making great ſteps as they go, are 
generally perſons of bad memory, and dull of apprehenſion, given 


to loitering, and not apt to believe what 1s told them. He who 


goes apace, and makes ſhort ſteps, is moſt ſucceſsful in all his un- 
dertakings, ſwift in his imagination, and humble in the diſpoſition 
of his affairs. He who makes wide & uneven ſteps, & fide long with. 


is one ofa greedy ſorbid nature, ſubtle, malicious, & wills to doevil, 


III. Of the Gait or Motion in Men and Women. 


EVERY man hath a certain gait or motion, and ſo in like man- 


der hath every woman: For a man to be ſhaking his head, or uſing 
ny light motion with his hands or feet, whether he ſtands, or fits, 
or ſpeaks is always accompanied with an extravagant motion, un- 
eceſſary, ſuperfluous and unhandſome. Such a man, by the rules 
f phyſiognomy, is vain, unwiſe, unchaſte, a detractor, unſtable, and 
nfaithful. He or ſhe whoſe motion is not much when diſcourfi 

th any one, is for the moſt part wiſe and well bred, and fit for 
py employment, ingenious and apprehenſive, frugal, faithful, and 
dduſtrious in buſineſs. He whoſe poſture is forwards and back- 


oted to be a vain filly perſon, of a heavy and a dull wit, and very 
alicious. He whoſe motion is lame and limping, or any other- 
iſe imperfect, or that counterfeits an imperfection, is denoted to 
envious, malicious, falſe and detraQting, 


PHYSIOGMOMY draws ſeveral judgment alſo from the fta- 
e of a man, which take as followeth; If a man be upright and 
pight, inclined rather to leanrſeſs than fat, it ſhews him to be bold, 
el, proud, clamorous, hard to pleaſe, and harder to be reconciled 


To be of tall ſtature,.and corpulent with it, denotes him te 
not only handſome but valiant alſo, but of no extraprdinary-un- 
ſtanding, and which is worſt of all, ungreatful and trepanning. 
who is extremely tall, and very lean ad thin, is a projecting 
» that defigns ne good to Limſelf, and ſuſpects every one to be 
9, ad as himſelf, importunate to obtain what he deſires, and ex- 
* ely wedded to his own humours. He who is thick and ſhort, 
ad n, envious, ſuſpicious, and very ſhallow of apprehenſion, eaſy 
x- Wclief, but very Jong before he will forget any injury, He-whe 


— 


rds, or, as it were whiſking up and down, mimical, is thereby de- 


. Judgments drawn from the Stature of a Man. 


en diſplcaſed, very frugal, deceitful, and in many things malici- 
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is lean and ſhort, but upright withal is by the rules of phyſiogas - 
my, wiſe and ingenious, bold and confident, and of. a good under- _ 
ſtanding, but of a deceitful heart. He who ſtoops as he goes, not I ha. 
ſo much by age as cuſtom, is very laborious, a retainer of ſecrets, 
but very incredulous, and not eaſy to | wag every vain report he 
hears. He that goes with his belly ing forth is ſociable 
merry, and eaſy to be periuaded. . | ; 


V. General Obſervations worthy of Note 


WHEN you find a red man to be faithful, a tall man to be wiſe, Hor 
a fat man to be ſwift of foot, a lean man to be a fool, a handſome Wn: 

man not to be proud, a poor man not to be envious, a whitely man 
not to be wile, one that talks through the noſe to ſpeak without 
ſnuffling, a knave to be no liar, an upright man not to be bold and 
hearty to his own loſs, one that drawls when he ſpeaks, not to bei 
crafty, and circumventing; a man'of a hot conſtitution, and full of 
hair on his breaſt and body, not to be haſtful: one that winks on a- 
nother with his eyes, not to be falſe and deceitful; one that know 
how to ſhuffle his cards, to be ignorant how to deal them; a rich 
man to be prodigal, a ſailor, and hangman to be pitiful, a poor man 
to build churches, a higler not to be a liar, and a praiſer of his 
ware; a buyer not to find fault with and undervalue that which he 
would willingly buy; a quack doctor to have a good conſcience 
both to God and man; a bailiff or catchpole not to be.a mercilel 
villain; an hoſteſs not to over reckon you, and an ufurer to be char 
table; then ſay you have found a prodigy, or men acting contra 

to the courſe of their nature. Fore # (220 | 
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Being choice and approved Remedies for the ſever: 
Diſtempets incident to the Human Body, 
| — 
A Powder for the Epilepſy, or Falling Sickneſs. 
| frag of Opoponax, crude antimony, dragon's blood, ci 
peony ſeeds of each an equal quantity, make them ine 
ſubtile powder, the doſe half a dram in black che/cy water. Bel 
you take it, the ſtomach muſt be cleanſed with ſome proper von 
as that of mynfinQ's emeitic tartar, from four grains to fix. 
children, ſalt of vitriol from a ſcruple to half a dram. 

A Vomit for a Swimming in the Head. 2 
Take cream of tartar half a ſcruple, caſtor two grains, mi 
together for a vomit, to be taken at four o'elock in the aftern® 
At night, going to bed, it will be very proper to take 3 dale 

the apoplectic powder. | 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. © 1 


- For Spitting of Blood. 
Take conſerve of comfrey, and of hips, of each ar punce-and a 
LN half ; conſerve of red roſes three ounces, dragon's blood a dram, 
„ppices of hyacinth 2 ſcruples, red coral a dram: mix with the ſyrup 
cM of red poppies, and make a ſoft electuary; take the quantity of a 
of walnut night and moruing. i 

we LIN A Powder againft Nomiting. oK 

Take crabs? eyes, red coral, ivory, of each two drams buynt hart ſ- 
horn one dram, cinnamon and red ſaunders, of each half a dram 
make all for a ſubtile powder, and take half a dram. | 


| For the Bloody Flax. 8 
Take a dran of powder of rhabarb in a ſufficient quantity of con- 


udanum cydomated a ſeruple: mix them, and make a bolus 


* For an Inflammation of the Lungs, 
Take curious water ten ounces, water of red poppies 3 ounces, 
yrup of poppies one ounce, pearl pepared a dram; make a julep, 
d take fix ſpoonfuls every four hours. N | 
| For Weakneſs in Women, 
After a gentle purge or two take the following decoction, viz. 


hole in þ quarts of water to a gallon: ſtrain and keep it for uſe; 
ake half a pint firſt in the morning, faſting, for 2 hours after: an» 
lier at four o'clock in the afternoon; and a third at going to bed. 


An Owtment for the Itch 

Take ſulpher vive, in a powder, half an ounce. 
r deliquium a ſufficient quantity, ointment of roſes four ounces 
ake liniment, to which add a ſcruple of oil of rhodium to arota- 

ze it, and rub the parts affected with it. ; 

| . * "For Worms in Children 

Take worm ſeed half a dram, flower of ſulphur a dram, ſal prn- 
lla half a dram, mix and make a powder; give as much as will lie 
on a ſilver threepence night and morning in treatcle or honey. 
br grown perſons add a ſmall quantity of aloe roſatum, and ſo make 
em up into pills; 3 or 4 of which may be taken ever morning. 
A Dit Drunk for the Vertigo, or Swimming of the Head, 
Take ſmall ale, and Boil it in the leaves of miſletoe forthe apple- 
e, roots of male peony, and peony flowers: then put it into a 
liel of four gellons in which hang a bag of half a pound of pea- 
cks dung, 2 drams of cloves bruiſed; drinþvit as common drink. 

Tg For a Loofeneſs. © + $5 
Take of venice treacle and diaſcordium, of each half a dram, in 
rm ale, water gruel, or what you like beſt, at night going to bed. 


— 


erve of red roſes early in the morning, and at night take of torified - . 1 
vr roaſted rhubarb half a dram, diaſcordium a dram and a half, liquid 


quarter of a pound of lignum vitæ; ſaſſafraes two ounces; boil the 


Oil of tartar, - 
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three ouces: mix them, and take two or three ſpoonfuls going to 


contrave rva, pearl and prepared coral of each a ſuſſicient quantity, 
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| For Fevers in Children. 
Take of crabs' eyes one dram, cream of tartar half a dram, white 
ſugar candy finely powdewd, the weight of both: mix all well to. ti 
gether, and give as. much as will lie upon a ſilver threepence, in a th 
ipoonful of barley-water or ſack-whey, _ 
For an Headach of a long ſtanding. . 
Take the juice of powder of diſtilled water of hog lice, and con- 
tine the uſe of it. | "Ig, 5 | 
Fior the Grpes in Children. 
Give a drop or two of the oil of anniſeed in a ſpoonful of pana« 
da, milk, or any thing you} ſhall think proper. 
A diſtilled water for a confirmed Phthifis. 
Take leaves of ground ivy five handfuls, fix nutmegs fliced, two A. 
pound of tre crumbs of white bread, three pound of ſnails half boil- of 
ed and ſliced into milk, and take of it three or four times a day, Wn 
ſweetened with ſugar of pearl or roſes. 
A quieting * 75 Draught when the Congh is violent. 


Take of water of green wheat ſix ounces, ſyrup of diaſcordium 


8, 


bed every night or every other night. 
For Vomiting or Leoſeneſt. 
Take of venice treacle one ounce, powder of tormentile roots, 


of the ſyrup of dried roſes, make an eleQuary: take the quantity ach 


olf a walnut every fourth or fifth hour; drink after it a draught of NTA 


ale or beer, with a cruſt of bread, mace, or cinnamon boiled in it. | ate 


A diſtilled water for the Faundice. 

Take a pound of the roots of Engliſh rhubarb ſliced, the rhines of 

four oranges, ſliced, the filings of ſteel a pound, freſh ſhrawbernes 

fix pounds, three quarts of white wine; a them ſtand in infuſion 

for ſome time, and diftil all according to art. Take of it 4 ounce 

twice a day with twenty drops of the ſpirit of ſaffron. 
For the Rheumatiſin. 

Take volatile ſalt of hartſhorn, volatile ſalt of amber, of each tw 
drams, crabsꝰ eyes one ounce, cochineal a ſcruple; mix and make: 
powder. Take half a dram of this three times a day, or indetl 
every four hours, keeping your bed and ſweating upon it. 

For a violent Toothach. | ; 

If the tooth be hollow, nothing cures but drawing; but if 06 | 
eafioned through a defluxion of humours upon the part, firſt takel " 
Purge, and at night hen you go to bed take a grain or tuo eee 
London laudanum, which will thicken the humours, ſtop the def. 4. 
&uxions, and conſequently remove the pain, I 
| : Fer St. Anthony's Fire. 
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Bleeding premiſed, take frog · ſpawn water and plantain water of 
each half a pint, ſugar of lead two drams; mix and ſhake the bott le 
till the ſalt is diſſolved. Dip a linen cl6th in this water, and bathe 
the part affected with it: it cools wonderfully, | 
— For the black Jaundice. 

Take flowers of ſal armoniac a dram, ſalt of amber a ſcruple, 
ſuedes diacurcuina a dram, extract of gentian a dram, ſaffron a 
ſcruple, gum armoniac diſſolved in vinegar of ſquils what ſuffices, 
make a maſs df ſmall pills; take it 3 or 4 mornings or evenings. 

For an Agus | I 
Take the common bitter drink without the purgatives, 2 quarts, 
ſalt of wormwood two ounces ; the beft Engliſh ſaffron a- dram. 
After you have taken a vomit, or convenient purge, take half a piat 
Jof this three times a day, viz. in the morning faſting, three o'clock 
in che afternoov, and laſt at night. ; i 
| | For the Cholic. 
Take anniſeed, ſweet fennel ſeed, coriander, carraway ſeeds, of 
ach 2 drams, cummin ſeed a dram, raſed ginger a ſmall. quantity, 
bruiſe all in a mortar, and put them into a quart of Nantz brandy: 
let them infuſe 3 days, ſhaking the bottle 3 or 4 times a day, then 
rain and keep it for uſe; take two or three ſpoonfuls in the fit. 
For the Palputation or beating of the Heart. 
Take powder of erabs' eyes, burnt hartſhorn, and red coral of 
ach a dram, Engliſh ſaffron a Teruple, mix, and make a powder. 
ake a ſcruple of it night and morning, in a ſpoonful of barley 
ater, drinking a draught after it. | 
For a Pain in the Stomach proceeding from Wind, 


ach 6 grains, galangyl cloves, of each a ſcruple, wood of aloes co. 
L of each a ſcruple, conſerve of roſes an ounce, conſerve of mint 
an ounce, with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of mint make an 
cteary If need require, you may add two grains of opium, 
Wyic, the quantity of a nutmeg in the morning faſting. 


end Lozenges reſtorative in a Conſumption. 
ker Take pine nuts prepared, two drams and a half, green fuſtick 2 
deed Ems, ſpecies diambræ 2 ſcruples, cinnamon half a dram, galangal 


cruple, cloves, half a dram; nutmegs 2 ſcruples, white ginger half 
iram, Xiloaloes half a ſcruple, with 4 ounces and a half of ſugar 
lolved in roſe water, & the ſpices, make a confection in lozenges. 
| Againſt Aches and Pains in the Joints, ; 
ake powder of chamedrois, chamopetys, and gentains of each 
e drams dried leaves of rue four ounces; make all into a fine 
der. After due purging give a dram of this night and morn- 
in a ſpoonful of white wine. 8 


Take venice treacle 3 drams, dittany, ſeeds of ambos daucus, of 
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For pots and Pimples in the Shin, 
Take black ſoap two ounces, ſulphur vive in powder one ounce; + 
tic them in a rag, and hang them in a pint of vinegar for the ſpace ſ 
of nine days: then rub and waſh the part gently twice a V that 
is night and morning. 
Purging Pills for the, Scurvy. 
Take roſin of julep twenty grains, aromatic pills with gum two 
grains, vitnolated tartar 26 grains, oil of juniper 10 grains witha ſuf, 
ficient quantity of gumarmoaiac diſſolved in vinegar & ſquils. Take 4 
at a time early iu the n g faſting 2 hours after. You may take $ 
them oace a week. | 

2 For Stinking Gums without Rottenneſi. 

Take powder of the beſt myrrh one ounce, claret wine a pint: af. 
ter two or three days infuſion, waſh your gums and mouth with it.] 

For the Rheumati/m proceeding ſrom the Scurvy, 

Take ftone-horſe "pa a pound, white wine 3 or 4 quarts, diftil 
according to art; take 5 or 6 ounces twice or thrice a Gay, 
Some take the infuſion only, but this exceeds it. 

Fur a Convulſive Cough in Children. 
After a gentle vomit and purge, apply a bliſter to the nape o 
the neck; but if the diſtemper be too obſtinate, then cut an iſſue in 
the neck or arm, or in thearm pits: keep them cloſe to a diet drink 


of chida ſarſa, ſhavings of ivory, ſaunders, and ſome diuretic inge * 
dients, but if a ſpecihc, you may have cupmoſs in powder every dz > 
in boiled milk, & the decoction of hyſſop, with a little caſtor & fſailron p 
For any inward Bleeding. ' i 

Take Lins of plantain and nettles, of each 3 handfuls, bruiſ a 
them well, and pour on them 6 ounces of plantain water: Make „ 
ſtrong emulſion, and drink the whole off. fl 
For a Bleeding at the Nuſe. 42 

Take a dried toad, iew it up in a ſilk bag and SEAT" it at tbe piii ce 
of the ſtomach a conſiderable time. This hath performed the cun qu 
| when other medicines have failed. bu 
For the ſame, Take celeanthum rubefactum, r the caput m th 


tum of*vitriol half an ounce, boil it in a quart of quick lime was 
to · a pint, when cold and ſettled, ſtrain it. Dip a tent in It, 4% 
thruſt it up the noſtril, or you may ſnuff it up. 
| Poawder againſt Poiſon and Peſtilence. - 
Take zeodary, euphorbium, corarilina, tormentil, gentian, co! 
mon dittany, ſealed earth, armenian bole, red and white coral, ſpii 
' nard, maſtich, clove jelly-flowers, leſſer centuary, red ſaunders, bv 
of a ſtag's heart, camphire, of each equal parts. Make all into! 
inpalpable powder: give one dram with ſofal water, or with v3 
and forrs boiled together. 
Tas ExD or Tus Family PuYS1CLAN, . 
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PART I. 
A GUIDE FOR 
CHILD-BEARING WOMEN. 


f \ ———— OO —— 

in | 

i INTRODUCTION. 

** ]] nave given this book the title of The Complete and Expe- 


I- rienced MIDWIFE, both becauſe it is chiefly deſigned for 
| thoſe that profeſs Midwifery, and contains whatever is neceſſa- 
ry for them to know in the practice thereof, and alſo becauſe 
it is the reſult of many years experience, and that in the moſt 
difficult caſes, and is therefofe the more to be depended upon. 
A midwife is the moſt necefſiry and honourable office, being 
indeed a helper of nature; which therefore makes it neceſſary 
for her to be well acquainted with all the operations of nature 
in the work of generation, and inftruments with which-ſhe 
works : for ſhe that knows not the operations of nature, nor 
with what tools ſhe works, muſt needs be at a loſs how to aſ- 
fiſt therein, And ſeeing the inſtruments of operation both in 
men and women are thoſe things by which mankind are produ- 
ced, it is very neceffary that all midwives ſhould be well ac- 
quainted with them, that they may the better underſtand their 
buſineſs, and aſſiſt nature as there ſhall be occaſfian. - The firſt 
thing then neceſſary, as introductory to this Treatiſe, is an 
ANATOMICAL DESCRIPTION of the ſeveral parts of 
gener*tion both in men and women; and haviog deſigned 
throughout to comprehend much in a little room, I ſhall avoid 
all unneceſſary and impertinent matters with which books of 
this nature are for the moſt part too much clogged, and which 
are more curious than needful. And though I ſhall be neceſ- 
ſitated to ſpeak glainly, that ſo I may be underſtood, yet I 
ſhall do it with that modeſty * none (hall have need to bluſtt, 


' 
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-unleſs it be from ſomething in themſelves, rather than from 
what they ſhall find here; having the motto of the royal gar. 
ter for my defence, which is, © Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe.“ 
Evil to him that evil thinks. 


} 


CHAP. I. 


An Anatomical Deſcription of the Inſtruments 
of Generation both in Man and Woman. 


Sect. I. Of the Parts of Generation in Man. 


S the generation of mankind is produced by the coition of 
both ſexes, it neceſſarily follows, that the inſtruments of 
-generation are of two ſorts, viz. male and female; the opera- 
tions of which are by action and paſſion; and herein the agent 
is the ſeed, and the patient blood; whence we may eaſily col- 
leR, that the body of man, being generated by action and paſ. 
ſion, he muſt needs be ſubje& thereunto during his life. Now, 
fince the inſtruments of generation are male and female, it will 
be neceſſary to treat of them both diſtinctly, that the honeſt 
and diſcreet midwife' may be well acquainted with their ſeveral 
parts, and their various operations, as they contribute to the 
work of generation, And in doing this, I ſhall give the honour 
' of precedence to my own ſex, and ſpeak firſt of the parts of 
generation in man, which will be comprehended under fix par- 
 ticulars, viz. The preparing veſſels, the corpus varicoſum, the 
teſticles or ſtones, the vaſa deferentia, the ſeminal veſſels, and 
the yard. Of each of which in their order. 

1. The fill are the vaſa preparentia, or preparing veſlels, | 
| which are in number four, two veins, and as many arteries; Þf 
and they are called preparing veſſels from their office, which is 
to prepare that matter or ſubſlance which the ſtones turn into 

| feed, to fit it for the work, Whence you way note, that the 

| Jiver is the original of blood, and lifributes it through the | 

| body by the veins and not by the heart, as ſome have taught. | 
= As to the original cf theſe veins, the right vein proceedeth | 
a" | from the vena cava, or great vein, which receives the blood 

| 


from the liver, and diſtributes it by its branches to all the þ 


two main branches of the hollow vein paſſing to the reins. 
As to the arteries, they both riſe ſrom the great artery, which 


— — — — —— os — — rr y — 


body; the left is from the emulgent vein, which is one of the 


1 


ts 
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the Greeks call that which is indeed the great trunk, and ori- 


ginal of all the arteries. But I will not trouble you with Greek 
derivations of words, affecting more to teach you the know. 
ledge of things than words, ; ; 
2. The next thing to be ſpoken of is the corpus varicoſum, 
and this is an interweaving of the veins and arteries which car- 
ry the vital and natural blood to the ſtones to make ſeed of. 
Theſe, though at their firſt declenſion they Keep at a ſinall 
diſt .ace the one from the other, yet before they enter the 


ſtones they make an admirable integmixture of twiltiag the 


one from the other, fo that ſometimes the veins go into the ar- 


| teries, and ſometimes the arteries into the veins; the ſubſtance 


of which is very hard and long, not much unlike a pyramid in 
form, without any ſenſible hollowneſs : the uſe is to make 
one body of the blood and vital ſpirits, which they both mix 


and change the colour of from red to white, that fo the ſtones 


may both have a fit matter to work upon, and do their work 
more eaſily, for which reaſon, the interweaving reacheth dawn 
to the very ſtones, and pierceth into their ſubſtance, _. | 

3. The ſtones ate the third things to be ſpoken of, callee alſo 
teſticles: in Latin, teſtes; 'that is, a witneſs, becauſe they 
witneſs one to be a man, As to theſe I need not tell you their 
number, nor where nature has placed them, for that is obvious 
to the eye. Their ſubſtance it ſoft, white, ſpongy, full of 
ſmall veins and arteries, which is the reaſon they {well to ſuch 
a bigneſs upon the flowing down of the humour in them. 
Their form is oval; but moſt authors are of opinion that their 
bigneſs is not equal, but that the right is the biggeſt, the hotteſt, 
and breeds the beſt and ſtrongeſt ſeed. Each of theſe ſtones 


hath muſcles called cremaſter ; which ſignifies to hold up, be- 


cauſe they pull up the ſtones in the act of coition, that ſo the 
veſſels being ſlackened may the better void the ſeed, Theſe 
muſcles are weakened both by age and ſickneſs; and then the 
ſtones hang down lower than in youth and health. Theſes 
ſtones are of preat uſe, for they convert tbe blood and vital 


ſpirits into the ſeed for the procreation of man; but this muſt 
not be underſtood as if they converted all the blodd that comes 


into them into ſeed, for they keep ſome for their own nou +» 
riſhment, But beſides this they add ſtrength and courage to 


- body ;. which is evident from this, that eunuchs are neither | 4 
0 hot, ſtrong, nor valiant, as other men, nor -is an ox ſo hot. 


or valiant as a bull. | 
9 8 H 2: 
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thin internal fkin of the yard ſuffers not t 


a. The next in order are the vaſa deferentia, which are the 
veſſels that carry the feed from the ſtones to the ſeminal veſ. 


ſels, which is kept there till its expulſion, Theſe are in num. 


ber two, in colour white, and in ſubſtance nervous or ſine wy; 
and from certain hollowneſs which they have in them, are alſo 
ſpermatic pores. 'They iſe not far from the preparing veſſels; 


and when they come into the cavity of the belly, they turn 


back again, and paſs into the back fide of the bladder, between 
it and the right gut; and when they come near the neck of 
the bladder, they are joined to the ſeminal galls, which ſome. 
whit reſemble the cells of an honey- comb; which cells con- 


_ tam sn oily ſabſtance, for they draw the fatty ſubſtance from 


the ſeed, which- they empty into the urinal paſſage, which is 
done for the moſt part in the act of copulation, that ſo the 
Vroeh the acrimony 
or ſharpneſs of the ſeed, And when the vaſa deferentia has 
pefie;;. as before narraced, they fall into the glandula proſtrata, 
which art the veſſels by nature ordained to keep the ſeed, and 
which are next to be ſpoken of. | 
F. The ſeminal veſſels, called glandulum ſeminale, are cer. 


_ tain kerhels placed between the neck of the bladder and the 


right.gnt, compoſing about the vaſa deferentia, thefurethra or 


common paſtige-for ſeed and urine, "paſſing through the midſt 


of it, and may properly enough be called the conduit of the 
vard, At the mouth of the arethra, where it meets with the 
vaſa deferentja, there is a4hick ſkin, whoſe office is to hinder 


the ſeminal veſſels, which are of a ſpongy nature, from ſhed- 


ding their ſeed againſt their will: this ſkin is very fall of 
pores, and through the heat of the act of copulation, the pores 
open; and ſo give piſſige to the ſeed, which being of a very 
ſabtile ſpirit, and eſpecia}lv being moved, will paſs through 


this caruncle or ſkin as quickſilver through a leather; and of 
- Fet the pores of this Kin are not diſcernible unleſs in the 


anatomy of a man who hid a violent [paging in the reins when 
he died, and then they are conſpicuous, thoſe veſſels being the 
proper ſeat of th+t diſ- aſe, | 

6. The laſt of the parts of generation in man to be ſpoken 
of is the yard, which has a principal ſhare in the work of ge- 
neration, and is called penis, from its hanging without the 


body; and it corfiſts ef Kin, tendons, veins, arteries, finews, 


and great ligaments, and is long and round, being ordained by 
nature both for the pailage oi the utine, and for the conveying 
of ſeed into the matrix. It hath ſome parts common with 1 
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to the refl of the body, as the ſkin, or the membranz'carneſa z 
and ſome parts it has peculiar to itſelf, as the two nervous 
bodies, the ſeptum, the urethra, the glands, the four muſcles, S 
and the veſſels. The ſkin, which the Latios call cutus, is full 
of pores, through which the ſweet and fulginous or ſooty black. 1 
* yanours of the third concoction (which concocts the blood into 
Ach) paſs out: Theſe pores are very many and thick, but 
hardly viſible to the eye; and when the yard ſtands not it is 
Aaggy : but when it ſtands it is ſliſf: The {kin is very ſenſible, 
becauſe the nerves concur to make up its b-ing z for the brain 


» 1 gives ſenſe to the body by the nerves. As to the cernus mem- 
' EN or fleſhy (kin, it is ſo called, not becauſe its body is 
n fleſhy, but becauſe it lies between the fleſh, and paſſeth in other 
O parts of the body underneath the fat, and Ricks cloſe to the 
e muſcles : but in the yard there is no fat at all, only a few ſu- 
y {FF perficial veins and arteries paſs between the former Kin and 


this, which when the yard ſtands are viſible to the eye: Theſe 
are the parts common both to the yard, and to the reſt of the 


d body, I will now ſpeak of thoſe parts of the yard which are 
1H peculiar to itſelf, and to no other parts of the body: And 
r. thoſe are likewiſe fix, as has been already ſaid, of which it will 
e alſo be neceſſary to ſpeak particularly. And. 
Ir 1. Of the Nervous Bodies: Iheſe are two, though joined 
> together, and are hard, long, and Gnewy, they are ſpungy with- 
* in, and full of black blood; the fpongy ſabſtance of the inward. 
he art of it ſeems to be woven together like a net, conſiſting of 


innumerable twigs of veins and arteries. The blagk blood 
contained therein is very full of ſpirits, and the delights or de- 
fire of Venus add heat to theſe, which cauſeth the yard to 
ſtand ; and that is the reaſon that both venereal fights and 
tales will do it. Nor need it be ſtrange to any, that Venus, 
being A plant cold and moiſt, ſhould add heat to thoſe parts, 
fince by night, as the Pſalmiſt teſtifies, Pſal. cxxi. 9. Now 
$ this hollow ſpongy intermixture or weaving was ſo ordered by 
nature, on purpoſe to contain the ſpirit of yenereal heat, that 
| the yard may not fall before it hath done its work, Theſe two 
fide ligaments of the yard, where they are thick and round, 
ariſe fiom the lower part of the ſhare bone, and at the begin- 
ning are ſeparated the one from the other, reſembling a pair of 
borns, or the letter V, where the urethra or common paſſage 
ol urine and ſeed paſſeth between them. 2 | [5248 
| Y., | Thoſe nervous bodies of which I have ſpoken, ſo ſoon. as 
they come to the joining of the ſhare- bone, are joined by-the WWW 


* 


\ 


* through the body of the yard, much excceding the diſperſion 


hd 
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ſeptum. lucium, which is the ſecond internal part to be deſcrib. 
ed, which in ſubſtance is white and nervous, or finewy, and its 
_ uſe is to uphotd the two fide ligaments and the urethra, 

3 "The third thing in the internal parts of the yard is the 
urethra, which is the paſſige or channel by which both the ſced 
and urine is conveyed outthrough the yard. The ſubſtance of 
it is finewy, thick, foft, and looſc, as the fide ligaments ate; it 
begins a! the neck of the bla der, and being joined to it. paſſ- 
eth to the glands. It has in the beginning of it three holes, of 
which the largeſt of them is in the midſt, which receive« the 
urine into it; the other two are smaller, by which it receives 
the ſeed from each ſemina! veſſel, . 

4. The yard has four muſcles. on each ſide two : theſe mul. 
cles are instruments'of voluntary motion, without which no part 
of the body can move itſelf, It conſiſts of fibrous fleſh to make 
its body, of nerves for its ſenſe, of veins for its nourihment, of 
_ arteries for its vital heat, of a membrane or ſkin to knit it to- 
gether, and to diſtinguiſh one muſcle from another, and all of 
them from the fleſh ; of theſe muſcles, as I ſaid before, the yard 
has two on each fide, and the uſe of them is to ere the vard 
and make it ftand; and therefore they are alſo called EreQor-, 
But here you muſt note, that of the two on each fide, the one 
is ſhorter and thicker than the other; and theſe are they that 
do erect the yard; and ſo are called EreRors: but the two others 

eing longer and smaller, their office is to dilate the lower part 
of the urethra; both for making water and emitring ſæed; upon 
which account they are called Accelerators. 

- 5: That which is called the glands, is the e:treme part of the 
yard, Which is very ſoft, and of a moſt exquiſite feeling, by 
\ reaſon of the thinneſJ of the ſkin wherew'th it is covered ; [his 
is covered with the preeputium, of fore {k-n, which in ſome men 
covers the top of the yard quite cloſe, but in others it doth 
not; which ſxin moving up and down in the act of copulation, 
brings pleaſure both to man and woman, This outer-ſkin 1 
that which the Jews were commanded to cut off on the eighth 
day. This preputium, or fore-{kin, is tied to the glans by a 
lig2ment or bridle, which is called Fænum. 
© 6. The laſtintern+l part of the yard are the veſſe's thereof, 
veins, nerves, and arteries, Of theſe ſome paſs by the ſkin, and 
are viſible to the eye when the yard ſtands : others paſs by the 
inward parts of the yard; the arteries are wonderfully diperf d 


of the veins ; for the right artery is diſperſed to the lett fide, | Þ 
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B and the left to th» right file. It hath two nerves, the lefſer 
J whereof is beſtowed upon the Kin, the greater upon the mu'cles 
and body of the yard. But this much (hal! ſuſhie- to be ſaid in 

e deſcribinz the parts of generation en men: And H (hall therefore, 
1 in the next place, proceed tn deſcribe thoſe of women. tha ſo 
the honeſt ard induſtrious midwife may know how to help them 
t ! in their extremities, | X | | 1 
= | Hy EE | 
f Sect. II. Dezcribing the, Parts of Generation in Nomen. 
Ee . 
s WS WHATEVER ignorant perſons may imagine. or ſom- good 

wom*«" think. they are unwilling thoſe private parts which na- 
(. ture has given them ſhould he expoſed, yet it is in this caſe abſo- 
rt ö lutely neceſſary: for I do pofitively afficm, that it is impoſſible 
de truly to apprehend what a midwife ought to do, if theſe parts 
of are not perfectly underſtood by them; nor do I know ariy rea- 
o. ſon they have to be ashamed to ſee or hear a particular deſerip- 
of tion of what God and nature has given them, ſince it i not the 
rd having theſe part“, but the unlawful uſe of them, that cauſes 
rd ſha e. tt 
re, lo proceed then in this deſcription more regularly, I ſhall 
ne ſpeak in order of th-\- following principal parts: firit, It the 
lat Privy Paſſige; ſecondly, Of the Wom'); thirdly: Of the Teſti- 
ers cles or Stenes; fourthly, Of the Spermatic Veſſels, | 


1ſt, Of the Privy Paſſage. Under this head | (hill conſider . 
the fix following parts : 2 


1. The lips, which are viſi le to the eye, and are defigaed 


the by nature as a cover to the fiſſ na magna, or great orifice : thefe 

by care framed of the body, and have pretty ſtore of ſpongy fat; 
his Maad their uſe is to keep the internal parts from cold and duſt, ' 
nen heſc are the only things that are obvious to the fight : the 
oth reſt are concealed; ind cannot be ſeen, unieſ- theſe two lips are 
100, ¶ſtretched aſundey, and the entry of the privities opened. 

1 is 2. When the lips are ſevered, the next that appears is the 
hth ympbe, or wings; they are formed of ſoft and ſpongy fleſh, 

Jy 2 and are in form and colour Vke the comb of a cock. 


3- In the uppermoſt par, juſt above the urinary paſſage, may 
eof, be obſerved the chtoris, which is a fi:ewy and hard bodo, full 
and of ſpongy and black matter within, like the ſide ligament of 
the ebe yard, repreſenting in form the yard of a man, and ſuffers 
fd | —— and falling as that oth; and it grows hard, and be- 
ſion eomes erected as a man's yard in proporti in to the defire a wo- 
fide, | nan hath in copulation and this alſo is that which gives a wo- 


| 


— 


% 


{ 


| Nay ſome have gone ſo far as to ſay, that thoſe «perſons that 


low, iſſuing forth of the inward parts of the great lips, imme. 


an effuſion of blood; after which they remain ſeparated, and 
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man delight in copulation ; for without this a waman hath nei. 
ther a deſire to copulation, nor delight in it, nor can conceive 
by it. And [ have heard that ſome women have had their eli. 
toris ſo long that they have abuſed other women therewith ; 


have been reported to be Hermaphrodites, as having the peri. 
tals both of men and women, are only ſuch women to whom 
the clitoris hangs out externally, reſembling the form of a yard. 
Fut though I will not be poſitive in this, yet it is certain that 
the larger the clitoris is in any woman, the more luſtful ſhe is. 

4. Under the clitoris, and above the neck, appears the ori- 
fice, or urinary paſſage, which is much larger in women than 
men, and cauſes their water to come from them in a great 
ſtreaw. On both ſides the urinary paſſage may be ſeen two 
ſmall membraneous appendices, a little broader above than be. 


diately under the clitoris; the uſe whereot is to cover the ori. 
fice of the urine, and defend the bladder from the cold air; ſo 
that when a woman piſſeth, ſhe contracts herſelf fo, that he 
conduAs out the urine without ſuffering it to ſpread along the 
privities, and often without ſo much as wetting the lips; and 
therefore theſe ſmall membraneous wings are called the Nym- 
phe. becauſe they govern women's water. Some women have 
them ſo great and long, that they have been neceſſitated to cut 
off ſo much as has exceeded and grew without the lips. 

5. Near this are four caruncles or fleſhy knobs,, commonly c 
called cacuncles myrtiformes; theſe are placed on each fide Ie 
two, and a {mal} one above, juſt under the urinary paſſage, and Ilir 
in virgins are _r:ddiſh, plump, and round, but hang flagging 
when virginity is loſt. In virgins they are joined together by 
a thin and ſine wy ſkin or membrane, which is called the hy- 
men, and kee ps them in ſubjection, and makes them reſemble 
a kind of roſe-bud half blown. This diſpofition of the CAIUN- 
cles is the only certain ſign of virginity, it being io vain to 
ſearch for it elſewhere, or hope to be informed of it any other | 
way: And tis from the paſſing and bruifing theſe caruncles | 
and forcing and breaking the little membranes, (which is done 
by the yard in the firſt act of copulation) that there happen 


, + Th 


never recover their firſt figure, but become more and more fla! | | 
as the acts of copulation are increaſed ; and in thoſe that have 
children they are almoſt totally defaced, by reaſon of the great 

diſtenſion theſe parts ſuffer in the time of their labour. Theit 1 
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uſe is to ſtraiten the neck of the womb, tb hinder the cold 
ir from incommoding it, and lik wiſe to increaſe mutual plea- 
are in the act of coĩtion; for the caruncles being then extteme- 
y ſwelled, and filled with blood and ſpirits, they cloſe with 
ore pleaſure upon the yard of the man, whereby the woman 
is much more delighted. What 1 have ſaid of the effuſion of 
blood which happens in the firſt act of copulation, though 
Ewhen it happens it is an undoubted fizn of virg nity, ſhewin 
the caruncles myrtiformes have never been preſſed till then; 
| yet when there happens, no blood, it is not always a fign that 
virginity is loſt before ; for the hymen may be broken without 
copulation, by the defluction of ſharp humours, which ſometimes 
is alſo done by the unſkilful applving of beſtearies to provoke 
e. the terms, & But theſe things happens ſo rarely, that thoſe 
e. Nvirgins to whom it ſo happens do thereby bring themſelves 
ji. Nunder a jaſt ſuſpicion. | : 
ſo 6. The bent to be ſpoken of is the neck of the womb, which 
he Jie nothing elſe but the diſtance between the privy paſſage and 


| 


he Ihe mouth of the womb, into which the man's yard enters in 
ad ihe act of copulation; and in women of reaſonable ſtature is 
m. about eight inches in length, is of a membraneous ſub- 


ve : ſtance, fleſhy without, ſKinny and very much wrinkled within; 
cut Phat it both may rerain the ſeed caſt into it in the act of copu- 
ation, and alſo, that it may dilate and extend itſelf to give ſuf. 


aly Irient paſſage to the infant at its birth. It is compoſed of two 
Je Inembranes, the innermoſt of them being white, nervous, and 
and IPircularly wrinkled, much like the palate of an ox, that fo it 
ing ight either contract or dilate it{clf according to the bigneſs 
by r length of the man's yard ; and to the end that by the col- 
hy- lion, or ſqueezing, or prefling made by the yard in copula- 
wie on, the pleaſure may be naturally augmented. The external 
-n. r outmoſt membrane is red and fleſhv, like the muſcle of the 
\ to Mondameat, ſurrounding the firſt, to the end the yard may be 


the beiter cloſed within it: and it is by means of his mem- 


| 


cle IPr2ne that the neck adheres the ſtronger boch to the bladder 
jone nd the right gut. The internal membrane in young gicls is 
pers . ern ſoft and delicate, but in women much addicted to copula- 

ad ion it grows harder; and in thoſe that are grown aged, 


It — have been given much to venery, it is almoſt become 
Pruty. 2 0 

2dly, Havjag ſpoken of the Privy Paſſige, I come now to 
peak of the Womb, which the Latins call. Matrix, yet the 
ply Eaglith word is the womb, Its parts are two; the mouth 


— 
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more diſtended it is, the thinper it muſt be, and the nearer a 


cies of the elementary world, hath placed ſuch a magnetic vit- 
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of the womb and the bottom of it. The mouth is an orifice 
at the entrance into it, which may be dilated and ſhut toge- 
ther like a purſe ; for although in the act of copulation it be 
big enough to receive the glands of the yard, yet after concep- 
tion it is fo cloſe ſhut, that it will not admit of the point of a 
bodkin to enter; and yet again at the time of the woman's de- 
livery it is opened ſo extraordinarily, that the infant paſſeth 
through it into the world; at which time this orifice wholly 
diſappears, and the womb ſeems to have but one great cavity, 4 
from its bottom to the very entrance of the neck. When a2 
woman is not with child, it is a little oblong, and of ſubſtance || 
very thick and cloſe ; but when ſhe is with child, it is ſhorten- 
ed, and its thickneſs diminiſheth proportionably to its diſten- 
tion: And therefore it is a miſtake of ſome anatomiſts to! af. 
firm, that its ſubſtance waxeth thicker" a little before a wo- | 
man 's labour; for any one's reaſon will inform them, that the 
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woman iso the time of her delivery, the ſhorter her womb 
muſt be extended. As to the action by which this inward ori- 
fice of the womb is opeued and ſhut, it is purely nature for 
were it otherwiſe, there would got be ſo many baſtards begot- 
ten as there are; nor would many married women have ſo 
meuy children were it at their own choice, for they would 
hinder conception, though they would be willing enough to uſe 
copulation ; for nature has attended that ation with ſomething 
fo pleaſing and delight ful, that they are willing to indulge them- 
ſelves in the uſe thereof, notwithſtanding the pains they after- 
wards endure, and the hazard of their lives which often follows 
it: And thi- comes to pals not ſo much from any inordinate lat 
in women, as that the great Director of Nature, for the ia ; 
creaſe and multiplication of mankind, and even all other ſpe- 


tue in the womb, that it draws the feed to it as the load-ſtone 
draws iron, | | 8 | 

The Author of Nature has placed the womb in the belly, 
that the heat may always be maintained by the warmth ot 
the purt ſurrounding it; it is therefore ſeated in the middle T 
of the Hypogaſtrium,Tor lower part of the belly) between th 0! 
bladder and the rectum, (or right gut) by which alſo it is de. t 
fended from any hurt through the hardneſs of the bones; and em 
is placed in the lower part of the belly for thy conveniency Wy 
of copulation, and of a bith's being thruſt out at the full te 
time, * " * 


— 
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It is of a figure almoſt round, inclining ſomewhat to an ob- 
long. in part reſembling a pear, for, from being broad at the 
bottom, it gradually terminates in the point of the orifice 
which is narrow. 8 s . | 
The length, breadth, and thickneſs of the womb differ ac- 
cording to the age and diſpoſition of the body: For in virgins 
not ripe it is very ſm-!l in all its dimenfions, but in women 
whoſe terms'flow in great q:antities, and ſuch as frequently 
uſe copdlation, it is much larger; and if they had children, 
FT it is larger in them than in ſuch as have none; but in women 
Jof a good ſtature, and well ſhaped, it is (as I have ſaid before) 
from the entry of the privy parts to the. bottom of the womb 
uſvuMy about eight inches, but the length of the body of the 
omb alone does not exceed three inches, the breadth thereof 
s near about the ſame, and of the thickneſs of the little finger, 


Cc chen the woman is not pregnant; but when the woman is with 

a | Wchild it becomes of a prodigious greatneſs, and the neaxer ſhe 
ab Ws to her delivery, the more is the womb extended, _. 

ri- It is not without reaſon then that Nature (or the God of na- 
Or ure rather) has made the womb of a membraneous ſubſtance ; 
ot- or thereby it does the eaſier open to conceive, and is gradual- 

ſo | Wy dilated from the growth of the Fœtus, or young one, and is 
ald ftetwards contracted and cloſed again, to thruſt forth both it 
uſe d the after-burden, and then to retire to its primitive ſeat. 
ing ence allo it is enabled to expel any noxious humours which 
em- Wmetimes happen to be contained within it. g | 
ter- Before I have done with the womb, which is the field of ge- 
lows ration, and — therefore to be the more particularly taken 
lat re of, (for as the ſeeds of plants can produce no fruits, nor 
e in- ring, unlels ſown in ground proper to waxen and excite their 
 ſpe- } FE getative virtue, ſo likewiſe the ſeed of a man, though poten- 
; vit- ll containing all the parts of a child, would never produce 
None admirable an effect, if it were not caſt into the fruitful field 

| nature, the womb) I ſhall proceed to a more particular de- 

belly) ption of the parts thereof, and the uſes to which nature has 
th off Whignel them. 

1iddlel The womb then is compoſed of various ſimilar parts, that 

n th of membranes, veins, arteries, and nerves. ' Its membranes 

is de. to, and they compoſe the principal part of its body; the 
and emoſt of which ariſeth from the peritoneum, or cawl, and is 

iency chin, without ſmooth, but within equal, that it may the 
ie full 1 to the womb, as it were flethy and thicker than 


© We meet within the body, when a woman is not pteg- 
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eaſier cloſe again aſter delivery. 


all theſ: are inſerted andXerminated in the proper membrane 
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nant, and it is interw-»ven with all ſorts of fibres“ or ſmall ſtrings, 
that may the better fit rhe extepſion of the child, and the wa. 
ters cauſed during the pregnancy, and allo that it may the 


The veins and arteries proceed both from the Hypogaſtrics 
and the Spermatic veſſels, of which I ſhall ſpeak by and by: 


of the womb, The arteries ſupply it with blood for its nou. 
riſhment, which being brought thither in too great a quantity, 
ſweats through the ſubſtance of it, and diſtiis, a» if it were a 
dew, into the bottom of its cavity; from whence do proceed | 
both the terms in ripe virgins, and the blood which nouriſheth 
the embryo in breeding women, The branches which ſve 
from the ſpermatic veſſels are inſerted in each fide of the hot. 
tom of the womb, and are much leſs than thoſe which proceed 
from the Hypogaſtrics, thoſe being greater and bedewing the A 
whole ſubſtance of it. There are vet ſome other ſmall veſſel, 
which, arifing the one from the other, are conducted to the ni 
ternal orifice, and by theſe, thoſe that are pregnant do purg: Wl 
away the ſuperfluity of their terms, when they happen to har 
more than is uſed in the nouriſhment of the infant; by which 
means natur hath taken ſuch care of the womb, that, during 
its pregnancy, it ſhall not be obliged to open itſelf for the pal 
ing away thoſe excrementious humours, which, ſhould it be tor Wl 
ced to do, might often endanger abortion. Re! i 
As touching the nerves, they proceed from the brain, whicl 
- furniſhes all the inner parts of the lower belly with then, 
which is the true reaſon it hath ſo gieat a ſympathy with th 
ſtomach, which is likewiſe very conſiderably furniſhed from lt 
ſame part; ſo that the womb cannot be affected with ay 
pain but the ſtomach fs immediately ſenſible thereof, which! 
the cauſe of thoſe loathing or frequent vomitings that happe 
to it. - | 
But beſides all theſe parts which compoſe the womb, it hu 
yet four ligaments, whoſe office is to keep it firm in its plat 
and prevent its conſtant agitatien by the continual motion 
the inteſtines which ſurround it, two of which are above i 
two below: "Thoſe above are called the broad ligaments, “ 
.Cauſe of their broad and membraneous figure, and are nothiy 
elſe but the production of the peritoneum, which, growing ® 
of the fide of the loins towards the reins, come to be inſerts 
in the ſides of the bottom of the womb, to hinder the bo 
from bearing too much on the neck, and ſo from ſufferis 
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precipitation, as will ſometimes happen when the ligaments 
are too much relaxed; and do alſo contain the teſticles, ana ' 
as well ſafely conduct the different veſſels as the ejaculatoties 
to the womb. | 
taking their original from the fide of the womb near the horn, 
from whence. they paſs the groin, together with the produc- 
tion of the peritoneum, which accompanies them through the 
rings and holes of the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles of the 
belly, which divide themſelves into many little branches, re- 
ſembling the foot of a gooſs, of which ſome are inſerted into 
the Os Þ 

membranes that cover the upper and interior parts of the 
thigh; and it is that which caufes the numbneſs which wo- 
men with child feel in their thighs. "Theſe two ligaments are 
long, round, and nervous, and pretty big in their beginning 
near the matrix, hollow in their riſe, and all along to the Os 


The lowermoſt are called round ligaments, 


ubis, and the reſt are loft and confounded with the 


Pubis, where they are a little ſmaller, and become flat, the bet - 
ter to be inſerted in the manner aforeſaid : it is by their meane 


the woinb is hindered from riſing too high. Now, although 


the womb is held in its natural fitnation by means of theſe 
four ligaments, yet it has liberty enough to extend itſelf when 
pregnant, becauſe they are very looſe, and ſo eafily yield to its 
diſtenſien. But beſides theſe ligaments, which keep the 


womb as it were in a poiſe, yet it is faſtened, ſ greater ſecu- i F 


rity, by its neck, both to the bladder and tectum, between 
which it is ſituated. Whence-it comes to paſs, that if at aay 
time the womb be inflame l, it communicates the inflammation 
to the neighbouring parts, OT IO 

Its uſe, or proper action in the work of generation, is to re- 
ceive and retain the ſeed, and to reduce it from power to action 
by its heat, for the generation of the infant, and is therefore 
abſolutely neceſſary for the preſervatinn of the ſpecies. It alio 
ſeems by accident to receive and expel the impurities of the 
whole body, as when we men have abundance of whites, and to 


purge away from time to time the fuperfluity of the blood, 1. 
as it doeth every month by the evacuation of the blood, as 4 


when a woman is not with child. | 2 1 
3aly. The next thing to be deſcribed in the genitals of wo- 
men, is the teſticles or ſtones, for ſuch e as well as 

men, but are not for the fame uſe, and indeed ate different to 


thoſe of men in ſeyerat particulars: As 1ft, In place, being if 1 
: whereas in men they are without. 2dly, In 
being uneven in women, but ſmooth in men. 3dly, Ia 


within the belly; 
f gure, 


nave as well as oY 
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magnitude, being leſſer in women than in men. qthly, They 
are not fixed in women by muſcles, but by ligatures. 5thly, 
They have no proſtrates or kernals, as men have. 6thly, They 
differ in form, being depreſſed or flattiſh in women, but oval 
in men. 5thly, "They. have but one ſkin, whereas men have 
four; for the ſtones of men being more expoſed, nature has 
provided for them accordingly. "8thly, Their ſubſtance is more 
Toft than in men. And gthly, Their temperature is colder 7 
than men. And as they differ in all theſe reſpeQs, ſo do they 
alſo in their uſe, for they perform not the ſame actions as men, 
. as I ſhall ſhow preſently, As for their ſcat, it is in the hol. | 
 lowneſs of the abdomen, and therefore not extremely pendu- 
Tous, but reſt upon the ova or egg. *Tis true Galen and Hip. 
% | _pocrates did erroneouſly imagine, that the ſtones in women 
= did both contain and eiaborate the feed, as thoſe do in men, fi 
but it is a great miſtake : For the teflicles of a woman are 26 
it were no more than two cluſters of eggs, which lie there to 
be impregnated by the moſt ſpirituous particles, or animating 
effluviums conveyed -out of the womb through two tubes, ot 
Aifferent veſſels; But, however, the ſtones in women are very 
| uſeful ; for where they are defeQive, generation-work is at an 


— 


end. For though theſe little bladders, which are on their ſu- 
perficies, -coggain nothing of ſeed, yet they contain ſeveral 
eggs, (commonly to the number of twenty in each teſticle) 
one of which being impregnated. in the act of coition, by the 
t 2 * 
moſt ſpirituous part of the ſeed of the man, deſcends through 
| the oviduQts into the womb, and there in proceſs of time be- 
' comes a living child. ; —_ | 
| 4thly, I am now to ſpeak of Spermatic Veſſels in women, 
| which are two, and are faſtened in.their whole extent by a 
{ membrancous appendix to the broad ligament of the womb: 
Theſe do not proceed from the tefticle&as in men, but are dif- 
tant from them a finger's breadth at leaſt z and. being diſpoſed 
after the manner of the miſeraic veins, are tainted along this 
membraneous diſtance between the different veflcls and the 
teſticles. Their ſubſtance is, as it were, pervous and mode- 
rately hard; they are round, hollow, big, and broad enough 
at their end, joining to the horn of the womb. Some authors 
_ affirm, that by theſe women diſcharge their ſeed into the bot- 
tom of the womb ; but the whole current of our mogero au- 
thors run quite another way, and are poſitive that there is s 
| Teed at all in their veſſels ; but that after the egg or eggs, n 
the ovaria or teſticles, are impregnated by the ſeed of the ma", 
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The ey defcend through theſe two veſſels into the womb, where 
oy y eing placed, the embryo is nouriſhed, Theſe veſſels are ſhort- 
The in women than they are in men; for the ſtones of a woman 
t = wing within the belly their paſſage muſt needs be ſhorter z but 
have eir various wreathings and windings in and out make 
e ha Wmends for the ſhortneſs of their paſſage, Theſe veſſels are 
* ot united before they come to the ſtones, but divide them- 


Ives into two branches, whereof the biggeſt one paſſes 


ichment of itſelf and the infant in it, I will only obſerve fur. 


IT her that theſe ſpermatic veins receive the arteries as they paſs 
endu. the womb, and fo there is a mixture between vital and nay 
Hip aral blood, that ſo the work might be the better wrought ; 


nd that it is ſo, appeats by this, that if you blow up the ſper- 
Watic vein, you may perceive the right and left veſſel of the 
ob blown up; from whence alſo the communion of all the 
We fiels of the womb may be eaſily perceived, 

The deferentia, or carrying veſſels, ſpring from the lower 


l turnings and windings, as was faid of the ſpermatic veſſels, 
Wat fo the ſhortneſs of the way may be likewiſe recompenſed 
their winding meanders ; yet near the womb. they become 


— road bein They proceed in two parts from the womb, 

= hich reſemble horns, and are therefore called the horos of 
- h ze womb. And this is all that is needful to be known or 
| A eated of, concerning the parts of generation both in men 


d women, + 


* o 


rent ſentiments from the ancients, touching the woman's 
ontrihuting of ſeed for the formation of the child as well as 


mb: nin — | . 1 8 | . | 
diſ- ne man ; the apcients ſtrongly affirming it, but our modern 
oſed uthors being generally: of another judgment; I will bere 
this Ee © are the ſeveral reaſons for their different opinions, and fo 


als on- 


the 
3 dect. III. Of the difference between the ancient and modern 
hors Physicians, touching the Woman's contra-uniting Seed to 


the Jorma tion of the Child. 


t down impartially and yet briefly, the arguments on. each. 
ve, and leaye the judicious reader to judge or bimſelf. 
2 a2 OB bes 


hrough the teſticles, the leſſer to the womb, both for the nou- 


Wart of the teſticles, and are in colour white, and in ſubſtance 
ewy, and paſs not the womb ſtrait, but wreathed with ſeve- 


— 
RR NA 


Only fince our modern anatomiſts and phyſicians are of dif. 


I WILL not make myſelf a party in this controverſy, but | 
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| Though it is apparent, ſay the ancients, that the ſeed of 
man is the principal, efficient, aud beginning, of sction, motion 


and generation, yet that the woman affords ſeed, and contii. 


butes to the procreation of the child, is evident from hence, 
that the woman has ſeminal veſſels, which bad been given ber 
in vain, had ſhe wanted ſeminal excreſcence ; but ſince nature 


forms nothing in vain, it muſt be granted they were made for 
the uſc of ſced and precreation, and fixed in their proper“ 


places to operate, and contribute virtue and efficacy to the 


ized : and this, ſay they, is further proved from hence, that if 


women at the age of muturity uſe not copulation to eject their 
jedd, they often fall into ſtiange diſeaſes, as appears by young 
women and virgins; and alſo it is apparent, that women are 
never better pleaſed than when they are often ſatisfied this 
way, which argues the pleaſure and delight they take herein; 
which pleaſure and delight, ſay they, is double in women to 
what it is in men; for, as the delight of men in copulation 
conſiſts chiefly in emiſſion of their ſeed, ſo women are de. 


lighted both in the emiſſion of their own, and the reception 


of the man's. 


But egainſt this all our modern authors :ffirm, that the an- 1 


rients were ever erroneous ; fotaſmuch as the teſticles in wo- 
men do not afford ſeed, but are two eggs, like thoſe of fowls 


and other creatures, neither have they any ſuch office as men, 


but indeed are an Ovarium, or receptacle for eggs, wherein 
theſe eggs are nouriſhed by the fanguinary veſſels diſperſed 
through them z and from thence one or more, as they are ſæ- 
cundated by the man's ſeed, are conveyed into the womo by 
the oviducts. And the truth of this, ſay they, is fo plain that 
if you boil them, their liquor will have the ſame taſte, colour, 
and conſiſtency, with the taſte of birds' eggs. And if it be 


objeRed that they have no ſhells, the goſwer is eaſy ; for the i 


gs of fowls, while they are in the oyary, nay, after they ate 


fallen into the uterus, have no ſhell; and tbough they have 


one when they are lain, yet is no more than a fence which na- 


iure has provided for them againſt outward injuries, they be- 
ing hatched without the body; but thoſe of women being 
hatched within the body, hath no need of any other fence then 
the womb to ſecure them, 


They alſo further ſay, there are in the generation of the | 


Netus, ar young one, two principles, active and paſlive : the 
active is the man's ſeed, elaborated in the teſticles, out of the 
artetial blood and animal ſpirits ; the paſſive principle is the 


* 
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m, or egg, impregnated by the man's ſeed ; for to ſay that 


ed of | 
,men have true ſeed (ſay they) is erroneous, But the man - 


1Otion 


ontii. r of conception is this: The moſt r part of the man's 
ence, d in the act of copulation, reaching up to the ovarium or 
n ber icles of the woman, (which contains divers eggs, ſometimes 


ature Wore, ſametimes fewer) impregnates one of them, which, 


le for | ing conveyed by the oviducts of the bottom of the womb, 
roper Wſeſently begios to ſwell bigger and bigger, and drinks in the 
>. the ziſture that is plentifully ſent thither, after the {ame manner 
hat if Nit the ſeed ia the ground ſuck the fertile moiſture thereof 


their 
ouny 


make them ſprout. | . | 
But notwithſtanding what is here urged by our modern 


n are datomiſts, there are ſome late authors of the opinion of the 

this Mcients, viz. that women both have, and emit ſeed io the act 
rein; copulation; and the good women themſelves take it ill to 
en to thought merely paſſive in thoſe. wars wherein they make 
ation MMch vigorous encounters, and poſitively affirm they are ſenſible 
> de. the emiſhon of their ſeed in thoſe engagements, and that 
ption it a great part of the delight which they take in that act 


nſiſts: I will not therefore go about to take ary of their 
ppineſs away from them, but leave them in the poſſeſſion 
their imagined felicity. £ . 
Having thus laid the foundation of this work, in the deſcrip- 


© Ale 4 
o- 
owls 


men, Men I have given of the parts dedicated to the work of-genera+ 
erein n both in man and woman, I will now proceed to ſpeak of 
erſed Hoception, and of thoſe things that ate neceffary to be ob- 
> ſæ · ved by women from tlie time of their conception to the time 
) 101 their delivery. . | 

that 


lour, 1 2 CHA P. III. | 
* df Conception; what it is, the Signs thereof, 
whether conceived of a Male or Female; 


7 are if | 

bare how Women are to order themſelves after 
4 Conception. 

7 be. x 

em . : : ; | 9 | 2 
— dect. I. What Conception is, and the Dualifications requis iti 


thereto. 


ONCEPTION is nothing elſe but an action of the womb, 
4 by which the prolific ſeed is received and retained, that 
in infant may be engendered-and formed out of it. There are 
wo ſorts of corcegtion; the _ according to nature, which 
3 | 


the 
the 
the 
the 
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is followed by the generation of the infant in the womb ; the 
other is falſe and wholly againſt nature, in which the ſeed 
changes into water, and produces only falſe conceptions, moles, 
or other ſtrange matter. Now here are three things principal. 
Iy neceſſary in order to a true conception, ſy that generation 
may follow; to wit diverſity of ſex, congreſſion 0 emiſſi un 
of ſeed. Without diverſity of ſexes, tuere can be no concep- 
tion: for though ſome will have a woman to be an animal 
that can engender of herſelf, it is a great miſtake ; there can 
he no conception without a man to diſcharge his ſeed into 
her womb. What they allege of pullets laying eggs without 
a'cock's treading them is nothing to the purpoſe z for thoſe 
eggs, Should they be ſet under a hen, will never become chick. 
ens, becauſe they never received any prolific virtue from the M 
male; which is abſolutely neceſſary to this purpoſe, and is [3 
fufficient to convince us, that diverſity of ſex is neceſſary even 
to thoſe animals, as well as to the generation of man, But di. 
verſity of ſex, though it be neceſſary to conception, yet it wont 
do alone; there must allo be a congreſſion of thoſe different Y 
ſexes ;. for diverſity of the ſex would profit little, if copulation 
did not follow, I confeſs I have heard of ſome ſubtile women, 
who, to cover their fin and ſhame, have endeavoured: to per- 
fuade ſome peaſant that they were never touched by man to 
get them wh child; and that one in particular pretended to 
conceive, by going into a bath where a man had waſhed bim- 
felf a little before, and ſpent his ſeed in it, which was drawn I 
and ſucked into her womb, as ſhe pretended : But ſuch ſtories WM 
as theſe are only fit to amuſe them that know no better — 8 
Now that theſe different ſexes ſhould be obliged to come to lf 
the touch, which we call copulation or coition, befide the n- 
Total. deſire of begetting their like, which ſtirs up men and wo i 
men to it, the parts appointed for generation are endowed by Wi 
nature with. a delightful and mutual itch, which begets u 
them defire to the action; without which, it would not be 
very eaſy for a man, born for the contemplation of divine 
myſteries, to join himſelf by the way of coition to a woma!y 
in regard of the uncle anneſs of the part, and of the action; 
and on the other i: Je, if women did but think of thoſe pains 
and inconveniences to which they are ſabject by their great 
bellies, and thoſe hazards even of life itſelf, bẽſides the uns- 
voidable pains that attend their delivery, it is reaſonable t 
believe they would be affrighted from it; But neither ſex mak 
theſe refleions till after the action is over, conſidering notÞs 
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7. So it is if the tops of the nipples look redder than for. 


merly, and the breaſts begin to ſwell, and grow harder than 
uſual, eſpecially if this be attended with pain and ſoreneſs, 


8. If a woman has twiſting and griping pains, mach like | 


thoſe of the cramp in the belly, and about the navel, it is a 
fign ſhe has conceived. | 


9. If under the lower &ye-lid. the veins be ſwelled, and ap- 


pear clearly, and the eye be ſomething diſcoloured, it is a cer- 
tain fign ſhe is with child, unleſs ſhe have her menſes at the | 
ſame time upon her, or that ſhe has ſat up the night before. 


This ſign has never failed. | 

10. Some alſo make this trizt of conception; they ſtop the 
woman's urine in a glaſs or phial for three days, and then 
ſtrain it through a fine linen cloth, and if they find ſmall liv. 
ing creatures in it, they conclude that the woman has certain- 
ly conceived. | | 

11. There is alſo another eaſy trial; let the woman that ſup- 
poſes ſhe has conceived, take a green nettle and put it into her 
urine, cover it cloſe, and let it remain therein a whole night; 
if the woman be with child, it will be full of red ſpots on the 
morrow, but if ſhe be not with child, it will be blackish. 

12. The laſt fign I ſhall mention is that which is moſt ob- 

vious to every woman, which is the ſuppreſſion of the terms; 
for, after conception, nature makes uſe of that blood for the 
nouriſhment of the embryo, which before was caſt out by na- 
ture, becauſe it was too great in quantity. For it is an error 
to think that the menſtrual blood, fimply in itſelf conſidered, 
is bad; becauſe, if a woman's body be in good temper, the 
blood muſt needs be good; and that it is voided monthly, is, 
becauſe it offends in quantity, bat not in quality, But though 
the ſuppreſſiomof the terms is generally a ſure fign of concep- 
tion to ſuch perſons as have had them orderly before, yet the 
having them is not always a ſign there is no conception; for- 
aſmuch as many that have been with child have had their 
terms, and ſome even till the fifth or fixth month, which bap- 
pens according to the woman's being more or leſs ſanguine; 
for if a woman has more blood than will ſuffice for the nourilhs 
ment of the embryo, naturg continues to void it in the uſual 
way. Whence the experienced midwife may learn there are 
few general rules which do not ſometimes admit of an excep- 
tion. But this ſhall ſuffice to be ſpoken of the figns and prog: 
noftics of conception. Meß 4 


A 


n 
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ect. III. Whether Conception be of a Male or Female. 


AUTHORS give us ſeveral prognoſtics of this; though they 
not at all to be truſted, yet there is ſome truth among 
em. The figns of a male child conceived are, | 
1. When a woman at her riſing up is more apt to ſtay her- 
If upon her right hand than upor her left. 
2, Her belly lies rounder and higher than when ſhe has con- 
ceived of a female. | & 
43, She firſt feels the child to beat on her right ſide, 
4. She carries her burden more light, and with lefs pain, 
an when it is a female. : 
5. Her right nipple is redder than the left, and her right 
reaft harder and more plump. 


6. Her colour is more clear; nor is ſhe ſo ſwarthy as when 


N 
e 1 | 

N 

| 


u. he has conccived a female. | 
7. Obſerve the circle under her eye, which is a pale and 

, luiſh colour; and if that under her right eye be moſt appa- 

+. Wt, and moſt diſcoloured, ſhe has conceived a ſon, 

be 8. If ſhe would know ſhe hath conceived of a ſon or a. 


aughter, let her milk a drop of her milk into a baſon of fair 

b. Meter; if it ſpreads and ſwims at top, it certainly is a boy ; 

ic if it ſiaks to the bottom as it drops in round in a drop, it 

be girl. This laſt is an infallible rule. And in all it is to be 

u. ed, that what is a fign of a male conception, the/contrary 
olds good of a female, 


+ ct. IV. How a Woman ought to order heraelf after Con- 


a cebtron. IN 
ok WM MY defign in this treatiſe being brevity, I ſhall pretermit 


p- that others ſay of the cauſes of twins, and whether there 
he Ne any ſuch thing as ſuperſœtations, or a ſecond conception 


or- a woman, which is yet common enough, when I come 
eit WW ſhew you how the midwife ought to proceed in the delivery 
n thoſe women that are pregnant with them. But having 
e; Nlready ſpoken of conception, I think it now neceſſary to ſhew 
he Nen fuch as have conceived ought to order themſelves during 
val Wir pregnancy, that they may avoid thoſe inconveniencies 
are bich often endanger the life of the child, and many times 
ep- Neir own, . ES 

og: WM A woman after her conception, during the time of her be- 


g with child ought to be looked on as indiſpofed or fick, 


wobgh in good health; for child-bearing is a kind of one 
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- month's ſickneſs, being all that time in expectation of many 
inconveniences, which ſuch a condition uſually cauſes to 
thoſe that are not well governed during that time; and there. 
fore ought to reſemble a good pilot, who, when ſailing in 
a rough ſea and full of rocks, avoids and ſhuns the danger 
if he ſteers with prudence ; but if not, "tis a thouſand to one k 
but he ſuffers ſhipwreck. In like manner, a woman with 
child is often in danger of miſcarrying and loſing ber life, if, 
ſhe is not very careful to prevent thoſe accidents to which ſhe 
is ſubject all the time of her pregnancy; all which time ber 
care muſt be double, firſt of herſelf, and ſecondly of the child 
ſhe goes with, for otherwiſe a fingle error may produce a dou- 
ble miſchief; for if ſhe receives any prejudice, her child alſo 
ſuffers with her. | | = 

Let a woman therefore after conception obſerye 2 goo di- 
et, ſuitable to her temperament, cuſtom, condition, and quali. 
ty; and if ſhe can let the, air where ſhe ordinarily, dwells be | 
clear and well tempered, free from extremes, either of heat or 
cold; for being too. hot, it diſſipateth the ſpirits too much, 
and cauſeth many weaknefles ; and by being too cold and fog: 
gy, it may bring down rheums and diſtillations on the lung 
and fo cauſe her to cough, which by its impetuous motiouWl 
forcing downwards, may. make her miſcarry ; the ought alb 
to avoid all nauſeous and. ill ſmells, for ſometimes the ſtink of 
a candle nat well put out may cauſe her to come before hei, 
time; and I have known the ſmell of charcoal to have th. 
fame effect. Let her alſo avoid ſmelling of rue, mint, per 
ny- royal, caſtor, btimſtone, &c. . | | - 

But with reſpe& to her diet, women with child have gen. 
rally ſp, great loathings, aud ſo many different longipgs, tha. 
it is very difficult to preſeribe ap exact diet for them, Ong, 
this I chink adviſeable, that they may uſe thoſe meats ati 
drinks which are to them moſt defireable, though perhaps nd 
in themſelves ſo wholeſome as ſome others, and it may nit 
be ſo pleaſant ; but this liberty muſt be made uſe of with tk; 
caution, that what ſhe ſo deſires be not in itſelf abſolutely e 
wholeſome ; and alſo that in eyery thiog they take care of ele. 

. ceſs, But if a child-beating woman finds herſelf not troubled ic 
with ſuch longings as we have ſpokenof, let her eat ſuch food, r 

\ in ſuch quantity as may be ſufficient for herſelf and the china 

| which ber appetite may ina great meaſure regulate for it is aller 

# bprtful for her to faſt too long as to eat tov much, and ther e fort, te 

rather let het eat a little aud often, eſpecially let her av" a, 
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auch filled, comprefſeth the diaphragms, and thereby cauſes 
;ifficulty of breathing. Let her meat be ealy of dig: ſion, ſuch 
the tendereſt parts of beef, mutton, veal, ſows, pullets, ca- 
ons, pigeons, and partridges, either boiled or roaſted, as ſhe 
de res beſt; new laid eggs are alſo very good for her; and let 


h er put into her broth thoſe herbs that purify it, as ſorrel, let- 
It Ne, ſuccory, and burrage ; for they will purge and purify the - 
he od ; let her avoid whatſoever is hot · ſeaſoned, eſpecially pies 
ea baked meats, which being of hot digeſtion, overcharge 


14 We tomach. If the defires fil, let it be frech, and ſuch as is 
en out of rivers abd running ſtreams, Let her eat quinces, 
marmalade, to ftrengthen her child; for which purpoſe 
ect almonds, honey, ſweet apples, and full ripe grapes, are 
Wo good. Let her abſtain from all ſharp, ſour, bitter, and 
ali t things, and all things that tend to provoke the terms; 

h as garlic, onions, olives, maſtard, fennel, with pepper, 
Hall pices, except cinnamon, which in the three laſt months 
ch, WW. 00d for her. If at firſt her diet be ſparing, as ſhe increaſes 
og bigneſs let her diet be increaſed ; for ſhe ought to conſider 


wg has a child as well as herſelf to nouriſh. Let her be mo- 


10 Fate in her drinking; and if ſhe drinks wine let it be rather 
a et than white, which will breed good blood, help the digeſ- 
„i. and comfort the ſtomach, (which is always but weakly 
no ing ber pregnancy), but white wine diuretic, or that which 


vokes urine, ought to be avoided, Let her have a care of 
PS much exerciſe ;z and let her avoid dancing, riding in a coach, 
bs es alle put thy body into violent motion, eſpecially 


ene er fiſt month. But to be more particular, I ſhall here ſet. 
then rules proper for every month for the childbearing wo- 
On) to order herſelf, from the time ſhe has firſt conceived to 
5 time of her delivery. 

s 0 | 

y no Rules for the firſt Two Months. 

h tus ſoon as a women knows (or bas reaſon to believe) the 
y 1B conccived, {he ought to abſtain from all motions and ex- 
of er ſe, whether to walk on foot or ride on horſeback, or in 
ubled ach, it ougl:t to be very gently.,—Let her alſo abſſain from 
d. av ry, (to which after conception, ſhe has uſually no great 


child nation) leſt there be a mole or ſuperfœtation, which is add- 
aller one embryo to another. —Let her beware ſhe lift not her 
re fog too high, nor catry great burdens, nor repoſe herſelf on 
ao and uneaſy ſeats. -Let her uſe moderately meat of good 


\ 


widg too much at night; becauſe the ſtomach, being too 
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Juice and eaſy digeſtion, and let her wine neither be too ſtroy 
nor too ſharp, but a little mingled with waters: or if the be ven 
abſtemious, ſhe may uſe water wherein cinnamon is boilec 
Let her avoid faſlings, thirſt, watching, mourning, fſadne{ 
anger, and all other perturbations of the mind. Let none pie 
ſent any ſtrange or unwholeſome things to her, nor ſo mud 
as name it, leſt the ſhould defire it, and not be able to petit 
and fo either cauſe her to miſcarry, or the child have ſme 8 
formity on thit account. Pet her belly be kept looſe will 
prunes, raiſins, or manua in her broth; and let her uſe the fill 
lowing electuary, to ſtrengthen the womb and the child. 

« Taxx conſerve of burrage, bugloſs, and red roſes, ea 
two ounces, of balm an ounce, citron peel and ſhebs, miroly 
lans candied, each an ounce : extract of wood alees a ſcruyl: 
pearl prepared half a dram; red coral, ivory, each a dram ; pi 
cious ftones, a {cruple z candied nutmegs two drams ; and wi 
ſyrup of apples and quinces make a electuary. _—_— 


Let her obſerve the following Rules. 


% Taxr pearls prepared a dram; red coral prepared 
ivory, each balf a dram; precious ſtones, a ſcruple : ye? 
citron peel, mace, cinnamon, cloves, each half a dram ; af 

| a ſcruple, wood aloes half a ſcruple, ambergreaſe fix din 
and with fix ounces of ſugar diſſolved in roſe-water; make to 
Let her alſo apply ſtrengtheners to the navel, of nutm: 
mace, maſtich, made up in bags, or a toaſt dipped in maln 
ſprinkled with powder of mint, if ſhe happens to defire © 
chalk or coals, (as many women with child do) give her b 
boiled with ſugar; and if the happens to long for any t 
which ſhe cannot obtain, let her preſently drink a large dra 
of pure water, | | 


. 


Rules fer the Third Menib. 


Tx this month and the next be ſure to keep from bleed 
for though it may be ſafe at other times, it will not be! 
the end of the fourth month; and yet if too much!“ 

* abound, or ſome incident diſeaſe happen, which require 
cuation, you may uſe a cupping-glaſs, with ſcarification, 

' a little blood may be drawn from the ſhoulders and arms, 
pecially if ſhe has been accuſtomed to bleed. Let het 
take care. of lacing herſelf too ſtraitly, but give herſelf mo! 
berty than ſhe uſed to do; for by inclofing her belly i 
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ro Harait a mould, ſhe hinders the infant from taking its free ; it 
ven -rowth, and often makes it come before its time. : j 
= | Rules for the Fourth Month. 7 ; 
pie In this month you ought alſo to keep the child · bearing wo- W 
much nan from bleeding, unleſs in extraordinary caſes ; but when 1 


his month is paſt, ae and phyſic may be permitted, 
f it be gentle and mild; and perhaps may be neceffary to 
prevent abortion, In this month ſhe may purge in an acute 
diſeaſe ; but purging may be only uſed from the beginning of 49 
this month to the end of the fixth ; but let her take care that 1 


ee 0 
hs 1 
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* 
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in purging ſhe uſe no vehement medicine, nor very bitter, as 1 


i lloes, which is an enemy to the * and opens the moutngn 
up or the veſſels; neither let her uit colquintida, ſchammony: 
or turbith ; ſhe may uſe caſſia, manna, rhubarb, agaric, and 
d can; but dyacidonium purgans is beſt, with a little of the 


W& 1cQuary of the juice of roles. 


| Rules for the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Months. 


IN tneſe months child. bearing-women are often troubled 
ith coughs, heart-beating, fainting, watching, pains in the 
oins and bips, and bleeding. The cough is from a . ſharp va- 
pour, that comes to the jaws and rough artery from the terms, 
or from the thin part of that blood gotten into the veins of the 
breaſt, or falling from the head to the breaſt ; this endangers 
abortion, and ſtrength fails from watching; therefore purge the 
humours that falls into the breaſt with rhubarb and agaric and 
ſtrengthen the head as in a catarrh, and give ſweet lenitives as 
in a cough, Palpitation and fainting ariſe from vapours that 
go to it by the arteries, or from the blood that aboundeth, and 
cannot get out at the womb, but aſcends, and oppreſſeth the 
heart ; and in this cafe cordials ſhould be uſed both inwardly 
and qutwardly,—Watching is from ſharp dry vapours that trou- 
ble the animal ſpitits; aud in this caſe uſe frictions, and let the 
woman waſh her feet at bed time, and let her take ſyrup-of 
poppies, dried roſes, emulſions of ſweet almonds and white 
poppy ſeeds. If ſhe be troubled with pains in her loins nd 
hips, as in theſe months ſhe is ſubje& to be from the weight of 
her child, who is now grown big and heavy, and ſo ſtretcheth Th 
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the ligaments of the womb, and parts adjacent: let her hola 
it up with ſwathing bands about her neck. About this 5 | 
t 


alſo the woman oſten happens to have a flux of blood, either 
the noſe, womb, or hemorrhoids trom plenty of blood, or fr 
| | K | 


' 


not be amiſs, but in leſs quantity than is given in other caſes; 


will do very well. Alſo if the thighs aud. feet ſwell, let them 


- 
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the weakacls of the child that takes it not in, or elſe from evil 
humours in the blood, that ſtirs up nature to ſend it forth. Ani 
ſometimes it happens that the veſſels of the womb may be bro. 
ken, either by ſome violent motion, fall, cough, or trouble of 
mind; (for any of theſe will work that effect) and this is ſo 
dangerous, that in ſuch a caſe-the child cannot be well; but if 
It be from blood only, the danger is no leſs, provided it flows by, 
the veins of the neck df the womb, for then it prevents pletho- 
Ty, and takes not away the nouriſhment of the child; but if i 
proceeds from the weakneſs of the child that draws it not, 2. 
bortion often follows, or hard travail, or elſe ſhe goes beyond 
her time. But if it flows by the inward veins of the womb, 
there is more danger by the openneſs of the womb, if it come; 
from evil bload ; the danger is alike-from cacochimy, which i; 
Uke to fall upon both. If it ariſes. from plethory, open à vein, | 
but with very great caution uſe aſtringents, of which this fol. 
lowing will do well: “ Take pearls prepared, a ſcruple, rei 
coral two ſcruples, mace, nutmegs, each a dram; cinnamon, if 
half a dram; make a powder, or with ſugar- rolls? Or give 
this powder in broth: Take red coral, half a dram, precious q 
ſtones, half a ſcruple; red ſander. half a dram, | bole a dram, i 
ſealed earth, tormentil roots, each two ſcruples, with ſugar of 
roſes and manus chriſſia, with pearl, five drams, make a pon. 
der.“ You may alſo ſtrengthen the child at the navel: and 
ii there be 4 cacochimy, alter the humours : and if you do it 
ſafely, evacuate : You may likewiſe uſe amulets in ber hand 
and about her neck. 4a « flux of hemorrhoids wear off the 
pain; and let her drink vine with a toaſted nutmeg.— Iu theſ: 
months the belly is. alſo ſubject to be bound: but if it be 
without any apparent diſeaſe, the broth of a chicken, or o 
veal ſodden with oil, or with the decoction of mallows, or 
Aanarſhmallows, mercury, and linſc ed put up” in a clyſter, will 


to wit, of the decoction five ounc.s, of common oil, three 
ounces, of ſugar two bunces, of caſſia fiſtula, one ounce. But if 
Ihe will not take a clyſter, one or. two yolks of new laid egg), 
or a few peaſe pottage warm, with a little ſalt and ſugar, ſup- 
ped up. « little before meat, will be very convenient: But if ber 
body ſhall be diſteuded, and ſtretched out with wind, a little 
fennel! ſeed and anniſeed reduced into powder, and mingled 
with honey and ſugar, made after the manner of an ele&uary, Wn”" 
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anointed with exphrodinum (which is a liquid medicine 
ade with vinegar and roſe water) mingled with a little ſalt. 
Ruler. for the Eighth Mont. 
THE eighth is commonly the moſt dangerous, and theres 
re the greateſt care and caution ought to be uſed, and her. 


et ought to be better in quality, but not more, nor indeed 
s by much in quantity as before, but as ſhe muſt abate her diet, ſo. 
tho- IM muſt increaſe her exerciſe : and becauſe then women with 
if it id, by reaſon the ſharp humours alter the belly, are accuſ- 


e before meat an eleQuary of diarrhodon or arom cicum- 


mb, atum, or diamargarton; and ſometimes they may lick a lit- 
mes honey, as they will loathe and nauſeate their meat, may- 
hre green ginger condited with ſugar, or the rinds of citron- 
ein d orariges condited; and let her often uſe honey for the 
fol. engchening of the infant. When ſhe is not far from her: 
rec our, let her eat every day ſeven roaſted figs before meat, 
aon, d ſometimes let her lick a little honey; but let her beware 
ire ſalt and powdered meat, for it is neither good for her nor- 
10Us child, 

am, 


Rules for che Ninth Month, . 
IN the ninth month let her have a care of lifting any great” 
eight; but let Her move a little more to dilate the parts and 


nt; r up natural heat. Let her take heed of ſtooping, and nei. + 
the er fit too much nor he on her ſides; neither ought ſhe to” 
ele nd herſelf much, leſt the child be unfolded in the utablical 
be Wſparoent, by which means it often periſneth. Let her walk and 
r of Fr often, and let her exerciſe be rather to go upwards than 
or Pn wards. Let her diet now eſpecially Be light and eaſy of 
will ge ftion ; as damaſk prunes with ſugar, or figs and raiſins, be - 
ſes; e meat; as alſo the yolks of eggs, fleſh and broth of chick- 
nee , birds; partridges, and pheaſants; aſtringent and roaſted” 
it cats, with rice, bard eggs, millet and ſuch like things are pro- 
"> baths of ſweet water, h emolient herbs, ought to be uſ.. 
by by her this month with ſome intermiſſion, And after the 


r 1er privy parts, it is better to anoint them with the fat of 


led ns greaſe, or dugks, or with the oil of lilies, and the decoc- 
ary, eu ot linſeed and fenugreek, boiled with oil of linſeed and 
co Parſhmallows, or with the following line aent: 


K 2 


med tg weaken their ſpirits and ſtrength, they may as well + 


* 
« 
- 
. 
* 


ath, let her belly be anointed with oil of roſes and vivlets'; but 
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« Take of mallows and marſhmallows, c? and ſhred, of each 
an ounce : of lintſeed, one ounce; let them be boiled from 
twenty ounces of water to ten; then let her take three ounces 
of the boiled broth ; of oil of almonds, and oil of flower de- luce, 
of each one cunce, of deer's ſuet three ounces : let her bathe 
with this, and anoint herſelf with it warm.” 3 

If for faurteen days before the birth ſhe do every morning 
and evening bathe and moiſten her belly with muscadine and 
lavender water, the child will be much ftrengthened- thereby.“ 
And if every day ſhe eat toaſted bread, it will hinder any thiny | 
from growing to the child. Her privy parts may be alſo gen- 
tly ſtroaked down with this fomentation. 

* Tzke three ovrces of linſeed; of mallows and marſhmal. 
lows fliced, of each one handful z let them be put into a bag, 
and boiled immediately; and let the woman with child every | 
morning and evening take the vapour of this decoction in 2 
hollow ftool, taking great heed that no wind or air come to her 
in any part, and hen let her wipe the part ſo anointed with 2 
linen cloth, that ſhe may anoint the belly and groins as at fil, AP 
When ſhe is come ſo near her time as to be within ten or four. 1 
teen days thereof, if ſhe begins to ſeel any more than ordinary 7 ; 
pain, let her uſe every day the following: % 

© Take mallows and marſhmallows, of each one handful, ca. 
momile, hard mercury, maiden hair, of eac!: a handful, of lint. 
ſeed four ounces ; let them be boiled in ſuch a ſufficient quan- 
tity of water as may make a broth therewith,” But let her 
not fit too hot upon the ſeat, nor higher than a little above her 
navel ; nor let her ſit on it longer than about half an hour, left 
her ſtrength languiſh and decay : for it is better to uſe it often 
than to flay too long in it. And thus have I ſhewn how z 
child- bearing woman ought to govern herſelf in each month 
during her pregnancy; how ſhe muſt order herſelf at her deli- 
very ſhall be ſhewn in another chapter, after 1 have firſt ſhew 
the induſtrious midwife how the child is formed in the womb, 
and the manner of its decumbiture there. 


CHAP.'V. | 0 

Of the Parts proper to a Child in the Womb: How 

it is formed there, and the Manner of its Situation 
therein. ( 


N the laſt chapter I treated of conception, ſhewed what it 
was, how accompliſhed, its figns, and how ſhe who had 


ch 

om 
ces 
ce, 


be 


ancy, Now, before I come to ſpeak of her delivery, it is ne · 
eſſary that the midwife be firſt acquainted with the parts pro- 


bick are ſo neceſſary to her, that without the knowledge there- 
in 
d | 
w, a ac firſt of theſe. | | 
ing | J 


Seet. I. Of the Parts proper to a Child in the Womb. 


en. 
al. IN this ſection I muſt firſt tell you what I mean by the 
ag rts proper to a child in the womb ; and they are only thoſe 


* Mc pofitory of nature, and that help to clothe and defend it 
ner Mere, and are caſt away as of no more uſe, after it is born; 


nd theſe are two, to wit, the umbilicurs, or navel veſſels, and 
We ſccundinum : By the firſt it is nouriſhed, and by the ſecond, 
othed and defended from wrong. Of each of theſe I ſhall 


ary WP cak diſtinctiy; and, firſt, 

en. Of the Umbzilicurs, or Navel Veſſels. 

nt-| 

TY THESE are four in number, viz. one vein, two arteries, and 
her he veſſel which is called Urachos : 1. The vein is that by 
det Which the infant is nouriſhed, from the time of its conception 


livided into two parts when it hath paſſed the navel ; and theſe 
wo are again divided and ſubdivided, the branches being up- 
wi if eld by the ſkin called Chorion, (of which 1 ſhall ſpeak by and 

dy) and are joined to the veins of the mother's womb; from 
hence they have their blood for the nouriſument of the child. 
2. The arteries are two on each fide, which proceed from the 
back branches of the great artery of the mother and the vital 


dy the mother. 3. A nervous or finewy pr 
it 


ad 
K 3 . 
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>nceived ought to order herſelf during the time of her preg- 


er to a child in the womb, and alſo that ſhe ſhews how it is. 
armed, and the manner of its ſituation. and decumbiture there ; - 


f, no one can tell how to delivex a woman as ſhe ought. This: = 
erefore ſhall be the work of this chapter. I ſhall begin With 


hat either help or nouriſh it, whilſt it is lodged in that dark 


= — 
—- 
S 


v the time of its delivery; till, being brought into the light 
ff this world, it has the ſame way of concocting. its food that 
ve have. This vein ariſeth from the liver of the child, and is 
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blood is carried by theſe to the child, being ready concoQted _ / 1 
odudion is led from 
he bottom of the bladder of the infant to the navel, and this is 
alled urachos: and its uſe is to convey the urine of the infant 
from the bladder to the alantois. Anatomiſts do very muen 
vary in their opinions concerning this, ſome denying any ſu cc 


| . birth, and afterburden, which are held to be four in number. 
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thing to be in the delivery of women, and others on the con. 
trary affirming it; but experience has teſtified there is ſuch a 
thing. For LA ee Carbrolius, the ordinary doctor of 
anatomies to the college of phyſicians at Montpelier in France, 
records the hiſtory of a maid, whoſe water being a long time 
Nopped, at laſt iſſued out through her navel. nd Johannes 
Fernelius ſpeaks of the ſame hing that happened to a man of 
thirty years of age, who having a ſtoppage in the neck of the 
bladder, his urine iſſued out of his navel many months together, 
and that without any. prejudice at all to his health which he 
aſcribes to the ill lying of his navel, whereby the urachos was 
not well dried. And Vulchior Cvitas quotes ſuch another in- 
ſtance in a maid of 34 years of age at Nuremburg in Germany, 
Theſe inftances, though they happen but ſeldom, are very ſuf. 
ficient to prove that there is ſuch a thing as an urachos in men, 
Theſe four veſſels before mentioned, to wit, one vein, two ar- 
teries, and the urachos, do join near to the navel, and are unit. 
ed by a ſkin which they have from the chorion, and fo become 
like a gut or rope, and are altogether void of ſenſe z and this is 
that which the good women call the navel-ftring. The veſſels 
are thus joined together, that ſo they might neither be broken, 
ſevered, nor entangled ; and when the infant is born, are of no 4 
uſe, fave only to make up the ligament which ſtops the hole of 
the navel, and ſome other phyſical uſe, &c. | 


Of the Secundine, or Aer. birth. 


SETTING aſide the name given to this by the Greeks and 
Latins, it is called in Engliſh by the name of Secundine, after- 


. 


; 


k 


1. The firſt is called placentia, becauſe it refembles the form 
of a cake, and is knit both to the navel and chorion, and makes 
up the greateſt part of the ſecundine or after birth, The fleh gr 
of it is like that of the melt, or ſpleen, ſoft, red, and tending 
ſemething to blackneſs, and hath many ſmall veins and arteries 
in it; and certainly the chief uſe of it is for containing the 
child in the womb. | n | 

2. The ſecond is the chorion. The {kin, and that called the 
annios, involve the child round, both above and underneath, 
and on both ſides, which the alantois doth not: This ſkin b 
that which is moſt commonly called the ſecundine, as it is thick 
2ud white, garniſhed with many ſmall veins and arteries, end- 
ing in the placentia, before named, being very light and ſlip- 


— 
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ry. Its uſe is not only to cover the child round about, but 
ſo to receive and ſafely bind up the roots, and the veins and 


of teries, or navel veſſels before deſcribed. 
de, 3. The third thing which makes up the ſecundine is the 
ne antois, of which there is a great diſpute among anatomiſts, 


me ſay there is ſuch a thing, and others that there is not : 


of hoſe that will have it to be a membrane, ſay it is white, 
he ft, and exceeding thin, and juſt under the placentia, where 
er, is knit to the urachos, from whence it receives the urine 
he Id its office is to keep it ſeparate from the ſweat, that the 


Itneſs of it may not offend the tender ſkin of the child. 
4. The fourth and laſt covering of the child is called amnios, 


ny. d it is white, ſoft, and tranſparent, being nouriſhed by ſome 
uf. Wery ſmall veins and arteries, Its uſe is not only to enwrap 
en. Mie child round, but alſo to retain the ſweat of the child. 

ar- Having thus deſcribed the parts proper to the child in the 
uit- Womb, I will next proceed to ſpeak of the formation of the 
me {Wild therein, as ſoon as I have explained the hard terms in 


Wis ſcion, that thoſe for whoſe help this is deſigned may un- 
rand what they read. There is none, fure, can be ſo ig- 
rant as not to know that a vein is that which receives blood 
oa the liver, and diſtributes it in ſeveral branches to all the 
Warts of the body. Arteries proceed from the heart, are in a 
Wntioual motion, and by their continual motion quicken the 
ody. Nerve is the ſame with ſine w, and is that by which 
Wc brain adds ſenſe and motion to the body. Placentia pro- 
Wer ly ſignifies a ſugar cake; but in this ſection it is uſed to fig- 
fy a ſpongy piece of fleſh, reſembling a cake full of veins and 
teries, and is made to receive the mother's blood appointed 
dr the infant's nowiſhment in the womb. Chorion is the 
itward ſkin which compaſſeth the child in the womb, The 
nios is the inner ſkin which compaſſeth the child in the 
lb. The alantois-is the ſkin that holds the urine of the 
bild during the time that it abides in the womb. The ura- 
hos is the veſſel that conveys the urine from the child in the 


the omb to the alantois.— I now proceed to | 
e Sect. II. Of ebe. F:rmation of the Child in the Womb. 
ith, 10 ſpeak of the formation of the child in the - womb we 


auſt hegin where nature begin; and that is, at the act of 
dition, in which the womb having received the generative 
ed, without which there can be no conception, the womb 
umediately ſhuts up itſelf fo gloſe, that not the point of a 
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needle can enter the inward orifice 4 and this it does partly to 
+ hinder the iſſuing out of the ſeed again, and partly to cheriſh it 
by an in-bred heat, the better to provoke it to action; which 
is one reaſon why women's bellies are fo lank at their firſt 
conception. The woman baving thus conceived, the firſt thing 
' which is operative in the conception is the ſpirit, whereof the 
ſeed is full, which nature quickening by the heat of the womb, 
ſtirs it up to action. This ſeed confiſts of very different parts, 
of which ſome are more and ſome are leſs pure. The internal 3 
ſpirits therefore ſeparateth theſe parts that are leſs pure, which 
are thick, cold, and claminy, from them that are more pure 
and noble. The leſs pure are caſt to the outſides, and with 
them the ſeed is circled round, and with them the membrane; 
are made, in which that ſeed which is the moſt pure is wrap 
ped round; and kept cloſe together, that it may be defendes 
from cold and other accidents,. and operate the better. { a 


I» 


The firſt thing that is formed is the amnios, the next the 
chorion; and they enwrap the ſeed round as it were in a cur 
tain, Soon after this (for the ſeed thus ſhut up in a won 
lies not idle) the navel-vein is-bred, which pierceth thoſe ſkins, 
being vet very tender, and carries x drop of blood from the 
veins of the mother's womb to the ſeed; from which drop u 
formed the liver, and from which liver there is quickly brei 
the vena cava, or chief vein, from which all the reſt of ti: 

veins that nouriſh the body ſpring; and now tae ſeed hatin 
ſomething to nouriſh it, whilſt it performs the reſt of nature 
_ and allo blood adminiſtered to evety part of it, to fon 

eſh. ? . F * th 

This vein being formed, the navel-arterjes are ſoon after 

formed, then the great artery, of which all others are butf 
branches, and then the heart; for the liver furnifheth the 2. 
teries with blood to form the: heart, the arteries being mad: 
of ſced, but the heart and the fleſh of blood. After this the 
brain is formed, and then the nerves, to give ſenſe and motioi 5 
to the infant. Afterwards the bones and fle ſh are formed, and 
of the bones, firſt the vertebræe or chin bones, and then th: 
r 

As to the time in which this curious part of nature's work 
manſhip, is formed, Phyſiciats aſſign four different ſeaſon 
wherein this microcoſm is formed, and its formation perfec 
ed in the womb.: The firſt is immediately after coition; i 
ſecond time af forming, ſay they, is when the womb, by tht 
force of its own innate power and virtue, makes a manifeft mw 


— — 
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* jon or coagylation in the ſeed, ſo that all the ſubſtance 
hit reof ſeems coagulated fleſh and blood, which happens about 
nich twelfth or fourteenth day after copulation; and though this 
55 cretion of fleſhy maſs abound with fpirits, yet it remains 
wg diſtinguiſhable without any form, and may be called a rough 

the zught of the Fœtus or Embryo, The third time in which 
mb, s fabric is come to {ume 'u.ther maturity, is when the princi- 
ts, ports may be in ſome meaſure diſtinguiſhed, and one may 
rnal rern the liver, umbilical veins, arteries, nerves, brain, and 
hick irt: and this is about eighteen days after conception. © The 


wrth and 15ſt time aſſigned by. phyfician: for the formation of 
child, is about the thirtieth day after conception for a male, 
for a female, they tell us Torty-two or forty-five days are 
vired, though for what reaſon I know not, nor does it ap- 
r by the birth: for if. the male receives its formation fit- 

days ſooner than the female, why ſhould it not be born 


the nuch ſooner too? but, as to that, every day's experience 
cur- s us the contrary. for women go the full time of nine 
120 aths both with male and female. But at this time of thir- 
king, days (or ſome will have it 45) the outward parts may. de 
the ſeen exquiſitely elaborate, and diſtinguiſhed by joints; 


pi from this time the child begias to b- animated, though as 


there is no ſenſible motion; and has all the parts of the 


tbeß , though ſmall and very tender, yet entirely formed and 
hath red, although not longer in the holz than one's middle 
ure er; and from thenceforward, the blood flowing every day 
toro re and more to the womb, not by intervals like their 


kr ſes, but it continually grows bigger and ſtronger to the 


a ter of nine months, being the full time of a woman's ordinary 

- bu our. Ws 

e u. ery great have been the diſputes among both philoſophers 
nad phy ficians about the nouriſhment of the child in the womb, 
tber as to what it is, and which way it receives it. Almæon 
mm of opinion, that the infant diew in its nour;ſhment by its 
aui ole body, becauſe jt is rare and ſpungy, as a ſpunge fucks 


water on every fide; and fo he thou, :.t the infant ſuckled 
pod, not only from its mother's veins, but alſo from the 


nt at its mouth. Hippocrates zffirms, that the cbild ſucks 
both nouriſhment and breath by its mouth from the mo- 
r, for which he gives two realons: 1. That it will ſuck 


fore, 2, Becauſe there are excremeuts found in the guts 
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mb. Democritus held, that the child ſucked in the nouriſi- 


ſoon as it is born, and therefore muſt have learned to ſuckx 
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| | Amnios, as | have already ſaid. 


nm, according to the different times of the voman's preguat 
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as ſoon as it is born. But neither of theſe reaſons are ſuf. WWF 
cient to prove his aſſertions: For as to the firſt, * Tha WW 
the child will ſack as ſoon as it is born,” it is from a natura! 
inſtin& ; fer take à young cat that never ſaw her dam catch 
a mouſe, and yet ſhe will catch mice herſelf as ſoon as ſhe i 
able. And as to his ſecond reaſon, it is a ſufficient anſwer to 
ſay, that the excrements found in the guts of an infant new. Wl 
born are not excrements of the firſt concoction, which is evi. 
dent becauſe they don't ſtink ; but are the thickeſt part of the} 
| blood, which is conveyed: from the veſſels of the ſpleen to the} 
guts. Having therefore ſaid enough to confute the opinion 
of the child's receiving nouvriſhmept by the mouth, I do affirn 
that the child receives its nouriſhment in the womb by the 
navel; and that it ſhould be ſo, is much more conſonant to 
truth and reafon 54 which being granted, it will eaſily follow, 
that the nouriſhment the child receives is by the pure bloody 
conveyed into the liver by the navel vein, which is à branch 
of the Vena Porta, or gate vein, which paſſeth to the ſmall 
veins of the liver. Here this blood is made more pufe, and 
the thicker and rawer part of it is conveyed to the ſpleen ani 
kidneys, and the thick excrement of it to the guts, which U, 
that excrement found there ſo ſoon as they are born, Te 
pure part is conveyed to the Vena Cave, and by it diſtributed Wn 
throughout the body by the ſmall veins, which like ſo man 
ſmall rivulets, paſs to every part of it. This blood is accom - 
panied (as all blood is) with a certain watery ſubſtance, th 
better to convey it through the paſſage it is to run in, which 
as in men, is breathed out by ſweating, and contained in tt 


Sect. III. Of the manner of the Child's lying in the Wont. | 

I come now to ſhew after what manner the child lies in tbe 
womb'z a thing ſo eſſential for a midwife to know, that (ht] 
can be no. midwife who is ignorant of it, and yet, even about 
this, authors extremely differ: For there is not two in tel 
that agree what is the form that the child lies in the wom), 
or in what faſhion it lies there; and yet this may ariſe in! 
great meafure from the different figures that the child is found 


cy ; for near the time of its deliverance out of thoſe winding 
chambers of nature, it oftentimes changes the form in which 
it lay in before for another. Hippocrates affirms the child b 
ſo placed in the womb as to have its hands, its knees, and 
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s head bent down towards its feet, ſo thet it lies round to- 
ether, its hands upon both its knees, and its face between 
zem; ſo that each eye toucheth each thumb, and its noſe © 
twixt its knees: and Bartholinus was alſo of the ſame opi- 
on. Columbus deſcribes the poſture of the child thus: 
The right arm bowed, the fingers whereof under the ear 
id above the neck; the head bowed down, ſo that the chin 
cheth the breaſt ; the left arm bowed above both breaſt 
d face, and the left arm is propped up by the bending of 
e right elbow; the legs are lift upwards, the right of which 
ſo lifted up that the thigh touchetk the belly, the knees, 
e navel, the heel, the left buttock, and the foot, is turned 
k and covereth the ſecrets; the left thigh -toucheth the 
ly, and the leg is lifted to the breaſt, the back lying out- 
rd.” And this much ſhall ſuffice touching the opinion of 
hos. mh bs 

WI will now ſhew the ſeveral fituations of the child in the mo- 

r's womb, according to the different times of pregnancy, b 

ich thoſe that are contrary to- nature, and are the chief — 
all ill labours, will be the more eaſily conceived by the un- 


* | anding midwife : It ought, therefore, in the firſt place, to 
Trl Wobſcryed, that the infant, as well male as female, is general- 
" tnated in the midſt of the womb ; for though ſometimes to 
4 dearance a woman's belly ſemeeth bigger on one fide than 
my other, yet it is ſo with reſpe& to her belly only, and not of 


womb, in the midſt of which it is always placed. 

But, in the ſecond place, a woman's great belly makes dif- 
Wot figures, according to the different times of pregnancy; 
when ſhe is young with child, the embryo is always found 
round figure, a little oblong, haviog the ſpine moderately 
ed inwards, the thighs folded, and a little raiſed, to which 


A s are bending, aud the bands placed upon the knees, to- 
t | ds which the head is inclining forwards, ſo that the chin 
m heth the breaſt 3 in which poſture it reſembles one fitting 
n 


aſe nature, and ſtooping down with the head to ſee what 
des from him. The ſpine of its back is at that time placed 
ards the mother's, the head uppermoſt, the face forwards, 


found the feet downwards; and proportionably to its growth, 
$019" extends its members by little and little, which were exactly 
ndin; ed in the firſt month, Ia this poiture it uſually keeps till 


ſeventh or eight month, and then by a natural propenſity 
diſpoſition of the other parts of the body, the head is turn» 


legs are ſo joined that the heels touch the buttocks : the 
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ed 2gaivſt the inward orifice of the womb; and the reſt of th 


the head, and another with the feet, or perhaps lie cro!s ; 
ſometimes neither of them will come right. But however 
child may be ſituated in the womb, or in whatever poſtur| * 


ture; and the delivery will occaſion the mother mog 


than when the labour is more natural: of which the foll 
ing ſcheme will give a great demonſtration, which is the f 


A guide for Women in Travail, ſhowing wh 


mother and the infant, as the whole time of a woman's pt 


the time of her conception to the time of her delivery, ft 


| | Y 
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ed down towards the inward orifice of the womb, tumbling: 
it were over its bead, fo that then the feet are uppermoſt, ai 
the face towards the mother's great gut; and this turning oi 
the infant in this manner, with his head downwards, towar Ml 
the letter end of a woman's reckoning, is ſo ordered by natu,M 
that it may thereby be be better diſpoſed for its paſſage inM 
the world at the time of its mother's labour, which is not chen 
far off; (and indeed ſeveral children turn not at all until uh 
very time of birth) for in this poſture all its joints are n 
eaſily extended in coming forth; for by this means the an 
and legs cannot hinder its birth, becauſe they cannot be beni 


4 


o 


« 
7 
. 

* 


body being very ſupple, paſſeth without any difficulty after . 
head, which is hard and big, being paſt the biith. Tis uu 
there are divers children that lie in the womb in another »#l 
ture, and come to the birth with their feet downwards, e 
cially if there be twins; for then by their different motic 1 
they do ſo diſturb one another, that they ſeldom come both 
the ſame poſture at the time of labour, but one will come wa 


. 


preſents itſelf at the time of birth, if it be not with its be 
forwards, as I have before deſcribed, it is always againſtd 


WI s 
Fx” 


and danger, and require greater care and fill from the mid 


of a child in the womb ready for the birth, naked and diſid 
of all its tunicles proper and common. y 


CHAP. iv. 


is to be done when they fall in labour, 
order for their Delivery. | 


1 8 HE end of all that we have been treating of is the bring 
torth a child into the world with ſafety both to 


rancy may very well. be termed à Kind of labour; for! 


4 


-, — - | 
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ours under many difficulties, is ſubje& to many diſtempers, 
d in continual danger, from one effect or another, till the 
ne of birth comes, and when that comes, the greateſt labour 
nd travail comes along with it, inſomuch that then all her 
her labours are forgotten, and that only is called the time of 
er labour; and to deliver her ſafe is the principal buſineſs 
W the midwife. And to aſſiſt her therein, ſhall be the chief 
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hich is properly the time of a woman's labour; nature then 
bouring to be eaſed of her burden, And fince many child- 
aring women (eſpecially of their firſt child) are often miſ. 
Nen in their reckoning, and fo when they draw near their 
Ine take every pain they meet with for their labour, which 
rien proves prejudicial and troubleſame to them, when it is not 
I will, in the firſt ſection of this chapter, ſet down ſome 


ib ſign of this chapter. The time of the child's being ready for 
e me . s birth, when Nature endeavours to caſt it forth; is that 
am 


ati en, by which a woman may know when the true time of her 
_ dour is come. 
je w 


Sec I. The Sten of the true Time of a Woman's Labour. 
vert WHEN women with child, eſpecially of their frſt, perceive 
Dy extraordinary pains in their belly, they immediately ſend 
r their midwife, as taking it for their labour, and then if the 
idwife be not a ſkilful and judicious woman, to know the 
me of her labour, but takes it for granted, without further 
Bquiry, (for ſome ſuch there ate) and fo goes about to put her 
o labour before nature is prepared for it, ſhe may endanger 
te lives both of mother and child, by breaking the Ammios 
d Chorion. Theſe pains, which are often miſtaken for la- 
pur, are removed by warm cloths laid to the belly, and the 
plication of a clyſter or two, by which theſe pains that pre- 
de a true labour are rather furthered than hindered. There 
e alſo other pains incident to women in that condition from 
flux of the belly, which are eaſily known by the frequent. 
ools that follow them. 5 

The figns therefore of labour ſome few days before, are, that 
ie woman's belly, which before lay high, ſinks down, and 
inders her from walking fo eafily as ſhe uſed to do; alſo there 
ows from the womb i{limy humours, which nature has ap- 


ointed to moiſten and ſmooth the paſſage, that its inward 
„rice may be the more eafily dilated when there is occaſion ; 
tor hich beginning to open at that time, ſuffers that ſlime to 


W away, which proceeds _ the glandules, called Proſtata. 


ers which preſently flow away, and then the head of the! 


orifice of her womb .; when theſe waters come thus away, i 
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Theſe are ſigns preceding labour; but when the is preſent) | 
falling into labour, the ſigns are, great pains about the regia 
of the reins and Joins, which coming and reiterating by interval; 
' anſwer to the bottom of the belly by congruous throes, ar; 
ſometimes the face is red and inflamed, the blood being mu; 
heated by the endeavours a woman makes to bring forth be 
child: and likewiſe, becauſe during theſe ſtrong throes | 
reſpiration is intercepted, which cauſes the blood to have 1. 
courſe to her face; alſo her privy parts are ſwelled by the is. F 
fant's head lying in the birth, which, by often thruſting 
cauſes thoſe pains to deicend outwards. She is much ſubjed 1 
vomiting, which is a ſign of good labour and ſpeedy drliver Wi 
though by ignorant women thought otherwiſe, for good pa 
are thereby excited and redoubled ; which vomiting is cc 
noned by the ſympathy there 1s between the womb and th Vu 

ſtomach. Alſo when the birth is near, women are trouble 1 
with a trembling in the thighs and legs, not with cold, Lig 
the beginning of an ague fit, but with the heat of the hol 
body : tho? it mnſt be granted this does not bappen alu 
Alſo if the humours which then flow from the womb are d} * 
coloured with blood, it is that which the midwives call 99 
and is an infallible mark of the birth's being near. And 
-then the midwife puts up her fingers into the neck of the won = 
ſhe will find the inner orifice dilated ; J at the opening of whid 
the membranes. of the infant containing the waters preſeh 
themſelves, and are ſtrongly forced downwards with each 5 
ſhe hath ; at which time one may perceive them ſometimes! 
re ſiſt, and then again preſs forward the finger, being more « 
leſs hard and extended, according as the. pains are ſtronger 
weaker. Theſe membranes, with the waters in them, wht 
they are before tke head of the child, which the midwives ca 

the Gathering of the Waters, reſemble, to the touch of f 

finger, thoſe eggs which have no, ſhell, but are covered or 

With a ſimple membrane. After chie, the pains fill redoublin 

the membranes abe broken by a flxong impulion of the! 


fant is perfectly felt naked, and preſents itſelf at the 1nvv 


the midwife may be aFured the birth is very near, this beit 
the moft certain ſign that can be; for the Amnios Aluntois 

ing broken which contained thoſe waters, by the preſiing f 
ward of the birth, the child is no better able to ſubſiſt ng 
the womb afterwards, than a naked man in a Leap of fas 


= 
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Wc theſe waters, if the child comes preſently after them, fa- 
tate the labour, by making the paſſage ſlippery : and there- 


© £10108 

— let no midwife (as ſome fooliſhly have done) endeavour to 
, an Nee away the water, for nature knows beſt when the true 
muc We of the birth is, and therefore retains. the water till that 
h bee. But if by accident the water breaks away too Jong be- 
s hehe the birth, then ſuch things as will haſten it may be fafely 
ve Mnitted; and what thoſe are, I thall ſhew in another ſection. 
ge it | 4 

Ning III. How a Woman ought to be ordered when the Time of 
ect ij her Labour is come. . 
ver) | 

pain VHEN it is known that the true time of her labour is 
oce1 e, by the figns laid down in the foregoing ſection, of which 
du ſe that are moſt to be relied on, are pains and ſtrong throes 
ub!:Mthe belly, forcing downwards towards the womb, and a dila- 
, lif of the inward orifice, which may be perceived by touch- 
het it with the finger, and the gathering of the waters before 
bead of the child, and thruſting down of the membranes 
re ch contain them; through which between the pains, one 
ho in me manner with the finger diſcover the parts which 


nd ent (as was ſaid before) eſpecially if it be the head of the 
ad by its roundneſs, and hardneſs, I ſay, if theſe things con- 
, and are evident, the midwife may be ſare it is the time of 


reſed labour ; and care muſt be taken to get all things ready that 
\ pi neceſſary to comfort the woman in that time. And the 
nes! ter to help her, be ſure to ſce ſhe is not ſtrait laced : you 
"re y alſo give her a pretty ſtrong clyſter, or more, it there be 
ger aſion, provided it be done at the beginning, and before the 


Id be too forward, for it will be difficult to receive them at- 
wards, . The benefit accruing hereby will be, that they ex- 
tae gut to diſcharge itſelf of excrements, that ſo the rectum 
ig emptied, there may be more ſpace for the dilation of the 
ige; likewiſe to cauſe the pains to bear the more down- 
rde, through the endeavours ſhe makes when ſhe is at ſtool ; 
u, in the mean time, all other neceſſary things for her labour 
puld be put in order, both for the midwife and child. To 


nw 

| send ſome will get a midwife's ſtool, but a pallet-bed girted 

Lf ch the beft way, placed near the fire, if the ſeaſon ſo re- 

* Ire ; which pallet ought to be ſo placed, that there may be 
acceſs to it on every fide, that the woman may be the more 


Lily aſſiſted as there is occaſion, 
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M4 | If the woman abound with blood, to bleed her a little may 7 
{1 not be improper, for thereby ſhe will both breathe the better 
ad nd have her breaſts more at liberty, and likewiſe more firength M 
to bear down her pains; and this ſhe may do without dan. Wi 
geer, becauſe the child being about that time ready to be born, M 
has no more need of the mother's blood ſor its nouriſhment il 
11 Beſides, this evacuation docs many times prevent her having 
2luüfever after delivery, Alſo, before her delivery, if ber 
ſitrength will permit, let her walk up and down in her chamber; 
WO, and that ſhe may have ſtrength ſo to do, it will be neceſſary u 
U give her ſome good ſtrengthening things, ſuch as jelly. broth, 
1. new laid eggs, or ſome ſpoonfuls of burnt wine. And let bei 
ns by all means hold out her pains, bearing them down as much 
as ſhe can at the time when they take her; and let the mia 
wife from time to time touch the inward orifice with her fn 
ger, to know whether the waters are ready to break, and we 
ther the birth will follow ſoon after; let her alſo anoint h 
woman's privities with emollient oil, hog's greaſe, and frei 
butter, if ſhe finds they are hard to be dilated. Let the mid 
wife likewiſe be all the while near the labouring woman, a 
d ligently ebſerve her geſlures, complaints, and pains ; for vl 
this ſhe may gueſs pretty well how her labour advanceth ; b of 
cauſe when ſhe changeth her ordinary groans into loud cries, nl 
is a fign the child is vety near the birth; for at that time b 
pains are greater and more frequent. Let the woman lik 
miſe by intervals reſt herſelf on the bed to regain her ſtrengi 
but not too long, efpecizlly if the be little, ſhort, and thick 1 
for ſuch women have always worſt labour if they lie long i 
their beds on their travail: it is better therefore that tl 
walk as much as they can about the chamber, the women ſu 
potting her under their arms, if it be neceſſary, for by tl 
Means the weight of the child cauſeth the inward orifice of 9 
womb to dilate ſooner than in bed; and if her pains be (tro 
er and more frequent, her labour will not be near ſo long. 
Let not the labouring woman be concerned at thoſe quali 
and vomitings which perhaps ſhe may find come upon her, fy 
they will be much for her advantage in the iſſue, however u 
eaſy ſhe may be for the time, as they further her throes u 
pains, provoking downwards. But to proceed : | 
When the waters of the child are ready and gathered, whic 
may be perceived through the membranes to preſent the! 
ſelves to the inward orifices, of the bigneſs of the whole di 
tian, the midwife ought to let them break of themſelves, ® 


4 


» 


t, like ſome haſty midwives, who, being impatient of the 
man's long labour, break them, intending thereby to haſ- 
their buſineſs, when, inſtead thereof, they retard it ; for 
the too haſty breaking of theſe waters (which Nature de- 
ned to cauſe the infant to ſlide forth the more eaſy), the paſ. 
Woe remains dry, by which means the pains and throes of the 
douriag woman are leſs efficacious to bring forth the infant 
an they would otherwiſe have been. It is therefore much 
better way to let the waters break of themſelves; after 
ich the midwife may with eaſe feel the child bare by that 
ch firſt preſents, and thereby diſcern whether it comes 
cht, that is, with the head foremoſt, for that's the moſt pro- 


*. and natural way of its birth; if the head comes right, the 
mie l find it round, big, hard, and equal; but if it be in any 
r er part ſhe will feel it unequal, rugged, and ſoft or hard, 
whe ording to the nature of the part it is. And this being the 
t tec time when the woman ought to be delivered, if nature be 


ds the birth thus coming forward, let her haſten to aſſiſt and 
iver it, for it ordinarily happens ſoon after, if it be natural. 

But if it happens, as ſometimes it may, that the the waters 
ak away too long before the birth, in ſach a caſe thofe 


; "ns gs that haſten nature may be ſafely admitted; to which 


ties, { 4 % 


1e l poſe, let her make uſe of pennyroyal, dittany, juniper-ber- 
ne red coral, betony, and featherfew boiled in white wine, 
nen draught of it drank ; or it would be much better to take 
N juice of it when it is in its prime, which is in May; and 


ing clarified it, let them make it into ſyrup, with double 
weight of ſugar, and keep it by them all the year, to uſe 
en occaſion calls for it. Mugwort uſed in the ſame manner, 
Iſo good in this caſe, Alſo a dram of cinnamon powder 
ren inwarldly, profits much in this caſe ; and fo does tanſey 
ied and applied to the privities, or an oil of it ſo made 


roch T uſed as you were taught before. The ſtone Ætites held 
= the privicies is of extraordinary virtue, and-inſtantly: draws 

a c ay both child and after-burden ; but great care muſt be ta- 
er ul to remove it preſently, or it will draw forth the womb and 


; for ſuch is the magnetic virtue of this. ſtone, that both 

1d and womb follow it as readily as iron doth the loadſtone, 

as the loadſtone the North-ſtar. | 

There are many other things that phyficians affitm ate good 

this caſe ; among which are, an afs or an horſe's hoof hung 

ar the privities; a piece * red coral, hung near the ſaid 
Ae e F 
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wanting to perform its office, therefore when the midwife 
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next the ſkin. Theſe things are mentioned by Mizald u 


the powder with oil, with which oil anoint the loins 1 


— 
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place : a loadſtone helps much, held in the woman's left band 
or the ſkin which a ſnake hath caſt off, girt about the mid) : 


but ſetting thoſe things afide, as not ſo certain, notwitb WW 
ſtanding Mizaldus quotes them, the following preſcription 
are very good to give ſpeedy deliverance to women in trau 
1. A decoction of white wine made in ſavory, and drunk. 
2. Take wild tanſy, or filver-weed, bruiſe it, and apply i 
to the woman's noſtrils, | # 
3. Take date ſtones, and beat them to powder, and let be 
take half a dram of them in white wine at a time, 
4. Take parſley, and bruiſe it, and preſs out the juice, , 
dip a linen cloth in it, and put it up fo dipped into the mou 1 | 
of the womb, it will prefently cauſe the child to come 28 
though it be dead, and will bring away the after-burden. A 
the Juice of parfley is a thing of ſo great virtue (eſpecial) 
None parſley, that being drank by women with child, it cle» 
eth not only the womb, but alſo the child in the womb, oft 
groſs humours, x | b 
5. A ſcruple of Caſtorum in powder, in any convenient? 
guor, is very good to be taken in ſuch a caſe; and fo alſo 
two or three drops of ſpirit of Caftorum in any convenient 
quor ; alſo eight or nine drops of ſpirits of myrrh, taken in 2 
convenient liquor, gives ſpeedy deliverance. 42 
6. Give a woman in fach a caſe another woman's milk 
drink, it will cauſe ſpeedy delivery, and almoft without 
pain, | 6 
7. The juice of leeks, being drank with warm water, ha 
mighty operation to cauſe ſpeedy delivery. | | 
„Take piony ſeeds and beat them into powder, and 8 


* 
# 
bu 
7 


privities of the woman with child; it gives her deliverance vi 
ſpeedily, and with leſs pain than can imagined. 1 

9. Take a ſwallow's neſt, and diffolye it in water, ftrainf 
and drink it warm; it gives delivery with great ſpeed 
much eaſe, | 

Note this alſo in general, That all things that move 
terms are good for making the delivery eaſy ; ſuch as my" 
white amber in white wine, or lily water, two ſcruples 
a dram ; of caſſia lignea, dittany, each a dram ; cinnamon 
a dram ; ſaffron a ſeruple, girea dram; or take borax mine 
as a dram, caſſia lignea a ſcruple, ſaffron fix grains, and g} 


it in ſack ; or take gaſſia_ lignea, a dram, dittany, amber, 


— 
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ch half a dram; cinnamon, borax, of each a dram and a 
lf, ſaffron a ſcruple, and give her half a dram z or give her 
ae drops of oil of hazel in convenient liquor; or two or 
with WWree drops of oil of cinnamon in vervain water, Some pre- 
re the Secundine thus: Take the navel-ſtring and dry it in 
oven, take two drams of the powder; cinnamon, a dram, 
if a ſcruple of ſaffron, with juice of ſavin make torches; give 

Wo drams; or waſh the Secundine in wine, and bake it in a 
t; then waſh it in endive water and wine; take half a dram 
it; long pepper, galangal, of each half a dram ; plaintain 
d endive ſeed of each a dram and a half; lavender ſeed, four 
uples, make a powder; or take laudanum two drams, ſto- 
x, c#lamite, benzion, of each half a dram ; muſk, amber - 
eaſe, each fix grains; make 2 powder, or torches for a 
me. Or uſe peflaries to provoke the birth; take galbanum 
flolved in vinegar, an ounce ; myrrh two drams ; faffron a 
m; with oil of oats mafe a peffary. 


Hu Ointment for the Navel. 


A 
cia 
cle 

of u 


ent! Ts oil of keir two ounces, juice of ſavin an ounce, of leeks 
alſo mercury, each half an ounce; boil them to the conſump- 
ient n of the juice; and galbanum diſſolved in 3 half an 
in ne, myrrh two drams, ftorax liquid a dram; ſound birth - 
rt, ſosbread, cinnamon, ſaffron, a dram; with wax make 
milk ys ointment and apply it. 
ut lk the birth be retarded through the weakneſs of the mo- 
4 r, refreſh her with applying wine and ſoap to the noſe, 
hat! ofect. Alkermas, Diamarg. 


Theſe things may be applied to help nature in the delivery 
en the child comes to the birth the right way, and yet the 
rth is retarded ; but if ſhe finds the child comes the wrong 
ay, and ſhe is not able to deliver the woman as ſhe ought to 
„by helping nature and ſaving both mother and child, (for 
is not enough to lay a woman, if it might be done by ano- 
er with more ſafety and eaſe, and leſs hazard both to woman 


Ip; and nut as I once knew a midwife, when a woman ſhe 
as to deliver had hard labour, rather than a man-midwife 
ould be ſent for, would undertake to deliver the woman her. 
f, (though told by others that it was a man's buſineſs) and 
minef ber attempting it brought away the child, but left the head 


nd gf the infant in the mother's womb ; and had not a man mid- 
iber, 


ife been preſently ſent for, the mother had loſt her life as 


dd child) then let her fend ſpeedily for better and more able 
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thing requiſite to a natural birth is, that the child come rig. 
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well as the child; ſuch perſons may rather be termed butcheny i 
than midwives. But ſuppoſing the woman's labour to be nl 
tural, I will next ſhew what the midwite ought to do in ord 
to her delivery, | a | | 


CHAP. v. 


Of natural Labour ; what it is, and what the Mid 
wife is to do in ſuch a Labour. 


2 
I 
; 


Sect. I, What natural Labour i. 23 


HERE are ſour things to denominate a woman's about 
natural; the firſt is, that it be at the full time; for if 
woman comes before her time, it cannot properly be termed u 
tural labour, neither will it be ſo eaſy as if ſhe had complete 
her nine months. The ſecond thing is, that it be ſpeedy, al 
without an ill accident; for whey the time. of her birth il 
come, nature is not dilatory in the bringing of it forth, withoul 
ſome ill accident intervene, which renders it unnatural. Th 4 P 
third is, that the child be alive; for all will grant that the bn 
ing delivered cf a dead child is very unnatural. The four 


for if the poſition of the child in the womb be contrary to wal 
is natural, and the event proves it ſo too often, making t 
which ſhould be a time of life the death of both the moth: 
and the child. . * 1 
Having thus told you what I mean by natural labour, I 8 
next ſhew how the midwife is to proceed herein, in order i 
the woman's delivery, When all the foregoing requiſites cul 
cur, and after the waters be broke of themſelves, let the . 
bouring woman be conducted to a pallet bed, provided nts 
the fire for that purpoſe, as has already been ſaid, and let the 
rather be a quilt laid upon the pallet bedſtead than a feat 
bed, having thereon linen and cloths in many folds, with ut 
other things as are neceſſary, and that may be changed a 
cording to the exigence requiring it, ſo that the woman m 
not be incommoded with the blood, waters, and other fill 
which is voigted in labour. The bed ought ſo to be orders 
that the woman being ready to be delivered, ſhould lie on it 
back upon it, having her body in a convenient poſture ; ti 
is, her head and breaſt a little raiſed, ſo that ſhe be betwel 
Iying and fitting; for being ſo placed, ſhe is beſt. capa 
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breathing, and likewiſe will have more ſtrength to bear 

pains, than if ſhe lay otherwiſe, or ſunk down in her bed. 
ing ſo placed, ſhe muſt ſpread her thighs abroad, folding her 
Ja little towards her buttocks, ſomewhat raiſed by a {mall 


Wty to retire back; and let her feet be ſtaid againſt ſome 
a thiog; beſides this, let her take hold of ſome of the 
Wd women attending her with her hands, that ſhe may the 
Ster ſtay herſelf during her pains. She being thus placed 
r the fide of her bed, having her midwife by, the better ts 
{ upon occaſion, let her take courage, and help her pains 
beſt ſhe can, bearing them down when they take her, 
cn ſhe muſt do hy holding in her breath, and forcing her- 
as much as poſlible, in like manner as when ſhe goes to 
pl; for, by ſuch raining, the diaphragma, or midnff, be- 
w ſtrongly thruſt downwards, neceſſarily forces down the 
wy rb, and the child in it. In the meantime let the mid. 
"Mc endeavour to comfort her all ſhe can, exhorting her to 
r her labour courageouſly, telling her it will be quickly over, 
that there is no fear but ſhe will have a ſpeedy delivery. 
the midwife alſo, having no rings on her hands, anoint it 


e by 4 
our 


* 1,6 
"gn Y h oil or ſweet butter, and therewith dilate geatly the in- 


d orifice of the womb, putting her finger ends into the en- 
thereof, and then ſtretch them one from the other, when 
pains take her; by this means endeavouring to help for- 
d the child, and thrufting by little and little the fides of the 


e th 1 


parts alſo with freſh butter, if it be neceſſaty. 
hen the head of the infant is ſomewhat advanced into this 


7 ard orifice, the midwife's phraſe is, © It is crowned,” be · 
* ſe it girds and ſurrounds it juſt as a crown; but when it is 
OY far that the extremities begin to appear without the privy 
** ts, then ſay they, © The child is in the paſſage; and at 
oe time the woman feels herſelf as it were ſcratched or prick- 


with pins, and is ready to imagine that the midwife hurts 
„when it is occaſioned by the violent diſtenſion of thoſe 
ts, and the laceration which at ſome times the bigneſs of 
child's head cauſeth there. When things are in this poſ- 


wy e, let the midwife ſet herſelf conveniently to receive the 
i] Id, which will now come quickly; and with her finger 
il is, (which ſhe muſt be ſure to keep cloſe-pared) let her 


© ſpoken before) back over the head of the child. And as 


low underneath, to the end her rump ſhould have more li- 


o : 
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ce towards the hinder part of the child's head, anointing 
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deavour to thruſt the crowning of the womb (of which I 
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foon as it is advanced as far as the ears, or thereabouts, let her 
take hold of the two ſides with her two hands, that when 
good pain comes ſhe may quickly draw forth the child taking 
care that the navel ſtring be rot then entangled about the 
neck, or any other part, as ſometimes it is, leſt thereby the 
after-burden be pulled with violence, and perhaps the womb 
alſo, to which it is fallened : and ſo either cauſe her to flood, 
or elſe break the ſtrings, both which are of bad coaſcquence ty 


difficult, It muſt alſo be carefully obſerved that the hea? be 
not drawn forth ſtraight, but ſhaking it a little from one ſide 
to the other, that the ſhoulders may ſooner, and (eaſier take 
their place immediately after it be paſt, without loſing any 
time, leſt the head being paſt,” the child be ſtopt there by the 


the armpits, and the reſt of the body will follow without 
difficulty. | | ir 

As ſoon as the midwife hath in this manner drawn forth thel 
child, let her put it on one fide, leſt the blood and water 


into its mouth and noſe, as it would do if it lay on its bach, 
end ſa endanger the choaking of it. The child being thus born 
the next thing requiſite is to brirg away the after burden; 
but before that, let the midwife be very careful to examine 
whether there be no more children in the womb; for fome- 
times a woman may have twins that expected it not 3 which 
the midwife may eaſily know by the contin1-ce of the pains 
efter the child is burn, and the bigneſs of the mother's belly, 
But the midwife may be mere ſure of it, if ſhe puts her hand 
up to the entry of the womb, and finds there another watet- 
gathering, ard a child in it preſenting to the paſſage ; and it 
the finds ſo, ſhe muſt have z care of going about to fetch thi 
after-birth, till the woman be delivered of all the children the 
is pregnant with. Whercfore the firſt ftring muſt be cut, be- 
ing firſt tied with a thread three or four double, and faſten tt 
other end with a flring to « woman's thigh, top: event the 1ncon- 
venience it may cauſe by hanging betwen her thighs ; and then 
removing the child now born, the muſt take care to deliver bet 
of the reſt, whether more or leſs, obſerving all the ſame cit. 
cumſiances as were to the firſt; after which it will be nec#% 


the woman, whoſe delivery may thereby be rendered the more} 


largeneſs of the ſhoulders, and fo come in danger of being ſuf. 
focated and ſtrangled in the pafſage, as it ſometimes happen 
for the want of care therein, But as ſoon as the head be 
horn, if there be need, ſhe may flide in her fingers under 


| 


which follow immediately ſhould do it any injury by running 
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ary to fetch away the after-birth or births. But of that I ſhall 
reat in another ſection; and fickt ſhow what is to be done to 


ins The new born infant, 

the | | | 

the Sect, II. Of the cutting of the Child's Navel-string. 

mh ; ; 

od, THOUGH this is by many accounied but a trifle, yet great 
to Mare is to be taken about it; and it ſhows none of the leaſt 


rt and {kill of a midwife to do it as it ſhould be: and that 


t may be ſoon done, the midwife ought to obſerve, firſt, The 
ide me. Second, The place, Third, The manner. Fourth, 
e he event, : | 


The time is, as ſoon as ever the infant comes out of the 
romb, whether it brings part of the after birth with it or 
ot ; for ſometimes the chil! brings into the world a piece of 
he Amnios upon its head, and is what the good women call 
he caul, and ignorantly attribute ſome extraordinary virtue 


ger the child that is ſo born; but this opinion is only the ef- 
ou of their ignorance 3 for when a child is born with ſuch 

| crown (as ſome call it) upon its brows, it generally beto. 
the ens weakneſs, and denotes ſhort life. — But to the matter in 


and. As ſoon as the child is come into the world conſider 
hether it be weak or ſtrong : and if it be weak, let the mid. 
rife gently put back part of the vital and natural blood into 
e body of the child by its navel: for that recruits a weak 
hi!d, (the vital and natural ſpirits being communicated by the 
zother to the child by its navel ſtring) but if the child be 
rong, the operation is needleſs. Only let me adviſe you, that 
pany children that are born feemingly dead may be ſoon 


ut of that part of the navel- ring which is cut off, and give 


to the child inwardly, 
en. As to the place in which it ſhould be cut, that is, whether 
it ſhould be cut long or ſhort, it is that which authors can 
the WF +: ce agree in, and which many midwives quarrel about; ſome 
e Nreſeribing it to be cut at four fingers? breadth, which is at the 


be. Het but an uncertain rule, unleſs all fingers were of one ſize. 
the WW is a received opinion, that the parts adapted *to generation 
on- We contracted or dilated according to the cutting of the navel- 
den ing, and that is the reaſon that midwives are generally 
het WW kad. te their own ſex, that they leave a longer part of 
ls he n.ve'.ſtring of a male teen of a female, becauſe they 
could have the males well provided tor the encounters of 
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rought to life again, if you ſqueeze fix or ſeven drops of blood. 
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will be the knot we ſpeak of, which muſt be ſo ſtrait ki 


care muſt be taken not to knit it ſo ſtrait as to cut it in 


hard, becauſe they are void of ſepſe, and that part of it 


rally about fix or ſeven, and ſometimes ſooner ; but rare) 
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Venus; and the reaſon they give, why they cut that of f 
males ſhorter is, becauſe they believe it makes them modell 
and their privities narrower, which makes them more accey 
able to their huſbands. Mizaldus was not altogether of i 
opinion of theſe midwives, and therefore he orders the nay! 
ſtring to be cut long both in male and female children; if 

which he gives this reaſap, that the inſtrument of generatM 
follows proportion of it, and therefore if it be cut too ſhort 
a female, it will be a hinderance to her having children, [ ni 


not go about to contradict this opinion of Mizaldus, that a 


perience has made good. The one is, that if the navel-firigh# 
of a child after it is cut, be ſuffered to touch the ground, t 
child will never hold its water, neither fleeping nor waki 
but will be ſubje& to an involuntary making of water all 
life-time. The other is, that a piece of the child's navel fr 
carried about one, ſo that it touch his ſkin, defends him f 
wears it from the falling ſickneſs and convulſions. 

As to the manner how it muſt be cut: Let the mid wife t 
a brown thread four or five times double, of an ell long) 
thereabouts, tied with a fingle note at each of the ends, to; 
vent their entangling ; and with this thread ſo accommod 
(which the midwife muſt have in readineſs before the won 
labour, as alſo a good pair of ſciſſars, that ſo no time may 
loſt) let her tie the ſtring within an inch of the belly, wi 
double knot, and, turning about the ends of the thread, let 
tie two more on the other fide of the firing, reiterating it ai 
if it be neceflary ; then let her cut off the navel. ſtring ana 
inch below the ligature, towards the after-birth, ſo that 1 
only remains but two inches of the firing, in the midil of ui 


not to ſuffer a drop of blood to ſqueeze out of the veſſels; 


and therefore the thread muſt be pretty thick, and pretty! 
knit, it being better too ſtrait than too looſe z for ſome «| 
ren have miſerably loſt their lives, with all their blood, bt 
it was diſcovered, becauſe: the navel-ſtring was not well! 
Therefore great care muſt be taken that no blood ſqu 
through, for if there do, a new knot muſt be made with te 
of the ſtring. You need not fear to bind the navel-ſtring' 


you leave on falls of its own accord in a very few days, 


ries longer than the eight or ninth, When you have tha 
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the navel ſlring, then take care the piece that falls off touch 
ot the ground, for the reaſon I told you Mizaldus gave, which 
-xperience has juſtified, ' 4 
As to the laf thing I mentioned, which is the event or con- 

ſcquence of what follows the cutting of the navel-ſtring: As 
oon as the navel ſtring is cut off, apply a little cotton or liat 
o the place to keep it warm, leſt the cold enter into the body 
pf the child, which it will moſt certainly do if you have not 
bound it hard enough. If the lint or cotton you apply to it 
de dipt in oil of roſes, it will be the better; and then put ano- 
her ſmall rag three of four times double upon the belly, Upon 
he top of all put another ſmall boliter, and then ſwathe it with 
linen ſwathe four fingers broad, to keep it Ready, leſt by toil- 
ng too much, or by being continual'y ſtirred from fide to fide, 
t comes to fall of 3 the navel ſtring which you left re- 
paining is fallen off. It is the uſual cuſtom of midwives to put 

piece of burnt rag to it, which we commonly call tinder : 
put I would rather adviſe them to put a little armoniac to it, 
jecauſe of its drying quality. But this ſhall ſuffize to be ſpok- 

n as to the cutting of the navel ſtring. | 


Sect. III. How to bring away the After-burden. 


A WOMAN cannot be ſaid fairly to_be delivered, thaugh 
1e child be born, till the after-burden be alſo taken from her 
rein diffcring from moſt animals, who, when they have 
ought forth their young, caſt forth nothing else but ſome wa- 
rs, and the membranes which contained them. But women 
ave an after labour, which ſymetimes proves more dangerous 
an the firſt; and how to bring it ſafely away, without pre- 
dice to her, ſhall be my buſineſs to ſhew in this ſion. 

As ſoon as the child is born, before the midwife either ties 
r cuts the navel ſtring, left the womb ſhould cloſe, let her 
ke the ſtring aud wind it once or twice about one or two off 
e h:gers of her left hand, joined together the better to hold 
, with which the may draw it moderately, and with ghe right 
and ſhe may only take a ſingle hold of it above the Teft near 
e privities, drawing likewiſe with that very gently, reſting a 


bile the fore finger of the ſame hand extended and ſtretched ; 1 : : 


rth along the firing towards the, entry of the vagina; always 
ſerving for the more facility, to draw it from the ſide where 
ie burden cleaves leaſt; for in ſo doing the reſt will ſeparate 
e better ; and ſpecial care muſt be taken that it be not drawn 
M 


man's privities by a funnel have been known to bring away ti 


it inftantly brings away the birth and after. birth: But ſpeci 
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forth with too much violence, leſt by breaking the ſtring nest 1 
the burden, the midwife will be 6bliged to put the whole han! 
into the womb to deliver the woman; and ſhe had need be:“ 
very {kilful perſon that undertakes it, leſt the womb, to which 
this burden is ſometimes very ſtrongly faſtened, be not dramff 
away with it, as it has ſometimes happened, It is therefore 
beſt to uſe ſuch remedies as may aſſiſt nature. And here tak} 
notice, that what brings away the birth will alſo bring awy 
the after-birtb. And therefore, for the effecting this work, | 
will lay down the following rules: N 

J. Uſe the ſame means in bringing away the after- birth that 
you made uſe of to bring away the birth; for the ſame car: 
and circumſpeRion is needful now that was then. 

2. Conſider the labouring woman cannot but be much ſpent hy 
what ſhe has already undergone in bringing forth the infant; 
and therefore be ſure to take care to give her ſomething to con 
fort her. And in this caſe good jelly broths, alſo a little win: 
_ toaſt in it, aud other comforting things, will be very neceſ 

ary. 

3. A little white hellebore in powder, to make her ſneer: 

is in this caſe very proper, | 

4. Tanſey and the ſtone Ætites, applied as before direted 
is alſo of good uſe in this > ca 
F. If you take the herh vervain, and either boil it in wing 
or make a ſyrup with the juice of it, which you may do by add 
ing to it double its weight in ſugar, (having clarified the juice 
before you boil it) and a ſpoontal or two of that given to thi 
woman is very efficacious to bring away the ſecundine ; 2 
featherfew and mugwort have the ſame operation taken as tie 
former. | Me 

6. Alexander boiled in wine, and the wine drank ; alſo swet 
cervile, ſweet cicely, angelica roots, and muſterwort, are ei 
cellent remedies in this caſe, . 

7. Or if theſe fail, the ſmoke of marygolds received up a 


aſter-biggh, even when the midwife let go her hold. | 

8. ich is all I ſhall add in this caſe. Boil mug wort i 
water till it be very ſoft; then take it out, and apply it | 
manner of a poultice to the navel of a labouring woman, an 


care muſt be taken to remove it as ſoon as they come away, It 
by its longer tarrying it ſhould draw away the womb, alſo, BY 
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is much ſhall ſuffice to be ſpoken of bringing away the after- 
r | urden in all natural labours. | 


ct. IV. Of Laborious and difficult Labour, and bow-the 
ch WB.» | : | 
Niduiſe is to proceed therein. 


TO proceed in this ſection the more regularly, it will be ne- 


bour, all painful and difficult, but not at all properly unna- 
ral, It will be neceſſary therefore to diſtinguiſh theſe. 

The firſt of theſe bad labours is, that wherein the mother and. 
ild ſuffer very much by extreme pain and difficulty even 
ough the child comes right ; and this is diſtinguiſhably call- 
laborious labour, | 

The ſecond is that which is difficult, and differs not much 


is generally attended with ſome unhappy accident, which, by 
arding the birth, cauſes the difficulty; and theſe difficulties 
ing removed, accelerates the birth, and haſtens the delivery.” 
Some have aſked what the reaſon is that women bring forti: 
ir children with ſo much pain? 1 anſwer, the ſenſe of feel- 
is diſtributed to the whole body by the nerves, and the 
duth of the womb being ſo ſtrait that it muſt of neceſſity be 
ated at the time of the woman's delivery, the dilating there- 
ſtretches the nerves, and from thence comes the paio, And. 
refore the reaſon why ſome women have more pain in their 
our than others, proceeds from their having the mouth of 
matrix more full of nerves than others, as ſkilful anatomiſts 
eaſily diſcover. | 
But to proceed: The beſt way to remove theſe difficulties. 
t occaſion ſuch hard pains and labour as I am here to treat 
1s to ſhew from. whence they proceed; for the cauſe of any 
emper being known is as much as half the cure, Now the 
eaſy ot labour proceeds either. from the mother, or child, 
oth. | 
From the mother, by reaſon of the indiſpoſition of her body, 
may be from ſome. particular part only, and chiefly the 
b, as when the woman is weak, and the womb is not active 
expel its burden, or from weakneſs or' diſeaſe, or want of 
its 3 or it may be from ſome ſtrong paſſion of the mind with 
ich the was before poſſeſſed ; it may be alſo becauſe ſhe may 
co young, dad fo may have the paſſages too ſtrait; or too 
and then, if it be her ficſt child, becauſe her parts are. too.- 
| M 2: ; 


Nary to acquaint the reader that there are three forts of bad. 


pm the former, except that, beſides thoſe extraordinary pains, 
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withour being able to void it; or when the woman is troubled 


child is dead, or ſo weak that it can contribute nothing to | 


But it will require underſtanding and judgment in the mln 
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dry and too hard, and cannot be ſo exfily dilated, as happens! 
alſo to them who are too lean. Likewiſe thoſe who are either 
imall, - ſhort, or deformed, as crcoked women, who have not a 
breath ſtrong enough to help her pains, and to hear them down 
and perſons that are crooked having ſometimes the bones of the 
pail.ge not well ſhaped : the cholic alſo hinders labour, by pre. 
yeating the true paias; and all great and acute pains, as whin 
the wornen is t-ken with a violent fever, a great flooding, fre. 
quent convulſians, bloody flux, or any other great diſtemper, 

Alſo exc:ements retained cauſe much difficulty, and ſo dae 
# ſtone in the bladder: or when the bladder is full of utine, 


wich great and painſul biles. It may alſo be flom the paſſ:;gn 
hen the membranes are thick, the orifice too ſtrait, and the 
neck of the u / mb is not ſufficiently open, the paſſages are pre: 
led and ſtrained by tumours in the adjacent parts, or when th: 
bones are too firm, and will not open, which very much enda: 
gers mother and child: or when the paſſages are not ſlippery 
by reaſon of the waters having broke too ſoon, or of the men 
branes being too thin. The womb may be a'ſo out of ord: 
with reſpeR to its bad ſituation, or conformation, having ity 
xeck too ſtrait, hard and callous, which may ezfily be ſo uats 
rally, or may come by accident, being many times cauſed byi 
tumour, a polthume, ulcer, or ſuperfluous fleſh, * 

As to hard labour occaſioned by the child, it is when th 
child happens to ſtick to a mole, or when it is ſo weak it ca 
not break the membranes, for if it be too big all over, or in ul 
head only, or if the navel veſſels are twiſted about its nec 
when the belly is hydropſical, or when it is monſtrous, havin 
two heads, or being joined to another child; alſo when ti 


birth, likewiſe witen it comes wrong, or when they are two 
more. And to all theſe various difficulties there is oftentit 
one more, and that is the ignorance of the midwifs; for y iv 
of underſtanding her buſineſs hinders nature in her work inſt 
of helping her, | — 5 

- Haviog thus looked into the cauſes of hard labour, I will u 
ſhew the induſtrious midwife how the may miniſter ſome re 
to the labouring woman under thele difficult circumſtand ob! 


when ſhe finds a woman in difficult labour, to know the pill 
cular obſtruction, or cauſe thereof, that ſu a Fuitable ren 


+ may be applied; as for inſtance, when it happens by the int. 
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her's being too young and too ftrait, ſhe muſt be gently treat- 
d, and the paſſages anointed with oil, hog's lard, or freſh but- 
r, to relex and dilate them the eafier. let there ſhould happen 
rupture of any part when the child is born; for ſometimes 
he peritonæum breaks with the ſkin from the privities to the 
ndament. But if a woman be in years with her firſt child, 
t her lower parts be anointed to molify the "inward orifice, 
hich in ſuch a caſe being more hard and callous, does not 
fily yield to the diſtenſion of labour, which is the true cauſe 
by ſuch women are longer in labour, and alſo why their chil. _ 
en, being forced againſt the inward orifice of the womb, 
hich as I. have ſaid is a little callous)' are born with great 
mps and bruiſes on their heads. Thoſe women that are very 
all and miſhapen ſhould not be put to bed, at leaſt till their 
aters are broke, but rather kept uptight, and aſſiſted to walk 
out the chamber, by being ſupported under her arms; for 
that means they will breathe more freely, and mend their 
ins better than on the bed, becauſe there they lie all on a 
ap. As for thoſe that are very lean, and have hard labour 
dm that cauſe, let them moiſten the parts with oils and oint- 
nts, to make them more ſmooth and ſlippery, that the head 
the infant and the womb be not ſa compreſſed and bruiſed by 
hardneſs of the mother's bones which form the paſſage. If 
cauſe be weakneſs, ſhe ought to be ſtrengthened the better 
ſupport her pains; to which end give her good jelly broth, 
_ : little wine with toaſt in it. If ſhe fear her pains, let 
de comforted, affuring her that ſhe will not endure many 
re, but be delivered in a little time. But if her pains be 
and ſmall, or none at all, they muſt be provoked by fre- 
nt and pretty ſtrong clyſters, that fo they may be excited 
reby ; after which let her walk about the chamber, that ſo 
weight of the child may help them forward. But if ſhe 
dd, or have convulſions, ſhe muſt then be helped by a fpeedy 
ery ;. the operation whereof I ſhall relate in this ſection of 
atural Jabours. If ſhe be coſtive, let her uſe olyſters, which 
y alſo help to diſpel the cholic, at thoſe times very injurious, 
auſe attended with uſeleſs pains, and becauſe-ſuch bear not 
award, and ſo help not to forward the birth. If ſhe find 
obſtruction or ſtoppage in the urine, by reaſon the womb 
rs too much on the bladder, let her lift up her belly a little 
h her hand, and try if by that ſhe receives any benefit; if 
finds ſhe does not, it will be neceffary to introduce a cathe- 
into her bladder, and _— draw forth her urine, If the 
3 


difficulty be from the ill poſture of the woman, let her be place4 | 


into the paſſage, and ready to follow preſently after, or elſe by 
'' the breaking of the waters too ſoon, the child may be in danger 
of remaining dry a long time; to ſupply which defect you my 


for when the caſe is ſo, the child is always in readineſs to fa 


If the navel-iring happens to come firſt, it muſt preſently! 


muſt immediately be delivered. But if the after-burden (hoy 


be known by theſe ſigns, 
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otherwiſe, in a, poſture more ſuitable and convenient for her; WF 


alſo if it proceed from the indiſpoſitions of the womb, as fon 
its oblique ſituation, &c. it muſt be remedied as well as it ca 
be, by the placing of her body accordingly ; or if it be a vicious 
conformation, having the neck too hard, too callous, ard to 
ſtrait, it muſt be anointed with ojls and cintments, as before 
directed. If the membranes be ſo ſtrong as that the waters d 
not break in due time, they may be broken with the fingers, i 
the midwife be firſt well aſſured that the child is come forwar 


1 { 
. 

. 
} 


moiſten the parts with fomentations, decoctions, and emollien 
oils z which yet is not half ſo well as when nature does th: 
work in her own time, with the ordinary ſlime and water, 
which do beſt when they come in their own proper time an 
place; But theſe membranes- do ſometimes. preſs forth wit 
the waters three or four fingers breadth out of the body befo: 
the child, reſembling a bladder full of water; but there is the 
no great danger to break them, if they be not already broke; 


low, being in the paſſage, but let the midwife be very care 
not to pull it with her hand, leſt the after-burden be there 
looſened before its time, for it adheres thereto very ftrong|! 


put up again, and kept too if poſſible, or otherwiſe the won 


come ficlt, it muſt not be put up again by any means; fort! 
infant having no further occaſion for it, it would be but ano 
Nacle if it were put up: in this caſe it muſt be cut off, bar 
tied the .navel-firing, and afterwards draw forth the child wi 
all the (peed that may be, leſt it be ſuffocated. 


Sect. V. Of Women labouring with a dead CBitd. - 

1 e 1A og | 
Wu the difficulty of labour ar:ſes from a dead child it 
a caſe of great danger to the mother, and great care ought! 


be taken therein; but before any thing Le done, the midw) 
ought to be well aſſured the child i} dead indeed, whicl: wi 


1. The breaſt ſuddenly flicks, or falls flat, or bags down e 


* 
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2. A great coldneſs poſſeſſes the belly of the mother, eſpe- 
ially about the navel. » . 
z. Her urine is thick, a filthy ſtinking ſettling at the 
1 dottom. : 


hereof, let the midwife put her hand in warm water, and 
ay it upon her belly; for that, if it be alive, will make 

ſtir, * | d . 
5. She is very ſubje& to dream of dead men, and be affright- 
d therewith. | | 1 
6. She has extravagant longings to eat ſuch things as are 
gainſt nature. 10 

Her breath ſtinks, though not uſed ſo to do. — 

. When ſhe turns herſelf in her bed, or riſes up, the child 
ays that way like a lump of lead, | 
But theſe things carefully obſerved, the midwife.may make 
judgment whether the child be alive or dead; eſpecially if 
ge child-bearing woman takes the following preſcription : 
© Take half a pint of white wine and burn it, and add 
dereto half an ounce of cinnamon, but no other ſpice what- 
er;” and when ſhe has drank it, if her travailing pains come 
don her, the child is certainly dead; but if not, the child 
ay poſſibly be either weak or fick, but not dead: and this, 
ich will bring her pains upon ber if it be dead, will refresh 
e child, and give her eaſe, if it be living: for cinnamon re- 
ſheth and ſtrengtheneth the child in the womb, 
Now, if upon trial it be found the child be dead, let the 
dther-do all ſhe can to forward her delivery, becauſe a dead 
11d can be no ways helpful therein, It will be neceſſary 
reforc that (he take ſome comfortable things to prevent her. 
nting, by reaſon of thoſe putrid vapours aſcending from 
e dead child. And in order to her delivery, let her take 


them as you can get) viz. * Dittany, betony, penny-royal, 
e, Featherfew, centony, ivy leaves and berries.” Let her 
take ſiveet baſil in powder, half a dram-at a time, in white 
de. Let her privities be alſo anointed with the juice of 
den tanſey. Or if you take the tanſey in the ſummer, 
en it cau be moſt plentifully had, and before it runs up to 
lower; and having bruiſed it well, boil it in oil till the 
ce of it be conſumed. If you ſet it in the ſun, after you 
ve mixed it with oil before, it will be more eſfectual. This 


4. No motion of the child can be perceived : for the trial 


following herbs boiled in white wine, (or at leaſt as many 


:dultrious midwife, who would be prepared againſt all 


* 
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events, ought to have always by her. As to the manner of 
her delivery, the ſame methods muſt be uſed as are mentioned 
in the ſection of natural labour. And here I cannot but com. 
mend again the ſtone ZEtites, held near the privities, whose 
magnetic virtue renders it exceedingly neceſſary on this occz. 
fion, for it draws the child any way, with the ſame facility 2 
the load-ſtone draws iron. | 

Let the midwife alſo make a ſtrong decoction of hy ſſop with 
water, and let the woman drink it very hot, and it will in: 
little time bring away the dead child. 

If as ſoon as ſhe is delivered of a dead child, you are in doubt 
that the part of the after-birth be left behind in her body, (for 
in ſuch caſes as theſe many times it is rotten, and comes away 
by piece-meal) let her continue drinking the ſame decoQtior 
till her body is cleanſed, | | 

A decoGtion made of the herb muſterwort, uſed as you dit 
the decoction of kyffop, works the ſame effect. Let the mid 
wife alſo take roots of Poliodum, and ſtamp them very well 
warm them a little, and bend them on the ſides of her feet 
and it will ſoon bring away the child, either alive or dead. 

The following medicines likewiſe are ſuch as ſtir up the er 
pulſive faculty: but in this cafe they muſt be made ſtronge; 
becauſe the motion of the child ceaſeth. 

Take ſavin, round birthworth, troches of myrrh, afaram root 
cinnamon half an ounce, ſaffron a ſcruple, give a dram vi 
ſavin water, Or, ; | 

Take borax, ſavin, dittany, each an ounce; myrrh, afar 
roots, cinnamon, ſaffron, each half a dram, make a pow 


give a dram. q ur 
But ſhe may purge firſt, and then put in an emollient bim. 
anointing her round about the womb with oil of lillies, fv 0. 
ie 


almonds, camomile, hen and gooſe greaſe. Alſo foment to gt 
out the child with a decoction of mercury, orris, wild cucut 
bers, fœchus, broom flowers. Then anoint the privities u 
loins with ointment of fowbread, Or, 
Take coliquintida, agaric, birthwort, each a dram; male 
powder, add ammoniacum diſfolved in wine, ox gall, each 
drams, with oil of keir make an ointment, Or this peſſary, 
Take birthwort, orris, black hellebore, coliquintida, mym 
each a dram powdered, ammoniacum diſſolved in wiae, ox g 
each two drams. Or make a fume with affes? hoofs burnt, r 
gallianum, or caſtor, and let it be taken in with a funnel. my 
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To take away pains and ſtrengthen the parts, foment with 
je decoction of mugwort, mallows, roſemary, with wood myr- 
e, St John's wort, each half an ounce, ſpermaceti two drams, 
er's ſuet an ounce, with wax, make an ointment, Or, 
Take wax four ounces, ſyermaceti an ounce, melt them, dip 
kx therein, and lay it all over her belly. 
If none of theſe things il do, the laſt remedy is to uſe ſur» 
ry, and then the midwife ought without delay to ſend for an 
pert and able man-midwife, to deliver her by manual opera- 
pn ; of which I ſhall treat more at large is the next chapter. 


CHAP. VI. 


N ſhewing the duty of a midwife, when the child-bearing 
women's labour is unnatural, it will be requ ſite to ſhew in 
- firſt place what I mean by unnatural labour; for, for wo- 
n to bring forth children in pain and ſorrow, is. natural and 
mmon to all, Therefore that which 1 call unnatural, is 
zen the child comes to the birth in a contrary poſture to 
at which nature ordained, ard in which the generality of 
ildren come into the world. Now as truth is both one, but 
or dilates itſelf into infinite variety; fo it ig in this caſe 
re is but one proper right and natural wes poſture in 
ich children come to the birth, bat there are as many wrong 
| unnatural ways of birth, as there are different poſtures of 
Idren when they come to be born. | 
Ihe right and natural birth is when the child comes with 
head fiſt, and yet even this is too ſhort a definition of a 
ural birth; for if any pait of the head but the crown comes 
t, ſo that the body follows not in a ſtraight line, 'tis a wrong 
| difficult birth, even though the hcad come firſt: therefore 
he child comes with its feet, or with the fie acroſs, it is 
te contrary to nature, or to {peak more plainly, that which 
all call unnatural, Now there are four general ways a 
d may come wrong: the firit is, When any of the fore parts 
he body firſt preſent themſ-lyes. Secondly, When by an un- 
py tranſpoſition any of the hinder parts fiift preſeat them- 
es. Thirdly, When either of the fides: or, fourthly, Lhe 
preſent themſclves firſt; to theſe four, all the particular 
different wrong poflures that a child can preſent itfeif 
ot, er the birth, may be reduced, and therefore I ſhall coa- 
myſelf herein to treat only of theſe four more generally 


mg. \ 


when all theſe fail, a manual operation is abſolutely neceſlary, 


liver her ſafely, and that the pain ariſing thereby will not be 


- woman's pains, by giving her ſome ſharp clyſter, to excite het 


and held ſo by a couple of ſtrong perſons ; there muſt be other 
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Sect. I. How to deliver a Woman of a dead Child by manu 
. Pay Operation. = | 
Tux laſt ſection of the laſt chapter was about the delivering 


of a woman of a dead child, wherein ſeveral things were di 
rected to be applied in order to facilitate the delivery ; but 


In order to which, let the operator acquaint the woman with 
the abſolute neceſſity there is of ſuch an operation; and tha 
as the child has already loſt its life, there is no other way leſt 
for the ſaving of hers ; let him alſo tell her, for ber encourage 
ment, that he doubts not that with the divine bleſſing to de. 


ſo great as ſhe fears; and then let him endeavour to ſtir up the 


throes to bear down and bring forth the child; and if this 
prevail not, let him proceed with his manual operation. - 
Firſt, therefore, let her be placed acroſs the bed, that he my 
operate the eaſier, and let her lie on her back, with her hy 
a little higher than her head, or at leaſt the body equally pla 
ed, when. it is neceſſary to put back or turn the infant to gin 
It a better poſture; being thus fituated, ſhe muſt fold her le 
ſo as her heels be toward ber buttocks, and her thighs ſpreat 


allo to ſupport her under her arms, that the body may not fl 
down when the child is drawn forth, for which ſometim« i 
great ſtrength is required; let the ſheets and blankets con 
her thighs for decency's ſake, and with reſpe& to the affiſtanc 
and allo to prevent her catching cold; the operator here 
governing himſelf as well with reſpe& to his convenience, a 
the facility and ſurety of the operation, as to the other thiry 
Then let him anoint the entrance of the womb with oil! 
freſh butter, if it be neceſſary, that ſo he may with more es 
introduce his hand, which muſt_alſo be anointed z and havin 
by figns before-mentioned, received latisfaction that it 
dead child, he muſt do his endeavour to fetch it away as iv 
as poſſibly he can; and if the child offers the head firſt, he m 
gently put it back until he hath liberty to introduce his b 
quite iato the womb; then fliding it along under the bel!y 
find. the fect, let him draw it forth by them, being very cate 
to keep the head from being locked in the paſſage, and thit 
be not ſeparted from the body; which may be effected 


—— 
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ore eaſily, becauſe the child being very rotten and putrified, 
he operator is not ſo mindful to keek the breaſt and face down. 


heſe precautions, by reaſon of the child's putrefaction, the 


e drawn forth according to the direQions which ſhall be given 

ſect. 3. of this chapter for that purpoſe, But when the head 
oming firſt, is fo far advanced that it cannot be well put back, 
is better to draw it forth ſo, than to torment the woman too 
ach by putting it back to turn it, and bring it by the feet; 
t the head being a part round and ſlippery, it may ſo hap- 


7 reaſon of its moiſture, nor put them up to the ſide of it, be- 
uſe the paſſage is filled with its bigneſs, he muſt take a pro- 
r inſtrument, and put it up as far as he can without violence, 
ween the womb and the child's head, obſerving to keep the 
int of it towards the head, (for the child being dead before, 
re can be no danger in the operation) and let him faſten it 
re, giving it good hold upon one of the bones of the ſkul!, 
t it may not ſlide; and after it is well 6xed in the head, 
may therewith draw it forth, keeping the ends of the fingers 
is left hand flat upon the oppoſite fide, the better to help 
diſengage it, and by wagging it by little to conduct it di- 
ly out of the paſſage, until the head be quite born; and 
taking hold of it with the hands only, the ſhoulders may 
Irawn into the. paſſage, and ſo ſliding the fingers of both 
Ws under the arm-pits, the child may be quite delivered; 
then the aftet-burden fetched, to finith the operation, being 
ful not to pluck the navel. ſtiing too hard, leſt it break, as 
n happens when it is corrupted. 
the dead child comes with the arm up to the ſhoulder, fo 
eme]; ſwelled-that the woman muſt ſuffer too great a vio- 
e to have it put back, 'tis then (being firſt well affured 
hild is dead) beſt to take it off at the thoulder joints, by 
ing it three or four times about, which is very eaſily done, 
2alon of the ſoftneſs and tenderneſs of the body; after the 
is ſeparated, and no longer poſſ<fling the paſſage, the ope- 
will have more room to put up his hand into the womb, 
tch the child by the feet, and to bring it away. 
t although the operator be ſure the child is dead in the 
d, yet he muſt not therefore preſently uſe inſtruments, be- 


and there is no other remedy to prevent the woman's 


ards, as he is in living births, But if, notwithſtanding all 


ead ſhould be ſeparated, and left behind in the womb, it muſt 


n that the operator cannot take hold of it with bis fingers 


they ate never to be uſed but when hands are not ſuffici- - 
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danger, or to bring forth the child any other way : And th 
judicious operator will chuſe that way which is the leaft b. 
r ardous and moſt ſafe, 


Set. II. How a woman must be delivered when the C ili 
feet come first. 


THERE is nothing more obvious to thuſe whoſe bufineſ; 
is to aſſiſt labouriog women, than that the ſeveral mnnatyr 
poſtures ia which children preſent themſelves at their bir 
are the occaſion of- moſt of the bad labours and ill accider 
that happen unto women in ſuch.a condition. 

And ſince midwives are very often obliged, becauſe of f 
unnatural ſituations, to draw the children forth by the fect, 
conceive it to be muſt proper to ſhow firſt how a child muſt! 
brought forth that preſents iiſelf in that poſture, becauſe it n 
be a guide to ſeveral of the reſt. | 

I know indeed that in this caſe 'tis the advice of ſeveral; 
thors to change the figure, and place the head ſo, that it n 
preſent to the biith; and this council 1 ſhould be very ind 
able to follow, could they but alſo (hew how it might be dz 
but it will appear very difficult, if not impoſſible, to be perfa 
ed, if we would avoid the dangers that by ſuch violent ag 
tions both the mother and the child may be put into; 
therefore my opinion is, that it is better to draw it fort 
the feet, when it preſents itſelf in that poſture, thau to ven 
a worſe accident by turning it. 

As ſoon therefore as the waters are broke, and it is k. 
that the child comes thus, aud that the womb is open eq 
to admit the midwife's or operator's hand into it, or elk 
anointing the paſſages with oil or hog's greaſe, to endes 


to dilate it by degrees, uſing her fingers to this purpoſe; {lb the 


ing them one from the other, after they are together ents 
and continuing to do ſo till it be ſufficiently dilated, then ti 
care that her nails are well pared, and no rings on her fig 
and her hands well anointed with oil or freſh butter, and 
woman placed in the manner directed in the former ſeh 
let her gently introduce her hand into the entry of the 

where finding the child's feet, let her draw it forth in th: 
ner I ſhall pr-ſeatly direct; only let her firſt ſee whe 
preſents one foot, or both, and if but one foot, ſhe ouf! 
conlider whether it be the right foot or the left, and # 
what faſhion it comes; for by that means ſhe will ſoonel! 


— 
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\ know where to find. the other, which as ſoon as ſhe knows 
d finds, let her gently draw it forth with the ather; but of 
is ſhe muſt be ſpecially careful; viz. that this ſecond be 
ot the foot of another child: for if ſo, it may be of the moſt 
tal conſequence, for ſhe may ſooner ſplit both mother and 
ild than draw them forth: but this may eaſily be prevented, 
ſhe does but ſlide her hand up the firſt leg and thigh to.the 
viſt, and there find both thighs joined together, and deſcend. 
from one and the ſame body. And this is alſo the beſt 
ans to find the other foot when it comes with but one. 
As soon as the midwife hath found both the child's feet, (ſhe 
y draw them forth, and holding them together, may bring 
m by little and little in this manner, taking afterwards 
Id of the legs and thighs as ſoon as ſhe can come at them, 
wing them fo till the hips be come forth. Whilſt this is 
ng, let her obſerve to wrap the parts in a fingle cloth, that 
her hands, being already greaſy, flide not on the infant's 
ly, which is very ſlippery, becauſe of the viſcous humours 
ich are all over it, and prevent one's taking good hold of 
which being done, ſhe may take hold under the hip, ſo as 
draw it forth to the beginning of the breaſt; and let her on 
h fides with her hand bring down the arms along the 
d's body, which ſhe may then eaſily find; and then let her 
e care that the belly and face of the child be downwards, 
if it ſhould be upwards, there would be ſome danger of its 
bg ſtopt by the chin over the ſhare- bone; and therefore if 
not ſo, muſt turn it to that poſture : which may be eaſily 
e if ſhe take hold on the body when the breaſt and arms 
forth in the manner we have ſaid, and draw it with turn- 
it in proportion to that fide which it moſt inclines to, till 
turned with the face downwards ; and fo having brought 
d the ſhoulders, let her loſe no time, defiring the woman 
he ſame time to bear down, that ſo at drawing, the head at 
inftant may take its place, and not be ſtopt in the paſſage. 
ae children there are whoſe heads are ſo big, that when the 
le body is born, yet that ſtops in the paſſage, though the 
fe takes all poſſible care to prevent it. 2) when this 
pens, ſhe muſt, not endeavour only to draw forth the child 
he ſhoulders, leſt ſhe ſometimes ſeparate the body from the 
, as I have known it done by the midwife, but ſhe muſt. 
arge it by li:tle and little from the bones in the paſſage, 
the fingers of each hand, ſliding them on each ſide oppo- 
the one to the other, ſometimes above, and ſometimes un. 


I: 
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der, until the work be ended; endeavouring to diſpatch ;; 
as ſoon as poſſible, leſt the child be ſuffocated, as it will um 
voidably be if it ſhould remain long in that poſture; and th 
being well and carefully effected, fhe may ſoon after fetch any 
the after-birth, as I have before directed. | 


Sect. III. How to bring away the Head of the Child wh 
Separated from the Body, and left behind in the Womb, 


THOUGH the utmoſt care be taken in bringing away th 
child by the feet, yet if the child happens to be dead, it is ſons 
times ſo putrified and corrupted, that with the leaſt pull th 
body ſeparates from the head, and remains alone in the won 
and cannot be brought away but with a manual operation 2 
difficulty, from its being extremely ſlippery, by reaſon of th 
place where it is, and from the roundneſs of its figure, 
which no hold can be well taken; and fo very great is the dj 
ficulty in this caſe, that ſometimes two or three able practitio 
ers in the art of midwifery have one after the other lettt 
operation unfiniſhed, as riot able to effect it, after the utm 
efforts of their induſtry, Kill, and ſtrength ; ſo that the n 
man, not being able to be delivered, periſhed. To prevent ſuc 
Fatal accidents for the time to come, let the following operati 
be obſerved ;— 4 


When the infant's head ſeparates from its body, and is |e 
alone behind, whether through putrefaction, or otherwiſe, 
the operator immediately, without any delay, whilſt the won 
is yet open, direct up his hand to the mouth of the head, ( 
no other hole can there be had) and having found it, let hi 
put one or two of his fingers intoit, and the thumb under his ch 
then let him draw it by little and little, holding it ſo by 
jaw; but if that fails, as ſometimes it will when putrified, tit 
let him pull forth his right hand, and ſlide up his left, mw 
which he may ſupport the head, and with the right let i 
take a narrow inſtrument, called a crotchet ; but let it! 
ſtrong, and with a ſingle branch, which he muſt guide ala 
the inſide of his hand, with the point towards it, for fear 
Hurting the womb ; and having thus introduced it, let h 
turn it towards the head, for to ſtrike either into an eye | 
or the hole of an ear, or behind the head, or ele between 
ſtature, as he finds it moſt convenient and eaſy ; and then di 
forth the head ſo faſtened, with the ſame inſtrument, fil! be ag l 
ing. to conduct it with his left hand; but when he hath brovs * 
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near the paſſ:ge, being ſtrongly faſtened to the inſtrument, 
Y t him remember to draw forth his hand, that the paſſage, 
t being filled with it, may be the larger and eaſier, Keeping 
inn a finger or two on the fide of the head, the better to diſ- 
gage it. N 

Tbere is alſo another way to this, with more eaſe and leſs 
zrdſhip than the former; which is this, let the operator take 
ſoft fillet or linen flip of about four fingers? breadth, and the 
ngth of three quarters of an ell, or thereabouts, taking the 
o ends with the left hand, and the middle with the right; 
id fo let him put up the right, as that it may be beyond the 
2d, to embrace it as a fling doth a ſtone; and after:vards 
aw forth a fillet by the two ends together, it will eafily be 
awn forth, the fillet not hindering the leaſt paſſage, . becauſe 
takes up little or no place. 

When the head is thus fetched out of the womb, care muſt 
taken that not the leaſt part of it be left behind, and like- 
iſe to cleanſe the womb well of her after-burden, if yet re- 
ning. Some have queſtioned, whether the child's head yet 
maining in the womb, and the after-birth too, which ought 


way of diſtinction, that is to ſay, if the burden be wholly 
parated from the ſides of the womb, that ought to be firſt 
ought away, becauſe it may alſo hinder the taking .hold of 
Fead ; but if it ſtill adheres to the womb, it muſt not be 


n go about, to ſeperate it from the womb, it might then 
iſe a flooding, and would be augmented by the violence of 
e operation; the veſſels to which it is joined remaining for 


b 
x e molt part open as long as the womb is diſtended, which 
e head cauſeth while it is retained in it, and cannot cloſe till 


is ſtrange body be voided, and then it doth by comracting 
d compreſling itſelf together, as has been more fully «fore 
plained. Beſides the after- birth remaining thus cleaving to 


bly either bruiſe or hurt. 


Childs Head is presented to the Birth. 


THOUGH ſome think it a natural labour, when the child's 
ad may come firſt, yet if the child's head preſents not the 


ough the head comes firſt, yet if it be the ſide of the head in- 
N 2 


be brought away firſt? The anſwer to this queſtion may be 


ddled with till the head be brought away; for if one ſhould 


e womb during the operation, preveats it from receiving. 


ct, IV. How to deliver a Woman when the ride of the 


pat way, even that is an unnatural labour ; and therefore, 
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ſtead of the crown, it is very dangerous both to the mathy 
and child, for the child may ſooner break its neck than be bon 
in that manner; and by how much the mother's pains conti. 
nue to hear the child, which it is impoſſible unleſs the head þ 
rightly placed, the more the paſſages are ſtopt ;. therefore, « 
ſoon as the poſition of the child is known, the woman muſt be 
laid with all ſpeed, leſt the child ſhould advance further in thi 
vicious poſture, and therefore render it the more difficult u 
thruſt it back, which muſt be done in order to place the hei 
in the paſſage right as it ought to be. | 

To this purpoſe, therefore, place the woman fo that her hip 
may he a little higher than her head and ſhoulders, cauſiy 
her to lean a little upon the oppoſite fide to the child's ill pd 
ture: then let the operator ſlide up his hand, well anointel 
with oil, by the child's head, to bring it right, gently wil 
bis fingers between the head and the-womb ; but if the bei 
be ſo engaged that it cannot be done that way, he muſt the 
put his hand up to the ſhoulders, that ſo by thruſting the 
back a little into the womb, ſometimes on the one fide, u 
ſometimes on the other, he may by little and little give it 
natural pofition, I confeſs it would be better if the operat 
could put back the child by its ſhoulders with both hands ; bu 
the head takes up fo much room, that be will find much « 
to put up one, with which he muſt perform his operation wit 
the help of the finger ends of the other hand, putting forwu 
the child's birth as when the labeur is natural. 1 
Some children preſent their face firſt, baving their bea 
turned back, in which poſture it is extremely difficult thai 
child ſhould be born; and if it continue fo long, the face ni 
be ſwelled, and withal black and blue, that it will at firſt ferr 
monſtrous, which is occafioned as well by the compreſſion t 
it in that place, as by the midwife's fingers handling it ta 
readily, in order to place it in a better poſture. But th 
blackneſs will wear away in three or four days time, anointi 
it often with oil of ſweet almonds. To deliver the birth, ti 
ſame operation muſt be uſed as in the former, when the ch 
comes firſt with the fide of the head; only let the midwife 6 
operator work very gently, to avoid as much as poſſible ti 


bruifing of the face. 


get. V. How to deliver a Woman wien a Child prevents 
one or both Hands together with the Head. 


SOMETIMES the infant will preſeat ſome other part to- 


| ether with its head, which if it does, it is uſually one or both 
* s hands ; and this hinders the bitth, becauſe the hands take 
a5 p part of that paſſage which is little enough for the hand 


one; befides that when this happens, they generally cauſe 
e head to lean on one ſide; and therefore, this poſition may 
very well ſtiled unnatural. When the child preſents thus, 
e firſt thing to be done after it is perceived, mult be to pre- 
nt it from coming down more, or engaging further in the 
ſage, and therefore the operator, having placed the woman 
the bed with her head a little lower than her hips, muſt 
t and guide back the infant's hand with his own as much 
may be, or both of them, if they both come down, to give 
ay to the child's head; and this being done, if the head be 
one fide, it muſt be brought into its natural poſture in the 
iddle of the pallzge, that it may come in a-ſtrait line; and 
en proceed as directed in the foregoing ſection. 


ct. VI. How a Woman ts to be delivered when the Hands 
or Feet of the Infant come together, 


d feet of an infant preſent together, the labour muſt be un- 
tura), becauſe it is impoſſible a child could be born in that 
nner. In this, therefore, when the midwife: guides her 
nd towards the orifice of the womb, (he will perceive only. 
ny fingers cloſe together; aud if it be not ſufficiently di- 
ed, it will be a good while before the hands and feet will 


eſſed together, that they ſeem to be all of one and the ſame 
ape; but where the womb is open enough to introduce the, 


her ſlide up her hand, and preſently direQ'it towards the 
ant's breaſt, which ſhe will find very near; and then let her 
ry gently thruſt back the body towards the bottom of the 
dmb, leaving the feet in the: fame place where ſhe found 
m; and then having placed the woman in a convenient 
ture, that is, to lay her hips a little raiſed above her breaſt 
d head, (which ſituation ought always to be obſerved when 
e child is to be put back wm the womb) let the midwiſe 
ME | 
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THERE is-none but will readily grant that when the hands 


exactly diſtinguiſhed ; for they are ſometimes ſd ſhut and 


ad into it, ſhe will ezfily know which are the hands and 
ch are the feet; and having well taken notice thereof, 


So ſ 
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afterwards take hold of the child by the feet, and draw it 
forth as is directed in the ſecond ſection. 
This labour, though ſomewhat troubleſome, yet is much 
better than when the child preſents one of its hands: for th: 
child muſt be quite turned about before it can be drawn forth; 
but in this they are ready, preſenting themſelves : and in thi 
there is not much to do, but to lift and thruſt back a little thy 
upper part of the body, which is almoſt done of itſelf by dray. 
ing it alone by the feet. 
I confeſs there are many authors that have written of h 
bours, who would have all wrong births reduced. to a natur 
figure; which is to turn it, that it may come with the hea 
firſt ; but thofe that have thus written, are ſuch as never un 
derſtood the practical part; for if they had the leaſt experience 
therein, would know that is very often impoſſthle, at leaſt i 
it were to be done, as violence muſt neceſſarily be uſed in doing 
It, that would very probably be the death of mother and chil 
in the operation. 1 would therefore lay down as a genen 
rule, that whenfoever an infant preſents itſelf wrong to the 
birth, in what poſture ſoever from the ſhoulders to the feet, if 
is the beſt way and ſooneſt done, to draw it out by the fett 
and that it is better ſearching for them, if they do not preſz 
themſelves, rather than try to put it in the natural poſtun 
and place the head foremoſt; for the great endeavours necty 
fary to be uſed in turning the infant in the womb, do fo muy 
weaken both child and mother, that there remains nor afte 1 
- wards ſtrength enough to commit the aeperation to the way 
of nature; for uſually the woman hath no more throes ff 
Paias fit for labour after ſhe has been ſo wrought upon; il 
which reaſon it would be very difficult and tedious at bel 
and the child, by fuch an operation made very weak, woul 
be in extreme danger of periſhing before it could be born, 
is therefore much better in theſe caſes to bring it away imn 
diately by the feet; ſearching for them, as 1 have already of 
rected, when they do not prefent themſelves ; by which t 
mother will be prevented of a tedious labour, and the child 
| !' often brought alive into the world, who otherwiſe would han 
1 1 ly eſcape from death. And thus much ſhall fuffice to be 
ot unnatural labours: for by the rules already given, a {ki 
artiſt. will know how to proceed in any poſture in which ts 
Child ſhall preſent itſelf. 


Ci 
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oct, VII. How a. Woman should be delivered that hath 
Twins, which present themselves in different Poxtures, 


WE have already ſpoken ſomething of the birth of twins in 
e chapter of natural labour; for it is not an unnatural la- 
r barely to have twins, provided they come in a right poſi- 
on to the birth. But when they ſhall preſent themſelves in 
vers poſtures, they come properly urder the denomination 
unnatural labours; and if when one child preſents itſelf in 
wrong figure, it makes the labour dangerous and unnatural, 
muſt needs make it much more ſo when there are ſeveral, 
] render it cot only more painful to the mother and chil- 
en, but to the operator alſo, for they often trouble each 
her, and hinder both their births; beſides which, the womb 
then ſo filled with them, that the operator can hardly intro- 
ce his hand without much violence, which he muſt do if 
y are to be turned or thruſt beck, to give them a better 
ion. | 
hen a woman is pregnant with two children, they rarely 
ſent to the birth together, the one being generally more 
ward than the other, and that is the reaſon that but ane of 
m is felt; and that many times the midwife knows not 
t there are twins until the firſt is born, and that ſhe is 
ng to fetch away the after birth. In the fifth chapter, 
erein I treated of natural labour, I ſhewed how a woman 
ad be delivered of twins, preſenting themſelves both right; 
We therefore, before I cloſe this chapter of unnatural labour, 
doly remains that I ſhew what ought to be done when they 
ner both come wrong, or one of them or!y, as for the moſt 
t it happens; the fuſt generally coming right, and the ſe- 
id with the feet forward, or in ſome worle poſture, In ſuch. 
aſe, the birth of the firſt muſt be haſtened as much as poſſi- 
to make way for the ſecond, which is beſt brought away: + 
the feet, without endeavouring- to place it right, even 
ugh it was ſomewhat inclining- towards it, becauſe it has 
n already tired and weakened by the birth of the firſt, as 
Las its mother, that there would be greater danger of its 
th than likelihood of its coming out of the womb. that 


dut if, when the firſt is born naturally, the fecond ſhould: 
ewiſe offer its head to the birth, it would be then beſt leav- 

nature to finiſh what ſhe has ſo well begun; and if nature 
uld be too flow in her work, ſome of thoſe things mention- 


* 
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ed in the fourth chapter to accelerate the birth may be pr, 
perly enough applied; and if, after that, the ſecond bin} 
ſhould be yet delayed, let a manual operation be deferred n 
longer; but the woman being properly placed, as has bee 
before directed, let the operator gently direct his hand int 
the womb to find the feet, and to draw forth the ſecond chill 
which will be the more eaſily effected, becauſe there is wy 
made ſufficient by the birth.of the firſt; and if the waters g 
this ſecond child be not broke, as it often-happens, yet intend, 
ing to bring it by the feet, he need not ſcruple to break th 
membranes with his fingers ; for though, when the birth of 
child is left to the operation of nature, it is neceſſary that i) 
waters ſhould break of themſelves; yet when the child 
brought out of the womb by art, there is no danger in bre— 
ing of them; nay, on the contrary, it becomes neceſſary ; 
without the waters are broke, it would be almoſt impoſſible if 
turn the child, | 

But herein principally lies the care of the operator that! 
is not deceived, when either the hands or feet of both childr 
offer themſelves together to the birth, in this cafe he og 
well to conſider the operation, as whether they be not join: 
together, or any way monſtrousz and which part belong 
one child and which to the other, that fo they may be fetch 
one after the other, and not both together, as might be, if 
were not duly conſidered, taking the right fcot of the one: 
the left of the other, and ſo drawing them together, as if th 
both belonged to one body, becauſe there is a left and a rig 
by which means it would be impoſſible ever to deliver :heaf 
But a ſkilful operator will eaſily pre vent this, if having fou 
two or three feet of ſeveral children preſenting together it 
paſſage, and taking aſide two of the forwardeſt, a right and |: 
and ſliding his hand along the legs and thighs up to the tu 
if forwards, or the buttocks, if backwards, he finds they bv 
belong to one body ; of which being thus aſſured, he may 
gin to draw forth the neareſt, without regarding which 
ſtrongeſt or weakeſt, bigger or leſs, living or dead, having 
firſt a little aſide that part of the other child which offers 
have the more way, and ſo diſpatch the firſt, whenever it! 
as ſoon as may be, obſerving the ſame rules as if there wt 
but one; that is, keeping the breaſt and face downwards, u 
every circumſtance directed in that ſection where the i 
eomes with its feet firſt; and not fetch the burden till the 
ond child is horn. And, therefore, when the operator I 


* 
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awn forth one child, he muſt ſeparate it from the burden, 
ving tied and cut the navel-ſtring, and then fetch the other 
the feet in the lame manner, and afterwards bring away 
e after-burden with two ſtrings, as hath been before ſhew- 

If the children preſent any other part than the feet, the 
erator may follow. the ſame method as is directed in the 
regoing ſection, where the ſeveral unnatural poſitions are 
ly treated of, 


CHAP. VII. 


irections for Child-bearing Women in their 
lying in. f 

N the fourth, fifth and fixth, chapters, we have treated at 
W large of women's labour, and how they may be ſafely de- 
red both in natural and unnatural labours. Having there- 


e thus brought the good woman to bed, I will in this chap- 
direct how ſhe ought to be ordered in her lying in, 


t. I. How a Woman new!y delivered ought to be ordered. 


Is ſoon as ſhe is laid in her bed, let her be placed in it con- 
intly for eaſe and reſt, which ſhe ſtands. in great need of, to 


ever herſelf of the great fatigue ſhe underwent during her 
ig rail; and that ſhe may lie the more eafily, let her head and 
gende a little raiſed, that ſhe may breathe more freely, and 


uſe the better, eſpecially of that blood which then comes 
iy, that ſo it may not clot, which being retained cauſeth 
y great pain, | 

aving thus placed her in bed, let her drink a draught of 
vt white wine, when you have firſt melted therein a dram 


a woman in this condition, boiling it in what ſhe either 
or drinks, fortifying the womb ſo exceecingly that it will 
t much good in two days, having no offenſive taſte, though 
y pleaſant virtues. And this is no more than what ſhe 
ds in need of, for her lower. parts being greatly diſtended 
be birth of the infant, it is good to endeavour the pre- 
tion of an inflammation there. Let there be alſo outward. 
pplied all over the bottom of the belly and privities the 
owing anodyne or cataplaſm; Take two ounces of oil of 


permaceti. The herb vervain is alſo a moſt ſingular herb 
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ſweet almonds, and two or three new. laid eggs, yo!ks an/ 
whites, ſtirring them both together in an earthen pipking ont 
| hot embers, till it comes to the confiſtence of a poultiee; whic 
being ſpread upon a cloth, muſt be applied to thoſe partsiy 
differently warm, having firſt taken away the clefures, (Wich 
were put to her preſently after her delivery) and likewife {yd 
clots of blood as were then left. Let this lie on five or 
hours, and then renew it again as you fee cauſe. 

Great care ought to be taken at firſt, that, if her body} 
very weak, (he be not kept too hot, for extremity of ben 
weakens nature, and diſſolves the ſtrength, and whether ( 
be weak or ſtrong, be ſure that no cold air comes near her 
fiiſt ; for cold is an enemy to the ſpermatic parts, and) if it ye 
into the womb it increaſes the after-pains, cauſes ſwellings| 
the womb, and hurts the nerves. As to her diet, let it be hi 
and let her eat but little at a time. Let her avoid the lig 
for the three firſt days, and longer if ſhe be weak, for ber! 
bour weakens her eyes exceedingly, by a harmony between tl 
womb and them, Let her alſo avoid great noiſe, ſadnels, a 
trouble of mind, _ 
If the womb be foul, which may be eaſily perceived by ti 
impurity of the blood, (which will then either come away 
clots or ſtinking, or if you tuſpect any of the after-burden! 
be, left behind, which may ſometimes happen) make her dri 
; of featherfew, mugwort, pennyroyal, and mother of thyw 
Wl - boiled in white wine, ſweetened with ſugar. 
Panada and new laid eggs is the beſt meat for her at full, 
which ſhe may eat often, but not too much at a time, 

And let her nutſe ufe cignamon in all her meats and drini 
for it is a great ftrengthener to the womb. 

Let her ſtir as little as may be till after the fifth, ſivib, 
ſeventh days of her delivery, if ſhe be weak. And let hert 
as little as may be, for that weakens her, | 
If ſhe goes not well to ſtool, give a clyſter made only wi 

the decoction of mallows, and a little brown ſugar. - 

When ſhe hath lain in a week, or ſomething more, let! 
uſe ſvch things as cluſe the womb, of which knot grals 
comfrey.are very good; and to them you may add a little ps! 


podium, fo. it Will do her good, both leaves and roots be 
bruiſed. nut 
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ect. II. How to remedy thoſe Accidents which a lying-in Woman 
Ss 7s ſubjett to. F i 


I. THE firſt common and uſual accident that troubles wo- 
en in their lying- in is after: pains; about the cauſe whereof 
yſicians make no ſmall ſtir, ſume affirming one thing to be 
e cauſe and ſome another: but it is moſt certain that they 
oceed from cold and wind contained in the bowels, with 
ich they are eaſily filled after labour, becauſe there they have 
Pre room to dilate than when the child was in the womb, by 
ich they were compreſſed ; and allo becauſe nouriſhment 
d matter, contained as well in them as in the ſtomach, have 
n ſo confuſedly agitated from fide to fide during the pains 
labour, by the throes which always muſt compreſs the belly, 
at they could not be well digeſted, whence this wind is after- 
rds generated, and by conſequence the gripes which the 
man feels running into her belly from fide to fide, accord- 
y as the wind moves more or leſs, and ſometimes likewiſe 
m the womb, becauſe of the compreſſion and commotion 
ich the bowels make : Theſe being generally the cauſe, let 
now apply a ſuitable 1emedy., . 
1. Boil an egg ſoft, and pour out the yolk of it, with which 
a ſpoonful of cinnamon water, and let her drink it; and if 
| mix it in two grains of ambergreaſe, it will be the better: 
yet vervain taken in any thing ſhe drinks will be as effec» 
Jas the other, 
Give the lying-in woman, immediately after delivery, oil 
weet almonds, and ſyrup of maiden hair, mixed together, 
ne prefer oil of walnuts, provided it be made of nuts-that 
very good, but taſtes worſe than the other at beſt. This 
lenity the infide of the inteſtines by its unctuouſneſs, and 
that means bring away that which is contained in them more 
ly. . 
Take and bo.l onions very well in water, then ſtamp them 
oil of cinnamon, and ſeed in powder, ſpread them upon a 
h, and apply them to the region of the womb, FIX 
Let her be careful to keep her belly very hot, and not to 
IK too cold; and if they prove very violent, hot cloths from 
to time muſt be laid to her belly, or a pancake fried in 
nut oil may be applied to it without ſwathiag her belly too 
it, And for the better evacuating the wind out of the in- 
mes, give ber a clyſter, which may be repeated, as often as 
ſſity requires, | | 


>. 
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F. Take bay berries, beat them to powder, put the powdy 
upon a chafing diſh of coals, and let her receive the ſmoke d 
them up her privities. 

6. Take tar and barrow's greaſe, of each an equal quantity, WM pov 
boil them together, and whilſt it is bolling add a little pigeon\if ſet, 
dung to it. Spread ſome of this upon a linen cloth, and apy brit 
it to the reins of the back of her that is troubled with after; 
Pains, and it will give her ſpeedy eaſe. 


Laſtly, Let her take half a dram of bay berries, beaten inn I 

a powder, in a draught of muſcadale or tent. den 
I 

II. Another accident to which women in child-bed are ſuliqu 
ject is the hemorrhoids, or piles, occaſioned through their grei mir. 
ſtraining in bringing the child into the world. To cure th to t 


1. Let her be let blood in the vein ſaphanæ. 
2. Let her uſe poly podium in her meat and drink, bruik 
and bailed. | b 3 
3. Take an onion, and having made a hole in the middle 
it, fill it full of oil, roaſt it, and having bruiſed it all togethe ö a 
apply it ta the fundament. . 
4. Take a dozen of ſnails without ſhells, if you can g 
them, or elſe ſo many ſhell ſnails, and pull them out, and ha 
ing bruifed them with a little oil, apply them warm to the 
dament. ; | 
4 Take as many wood. lice as you can get, and bruiſe th 
. r mixed them with a little oil, apply them warn 
re. A 
6. If ſhe go well to ſtool, let her take an ounce of cafſia 
2 drawn at night going. to bed; ſhe needs no change of di 
r. | 


III. Retention of the menſtrues is another accident happt 
ing to women in child-bed ; and which is of ſo dangerous 
conſequence, that, if not timely remedied, it proves mom 
Where this happens, 

1. Let the woman take ſuch medicines as ſtrongly prov 
the terms, and ſuch as dittany, betony, pennyroyal, ſavor 
feverfew, centaury, juniper berries, piony roots. 

2. Let her take two or three ſpoonfals of briony water er 
morning. A 

3. Gentian roots beaten into a powder, and a dram of the 
taken every morning in wine is an extraordinary remedy. 
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4. The roots of birthwort, either long or round, ſo uſed and 


taken as the former, is very good. 

g. Take twelve piony ſeeds, and beat them iato a very fine 
powder, and let her drink them in a draught of hot cardus poſ- 
ſet, and let her ſweat after. And if this laſt medicine don't 
bring them down the firſt time ſhe takes it, let her take as 
much more three hours after, and it ſeldom fails. 


IV. Overflowing of the menſtrues is another accident inci. 
dental to child-bed women. | | 

1. Take ſhepherd's purſe, either bailed in any convenient 
liquor, or dried and beaten into powder, and it will be an ad- 
mirable remedy to ſtop them, this being eſpecially appropriated 5 
to the privities. | | | 

2. The flowers and leaves of brambles, or either of them, 
being dried and beaten into powder, and a dram of them ta- 
ken every morning in a e of red wine, or in a decoc- 


terms in women. 


V. Excoriations, bruiſes, and rents of the lower part of the | 
vomb, are often occaſioned by the violent diſtenſion and ſepa- 
ation of the four caruncles in a woman's labour. For the heal- 
ng whereof : | 


ions and excoriations, then let the anodyne cataplaſm, former- 


nade of the yolks and whites of new laid eggs, and oil of roſes 


de equally mixed, and, then ſpread upon a fine cloth, it mu 


St. John's wort, on each fide of the bearing place, or let the 
part excoriated be anointed with oil of St John's wort twice 
or thrice a day; alſo foment the parts with barley water, and 
oney of roſes, to cleanſe them from the excrements which 


ith fine rags, and thereby hinder the urine from cauſing ſmart 
ind pain. 


VI. The curdling and clotting of the milk. is another acci- 
lent that often happens to "__ in child · bed; for in the be- 
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ion of the leaves of the ſame (which perhaps is much better) 
js an admirable remedy for the immoderate flowing of the 


1 8 

o . 
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As ſoon as the woman is laid, if there be only ſimple contu- | | * | 0 
y directed, be applied to the lower parts to eaſe the pain, | N f 
boiled a little over warm ember, continually ſtirring it till i | 1 4 


de applied very warm to the bearing-place, for five or fix hours, f 18 
and when it is taken away, lay ſome fine rags dipped in oil o., 1M 


aſs. When the woman makes water, let them be defended | F 
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.ginning of child-bed, the woman's milk is not purified, becauſe 
of the great commotions her body ſuffered during her labour, 
which affected ell the parts, and it is then mixed with many 
other kumours. Now this clotting of milk does for the mol 
part proceed from the breaſts not being fully drawn, and tha 
either becauſe ſhe hath too much milk, and that the infant i 
too ſmall and weak to ſuck all, or becauſe ſhe doth not de. 
fire to be a nurſe, for the milk in thoſe eaſes remaining in the 
breaſt after concoction without being drawn, loſeth the ſweet. 
J neſs and the balſamic quality it had, and by reaſon of the hex 
itt acquires, and the too long ſtay it makes there, it fours, cur. 
dles, and clots, in like manner as we ſee runnet put into ordi. 
nary milk turas it into curds, This curdling of the milk ma 
be alſo cauſed by having taken a great cold, and not keeping 
the breaſt well covered. 

But from what cauſe ſoever this curdling of the milk pro. 
-ceeds, the moſt certain remedy is ſpeedily to draw the breaſt 
until they are emptied and dried. But in regard to the infant 
by reaſon of weakneſs it cannot draw ſtrong enough, the woma 
being bard marked when her milk is curdled, it will be mol 
proper to get another woman to draw her breafts until the mili 
| comes freely, and then ſhe may give her child ſuck. That ht 
may not aftewards be troubled with à ſurplus of milk, ſhe mul 
eat ſuch diet as gives but little nouriſhment, and that ſhe kee 
her body open. | 
| But if the caſe be ſuch that the woman neither can nor wil 
be a nurſe, it is then neceſſary to apply other remedies for th 

cuting of this diſtemper. For theu it will be beſt not to dra 
ber breaſts, as that will be the way to bring more milk int 
them; for which purpoſe it will be neceſſary to empty the bod 
| by bleeding in the arm: befides which, let the humours bt 
drawn down by ſtrong clyſters, and bleeding in the foot, on 
Vill it be amiſs to purge gently ; and to digeſt, diſſolve, 2 
diſſipate the curdled milk, apply the cataplaſm of pure / honey, 
or that of ſour brains diſſolved in a decoction of ſage, milk 
ſmallage, and fennel, mixing with it oil of camomile, witl 
which oil let the breaſts be alſo well anointed. The followig 
liniment is alſo good to ſcatter and diſſipate the milk. 


' A Liniment to ſcatter and diſſipate the Milk, 


That the milk flowing back to the breaſts may without dl 
fence be diſſipated, you mult uſe this ointment : ** Take pur 


Pg 
* 
id 


* 
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wax two ounces, of linſeed oil half a pound; when the wax is 
melted, let the liniment be made, wherein linen cloths muſt be 
dipped, and according to their Jargeneſs be laid upon the breaſt; 
and when it ſhall be diſcuſſed and pains no more, let other 
men cloths be dipped in the diſtilled water of acorns, and put 
pon them.” - a 
Note, That the cloths dipped in the diſlilled water of acorns 
zeſt be uſed only by thoſe that cannot nurſe their own chil- 
iren; but if a ſwelling in the breaſts of them which gave ſuck: 
jo ariſe from abundance of milk, aud threatens an inflammation, 
t them uſe the former ointment, but abſtain from uſing the 
jiſtilled water of acorns. * 


CHAP. VIII. 


Directions for Nurſes in ordering new born Chil-- | 
dren, 


| AVING in the former chapter ſhewn how the lying-in 

woman ſhould be ordered, it is now high time to take 
Ire of the infant, to whom the firſt ſervice ſhauld be perform- 
d, that is the cutting of the navel-ſtring, of which I have 
poken'at large be ſore. enn 


dect. I. What, in to be done to the new Born Infant after 
cutting the Navel string. 


WHEN. the child's navel-ſtring hath been cut aceording to 
he rules before preſcribed, let the midwife preſently cleanſe it 
rom the excrements. and*filth-it brings into the world with it; 
pf which ſome are within the body, as the urine in the bladder, 
id the excrements found in the guts; and others without, 
chich are thick and whitiſh, and clammy, proceeding from the 
Emineſs of the waters: there are children ſometimes ſo cover. 
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d all over with this, that one would ſay they were rubbed- lj 
ver with ſoft cheeſe, and ſome women are of ſo eaſy a belief 
bat they really think it is ſo, becauſe they had eaten ſome. 

hile they were with child. From theſe excrements, let the | 
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ponge dipped in this lukewarm wine, If this clammy or viſe. | 
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cous excrement ſtick ſo cloſe that it will not be eaſily waſhed Icke a 

off from thoſe places, it may be fetched off with oil of ſweet warm 

almonds, or « little freſh butter melted with wine, and after. Mc,.1;0 

wards well dried off; ſhe muſt alſo make tents of fine rags, and, this c 
= wetting them in this liquor, clear the ears and noſtrils ; but for Nplank 
the eyes, wipe them only with a dry ſoft rag, not dipping it in Npreat 
the wine leſt it ſhould make them ſmart. milk 

The child being.thus waſhed and cleanſed from its native Neude 
blood and impurities, which attended it into the world, it muſt ned i 
in the next place be ſearched to ſee whether all things be right . vi 
about it, and that there is no fault or diſlocation z whether its Methe 
noſe be flraight or its tongue tied, or whether there be any Hot b 
bruiſe or tumoeur of the head, or whether the mold be not cept 
overſhotten; or whether the ſcrotum (in caſe it be a boy) he MPiaal 
not blown up and ſwelled ; and, in ſhort, whether it bas ſuffer. ep 
ed any violence by its birth, in any part of its body, and whe- Need 
ther all the parts be well and duly ſhaped, that ſuitable reme. Nad. 
dies may be applied, H any thing be not found right. Nor is it Wikecer 
enough to ſee that all be right without, and that the outfide of in hi 
the body be cleanſed, but ſhe muſt chiefly obſerve whether it Him. 
diſchargeth the excrements retained within, and whether the 
paſſages be open, for ſome fiave been born without having them 
perforated ; therefore, let her examine whether the conduits of 
the urine and ſtool be clear, for want of which ſome have died, 
not being able to void their excrements, becauſe timely care 
was not taken at firſt, As to the urine, all children, as well 
males as females, do make water as ſoon as they are born it 
they can, eſpecially when they feel the heat of the fire, and 
ſometimes alſo the excrements, but not ſo ſoon as the urine, If 
the infant does not ordure the firſt day, then put up into its fun- 
dament a ſmall ſuppoſitory, to ſtir it up to be diſcharged,” that 
it may not cauſe painful gripes by remaining ſo long in its belly, 
A ſugar almond may be proper for this purpoſe, anointed\ovet 
with a little boiled honey; or elſe a ſnall piece of Caſtile ſos 
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rubbed over with freſh butter; ſhe may alſo give the child for Se 
this purpoſe a little ſyrup of roſes or violets at the mouth, mi. 
4 . . . 2 
ed with ſome oil of almonds drawn without a fire, anointing the Th 
belly alſo with the ſame oil, or a little freſh butter, biften 
| The midwife having thus waſhed and cleanſed the child, 2c- Wi any 
| cording to the before mentioned directions, let her begin te aufe 
ſwaddle it in ſwathing clothes, and when ſhe dreſſes the head, "OY 
let her put ſmall rags behind the ears to dry up the filth which heir 


& uſually engenders there, and fo let her do alſo in the folds dt 


| 
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the armpits and _groins, and fo ſwathe it, baving wrapped it up 
warm in beds and blankets, which there is ſcarce any woman ſo 
fooliſh but knows well enough how to do, only let me give them 
this caution, that they ſwathe not the obild too ſtraĩt in its 
blankets, eſpecially about the breaſt and ſtomach, that it may 
breathe the more freely, and not be forced to vomit up the | 
milk it ſucks, becauſe the ſtomach cannot be ſufficiently. ex- | 
ended to contain it; therefore let its arms and legs be wrap- 
hed in its bed, ſtretched and trait, and ſwathed to keep them | | 
ſo, viz. the arms along its ſides, and ts legs equally both toge- . 

| 

| 

| 


vether, with a little of the bed between them, that they may 
zot be galled by rubbing: each other; then let the head be 
cept ſteady and ſtrait, with a ſtay faſtened on each fide of the 
blanket, and then wrap the child up in mantles and blankets to 
eep it warm. Let none think this of ſwathing the infant is 
needleſs to be ſet down, for it is neceſſary it ſhould be thus 
waddled, to give its little body a ſtraight figure, which is moſt ' þ 
decent and proper for a man, and to accuſſom him to keep u- 
pn his feet, who otherwiſe would go upon all four, as moſt other- | 
mimals do. 1 7 ow gar 


CHAP IX 


N new born children there are ſo many diſtempers they are 

ſubje& to, that daily experience ſhews us there are not a- 
dove half the children that: are born which live till they are 
hree years old, which is occaſtoned, as well becauſe of the 
enderneſs of their bodies, as the feebleneſs of their age, which 
inders them from expreſſing the inconvenience they labour 
nder, any otherwiſe than by their cries. The buſineſs of this 
bapter therefore, ſhall be to diſcover the indiſpoſitions too) 
hich they are ſubject, with the. remedies proper for them... a 


Sect. I. Of Gripes and Pains in the Bullies of young | ä 
Children... © T. Av 7.18 


This I mention firſt; as it is often the firſt and moſt common” 5 | | 
niſtemper which * to little infants. after their bitt. 
0 + 


auſe of it for the-moſt part comes from the ſudden change ß 
heir nouriſhment ; having always received it from the umbili- | | | 
al veſſels whilſt in their mother's womb, they come on a ſud- 8 
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den to change not only the manner of receiving it, but the 
nature and quality of what they receive as ſoon as they are 


born; for inſtead of purified blood only, which was conveyel In 
to them by. means of the umbilical vein, they are now obliged ¶ ſpeec 
to be nouriſhed with their mother's milk, which they ſack with fre, 
their mgaths, and from which are engendered many excrement, Wits m 
cauſing gripes and pains, and that not only becauſe it is no Mply 1 
fa pure as the blood with which it was nouriſhed in the womb, face 
but becauſe the ſtomach and inteſtines cannot yet make a good et tt 
digeſtion, being unaccuſtamed to it. It is alſo cauſed ſome. iſſtrils 
times by a tough phlegm, and ſometimes by the worms, for ay 
phyſicians affirm that worms have been bred in children even {body 
in their mother's belly. f : pirit 
The remedy 2 muſt be ſuited according to the cauſe, Nyuts 
If it proceed from the too ſudden changes of nouriſhment, the iſthele 
remedy muſt be to forbear giving the child luck for ſome day Hint. 
leſt the milk be mixed with phlegm, which is then in the flo. Wſboug 
mach corrupt; and at firſt it muſt ſack but little, until it b» {Wore 

accuſtomed to. digeſt it. If it be the excrements in the intel 
tines, which by their long ſtay increaſe theſe pains, give then ect 

at the mouth a little oil of ſweet almonds, and ſyrup of roſes; 

if it be worms, lay a cloth dipped in oil of wormwood, mixel 
with ox-gall, upon the belly ; or a ſmall cataplaſm, mixed with Al 
the powder of rue, worm wood, coloquintida, aloes, and th ts ha 
ſieeds of citron, incorporated with ox-gall, and the powder an n 
|. lupines, Or give it oil of ſweet almonds, - with ſugar candy, ilk 
and a fcruple of anniſeed; it purgeth new-born bakes fron ines 
green choler and ſinking phlegm ; and if it be given with ſugu w 
Pap, it allays the griping pains of the belly. Alſo anoint thefWnale 
ily with oil of dill, or pelitory ſtamp with oil of camomib et b 
to the belly. - : e hich 
e 307 1 DTS FNOGOINS!. $1. 4 be w 
Sect. II. Of Weakness in new-born Infants. Ars 
WEAKNESS is an accident which many children brig'hict 
into the world along with them, and is often occaſioned by ting fr 
labour of the mother; by the violence and length whereof the he fi, 
ſuffer ſo much, that they are born with great weakneſs, Pugh 
many times it is difficult to know whether they are alive Hobſt⸗ 
dead, their body appearing ſo ſenſeleſs, and their face ſo blu hic 
and livid, that they ſeem to be quite choaked; and even afte bing 
ver 


ſome hours, their ſhewiog any ſigus of life is attended with 
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much weakneſs, that it looks like a return from death, and 
that they are till upon the borders of this kingdom. 

In this caſe, the beſt, way to help the infant is, to lay him 
ſpeedily in a warm bed and blanket, and carry him near to the 
fire, then let the midwife ſup a little wine and ſpout it into 
its mouth, repeating it often if there be occaſion, Let her ap- 
ply linen to the breaſts and belly dipped in wine, and let the 
face be uncovered, that he may breathe the more freely; alſo 
et the midwife keep its mouth a little open, cleanſe the noſ- 
trils with ſmall ine tents dipped in white wine, that ſo he 


may receive the ſmell of it, and let her chafe every part of his 
body well with warm cloths, to brink back the blood and 
ſpirits, which being retired inwards through weakneſs, often 
puts him in danger of being choaked. By the application of 
theſe means the infant will inſeofibly recover ſtrength, and be- 
gin to ſtir his limbs by degrees, and at length to cry, which 
hough it be but weakly at firſt, yet afterwards, as he breathes 
more freely, will cry ſtronger and ſtronger. 


Sect, III. Of the Fundament being cloted up in a new-born 
; Infant. 1 


ANOTHER defect that new- born infants are liable to is, 
6 have their fundaments cloſed up, by means whereof they 
an neither evacuate the new excrements engendered by the 
ilk they ſuck, rior that which was amaſſed in their inteſ- 
ines whilſt in their mother's belly, which is certainly mor- 
at without a ſpeedy remedy. There have been ſome fe- 
male children who have had their fundament quite cloſed, and 
yet have voided the excrements of the guts by an orifice, 


be womb, uo 
For the cure or remedy of this, we muſt take notice that the 


Thich one may difcover ſome black and hlue marks, proceed- 
ng from the excrements retained, which, if one touch with 
he finger, there is a ſoftneſs felt within, and thereabouts it 
ught to be pierced ; or elſe it is quite ſtopped by a thiek fleſhy 
ubſtance, in ſuch ſort that there appears: nothing without by 


hing but the ſingle ſkin which makes the clofure, the operation 


- 


hich nature to ſupply the defect, had made within the neck of ( 


which its true ſituation may be known, When there is no- 


$ very ealy, and the children may do very well; for then an 
iperture or opening may be made with a ſmall incifion-knife | ö 
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undament is cloſed two ways; either by a ſingle ſkin, through 18 
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the void place, and turning the back of it upwards with 


ward, that it may be open enough to give free vent to the mit 


acquiring an acrimony, inſtead of being well digeſted, the 
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croſs-ways, that it may the better receive a round form, and, 
that the place may not afterwards grow together, taking care i ?: © 
not to prejudice the ſphincter or muſcle of the ReAum. The 
incifion being thus made, the excrements will certainly hay: 
iſſue. But if, by reaſon of their long ſtay in. the belly, they ar: 
hecome ſo dry that the infant .cannot void them, then let x mg 


ſmall clyſter be given 0 moiſten and bring them away; after. if" hi 
wards put a linen tent into the new made fundament, which 44 
at firſt had beſt be anointed with honey of roſes, and toward; FS...” 


the end with a drying cicatrizing ointment, ſuch as Unguen. 
tum Album, or Pomphilex, obſerving to cleanſe the infant of 
his exeren;ents, and dry it again as ſoon and as often as he 
evacuates them, that ſo the aperture may be prevented fron 
turning into a malignant ulcer, 

But now.if the fundament be ſtopped up in ſuch a manner 
that neither mark nor appearance can be either ſeen or felt 
then the operation is much more difficult; and even when it 
is done, the danger is much more of the infant's eſcaping it, 
And then if it be a female, and that it ſends forth its excre 
ments by the way I have mentioned before, it is better not to 
meddle, than, by endeavouring to remedy an inconvenienct, 
run an extreme hazard of the infant's death, But when ther 
is no vent for the excrements, without which death is unavoic 
able, there the operaticn 1s juſtifiable, | 

'The operation in this cal muſt be thus: Let the operator, 
with a ſmall incifion-knife that hath but one edge, enter int 


half a finger's breadth of the child's rump, which is-the plac 
where he will certainly find the inteſtine, let him thruſt it for 


ters there contained, being eſpecially careful of the ſphinQer; "A g 
after which let the wound be dreſſed according to the methd wi 
directed. | 4 ; Wg. y wit 
$58 hy ea. 
Sect. IV. Of the Thruſb or Ulcers in the Mouth of an Infor. Wl 
THE tbruſh is a diftemper that children are very often ful HE 
ject to, and it ariſes from bad milk, or from foul humour | — WI 
the ſtomach; for ſometimes, though there be no ill quality one: 
the milk itſelf, yet it may corrupt in the child's ſtomach be "uz 
cauſe of its weakneſs, or ſome other mdiſpofition, in whit! = 
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iſe from hence biting vapours, which, forming a thick viſco- 
ty, do thereby produce this diſtemper. 4 ; 

It is oſten difficult, as phyſicians tell us, becauſe it is ſeated 
hot and moiſt places, where the putrefaction is eaſily aug- 
ented, and for that the remedies ſupplied cannot lodge there, 
ing ſoon waſhed away with ſpittle. But if they ariſe from 
zo hot a quality in the nurſe's milk, care muſt be taken to 
mper, and cool, preſcribing her cool diet, bleeding and purg- 
g her alſo, if there be occaſion. AY 
Take lentiles huſked, powder them, and lay it upon the 
i1d's gums : or take melidium in flower, half an ounce, and 
ith oil of roſes make a liniment. Alſo waſh the child's 
puth with barley and plantain water, and honey of roſes, or 
rup of dry roſes, mixing with them a little verjuice, or juice 
lemons, as well to looſen and cleanſe the viſcous humours 
ich cleave to the inſide of the child's mouth, as to cool thoſe 
rts which are already over-heated, This may be done by 
ans of a ſmall fine rag faſtened to the end of a little ſtick, 
d dipped therein, wherein the ulcers may be gently rubbed, 
ing careful not to put the child to too much pain, leſt an 
lammation make the diſtempet worſe, The child's body 
ſt alſo be kept open, that the humours being carried to the 
rer parts, the vapours may not aſcend, as it is uſual for them 
do when the body is coſtive, and the excrements too long re- 
ned. If the ulcers appear malignant, Tet ſuch remedies be 
d as to do their work ſpeedily, that the equal qualities that 
le them being thereby inſtantly corrected, their malignity 
yy be prevented; and in this caſe touch the u'cers with 
ntain water ſharpened with ſpirits of vitriol, for the remedy 
It be made ſharp, according to the malignity of the diſtem- 
+ It will not be unneceſſary to purge theſe ill humours out 
the whole habit of the child, by giving half an ounce of ſuc- 
y with rhubarb, | 


bet, V. Of Pains in the Ears, Inflammation, Moiſture, Ge. 


HE brain in infants is very moiſt, and hath many excre* 
nts which nature cannot fend out at its proper paſſages: they 
often to the ears, and there cauſe pains, flux of blood, with 
ammation and matter with pain, and in children is bard to 
known, having no other way to make it known but by 
ſtant crying; you will alſo perecive them ready to feel 
ir cars themſelves, but will not let others touch them if 
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they could help it: and ſometimes you may diſcern the prey! 
about the ears to be very red. 4 de p 
Theſe pains, if let alone, are of dangerous conſequence, b Hag. 


cauſe they may bring forth watching and epilepſy, for th, 
moiſture breeds worms there, and fouls the ſpongy bones, a0 
by degrees occaſions incurable deafneſs. 

To prevent all thoſe ill conſequences, allay the pain wit 
all convenient ſpeed, but have a care of vfing ſtrong remedie, 
Therefore only uſe warm milk about the ears, with a decoctia 
of poppy tops, or oil of violets; to take away the moiſtur, 
the honey of roſes, and let aquamellis be dropped into the 


ears; or take virgin's honey half an ounce, red wine two ou v. 
ces, alum, ſaffron, ſaltpetre, each a dram; mix them at Hi 
fire; or drop in hemp ſeed oil with a little wine. S Yr 
= his 

. Sect. VI. Of Redness and Inflammation of the Butiocks, Gru ey 
| and Thighs of a young Child. ach 
= "26 | udi 

Ir there be not great care taken to change and waſh ite 
child's bed as ſoon as it is fouled with the excrements, and vio 1: 
keep the child very clean, the acrimony will be ſure to eu no! 
redne's, and beget a ſmartneſs in the buttoeks, groin, at: 


thighs of the child, which, by reaſon of the pain, will afte 
wards be ſubject to inflammation, which follow the ſoone! 


i we 
© through the delicacy and tenderneſs of their ſkin, from bi eng 
fte outward {kin of the body is in a_ſhort time ſeparated aWito a 


worn away. | | 

The remedy of this is twofold ; that is to ſay, firſt to k 
the child clean'y, and in the ſecond place, to take off the than 
neſs of its urine. As to keeping it cleanly, ſhe muſt be a ory 
nurſe that needs to be taught how to — it, for if ſhe lets 
have but dry, clean, and warm beds and glouts, as often and! 
ſoon as it has fouled and wet them, either by its urine or exc 
ments, it will be ſufficient; and as to the ſecond, the tak 
off the ſharpneſs of the child's urine, that muſt be done by! 
nurſe's keeping a cooling cGiet, that her milk may bave t 
ſame quality: and therefore the ought ty abſtain from 
things that may heat it, But, befides theſe, cooling and dt 
ing remedies are requiſite to be applied to the inflamed pat 


therefore jet the parts be bathed with plantain water, wit" Wi ſc 
fourth of lime water added to 22, each time the child's cx ch, 
ments are wiped off; and if the pain be very great, let it n tc 


be fumented with luke-warm milk, The powder of a poll! 
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ry it, or a little mill · duſt ſtre wed upon the parts affected, may 


de proper enough; and it is uſed by ſeveral women. Alſo 
nguentum Album, or Diapampholigos, ſpread upon a ſmall 
iece of leather, in form of a plaiſter, will not be amiſs, 

But the chief thing muſt be the nurſe's taking great care 
o wrap the de parts with fine rags when ſhe opens the 
hild, that thoſe parts may not be gathered and pained by tub- 
ing them together. 


Sect. VII. Of Vomiting in young Children, 


Vourrmo in children proceeds ſometimes from too much 


ole ſtomach z3 for as dryneſs retains, ſo looſeneſs lets go. 
his is for the moſt part without danger in children: and 
ey that vomit from their birth are the luſtieſt ; for the ſto- 
ach not being uſed to meat, and milk being taken too much, 
udities are eaſily bred, or the milk is corrupted z; and it is 
tter to vomit theſe up than to keep them in; but if vomit- 
g laſt long, it will cauſe an atrophie or conſumption, for want 
nouriſhment. To remedy this, if it be from too much milk, 
at which is emitted is yellow and green, or otherwiſe ill 
loured and ſtinking ; in this caſe mend the milk, as has been 


engthen its ſtomach with ſyrup of milk and quinceys, made 
o an electuary. If the humours be hot and tharp, give the 
rup of pomegranates, currants, and coral; and apply to the 
ly the plaiſter of bread, the ſtomach ceret, or bread dipped 


bod, each half an ounce z of nutmegs, by expreſſion-half a 
am, chymical oil of mint, three drops. Coral hath an occult 
perty to prevent vomiting, and is therefore hung about their 


Sect. VIII. Of breeding Teeth in young Children. 


urs is a very great and yet neceſſary evil in all children, 
ing a variety of ſymptums joined to it: they begin to come 
th not all at a time, but one after another, about the ſixth 
i ſeventh month; the fore-teeth coming ficlt 3 then the eye- 
th, and laſt of all the grinders : the eye-teeth cauſe more 
n to the child than any of the reſt, becauſe they have a very 
p root, and 'a ſmall nerve, which hath communication to 


ilk, and ſometimes from bad milk, and is often from a moiſt 


wed before; cleanſe the child with honey of roſes, and 


hot wine: or take oil of maſtich, quinceys, mint, worm 
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that which makes the eye move. In the breedingeof thai” 
teeth, firſt they feel an itching in their gums, then they a; hav 
pierced as with a needle, and pricked by the ſharp bone * 
whence proced great pains, watching and inflammation of H 
- gums, fever, looſeneſs, and convulſions, eſpecially when th Jalt, 
breed their eye-teeth, | | WH 
The figns when children breed their teeth are theſe : 1. 
is known by their time, which is uſually about the ſeven 4 
month. 2. Their gums are ſwelled, and they feel a great H l 
there, with an itching which makes them put their fingen de 
their mouth to rub them, from whence a moiſture diſtil« en 
into the mouth, becauſe of the pain they feel there. 3, + 
hold the nipple faſter than before. 4. The gum is white nh *, 
the tooth begins to come; and the nur ie in giving them . 
finds the mouth hotter, and that they are much changed, e hic 
ing every moment, and do not fleep, or but very little Hte 
time. The fever that follows breeding of teeth comes fr ch 
choleric humours, inflamed by watching, pain and heat. buck 
the longer teeth are in breeding, the more dangerous it i ol 
that many in the breeding of them die of fevers and convulli ftry 
For remedy, two things are to be regarded; one is, to iii th 
ſerve the child from the evil accidents that may happen en 
by reaſon of the great pam; the other to aſſiſt as mui gn» 
may be the cutting of the teeth, when they can hardly; dd th 
the guriis themſelves. ded 
For the firſt of theſe, i. e. the preventing theſe accident they 
the child, the nurſe ought to take great care to keep ap rp b 
diet, and to uſe all things that may cool and temper hern looſe 
that ſo a fever may not Follow the pain of the teeth. And afr 
prevent the humour from falling toe much on the inf! gift 
gums, let the child's belly be kept always looſe by gentle er 
ſters, if it be bound; though oftentimes there is no need The 
them, becauſe they are at thoſe times uſually troubled vii the 
looſeneſs, and yet for all that clyſters may not be impry lem 
neither. F bard 
As to the other, which is to aſſiſt in cutting of the ttt b pui 
that the nurſe muſt do from time to time, mollifying and ol? '*P 
enipg them, by rubbing them with her finger dipped in bd lum 
of honey, or let the child have a virgin's wax candle to f 
upon; or anoint the gums with the mucilage of quince © proc 
with mallow water, or with the brains of a hare ; alſo ſon” m 
the cheeks with the decoction of althe, and camomilc i — 0 
nyrtle 


and dill, or with*he juice of mallows and freſh butter. I 


% 
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have already ſaid, the nurſe ought to keep a temperate diet, 
I will now add, that barley-broth, water-gruel, raw eggs, 
prunes, lettuce, and endive, are good for her; but let her avoid 
ſalt, ſharp, biting, and peppered meats, and wine, 


Sect. IX. Of the Flux of the Belly, or Lao teness in Infants, 


IT is very common for infants to have the flux of the belly, 
or looſeneſs, eſpecially upoa the leaſt indiſpofition; nor is it 
o be wondered at, ſeeing their natural moiſtneſs contributes 
> much thereto ; and if it be not extraordinary violent, ſuch are 
n a better ſtate of health than thoſe that are bound, This 
ux, if violent, proteeds from divers cauſes : as, 1. From breed- 
g of teeth, and is then commonly attended with a fever, ia 
hich the concoction is hindered, and the nouriſhment cor- 
pted. 1. From watching. 3. From pain. 4. From ſtirring 
f the humours by a fever. 5. When they ſuck or drink too 
zuch in a fever. Sometimes they have a flux without breed. 
dg of teeth, from outward cold in the guts or ſtomach, that 
bltruts concoction. If it be from teeth it is eafily known, 
r the figns in breeding of teeth will diſcover it. If it be 
om external cold, there are ſigns of other cauſes, If from a 
mour flowing from the head, there are figns of a catarrh, 
jd the excrements are frothy, If crude and raw humours are 
ided, there is wind belching, and phlegmatic excrements. 
they be yellow, green, and ſtink, the flux is from-a hot and 
arp humour, It is beſt in breeding of teeth when the belly 
looſe, as I have ſaid before; but it it be too violent, and you. 
afraid it may end in a conſumption, it muſt be ſtopped, 
d if the excrements that are voided be black, attended with 
ever, it is very bad. = 
The remedy: in this caſe hath a principal reſpe& to the nurſe, 
| the condition of the milk muſt chiefly be obſerved; the 
re muſt be cautioned that ſhe eat no green fruit, nor things 
bard concoction. If the child ſuck not, remove the flux 
h purges, ſuch as leave a blooding quality behird them; 
up of honey, of roſes, or aclyſter, Take the decoction 
lium myrobolans, each two or three ounces, with an ounce 
wo of ſy rup of roſcs, and make a clyſter. After cleanſing, 
proceed from a hot cauſe, give ſyrup of dried roſes, quin- 
„ myrtles, with a little ſanguis draconis. Alſo anvint 
h oil of roſes, myrtles, maſtich, each two drams; with oil 
ayrtles and wax make an ointment, Or, take red roſes, 

2 | 


gums are inflamed, add juice of night-ſhade and lettuce. I 1 
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moulin, each a handful, cyprus roots, two drams; make 
bag, boil it in red wine, and apply it to the belly. Or, U y. 
the plaiſter of _ bread, or ſtomach ointment, If the cauſe Mek 
cold, and the excremetrits white, give ſyrup of maſtich, om 
-quinceys with miut water, Uſe outwardly mint, maſtich. cum ij of 
min: or take roſe ſeeds an ounce, cummin, anniſeed, each tw 
drams: with oil of maſtich, wormwood, and wax, make u 
ointment, 


\ Set, X. Of the Epilepſy, and Convulfions in C bilaren. 


_ THIS is a diftemper that is the death of many young hi 
dren, and proceeds from the brain fiiſt, as when the human 
are bred in the brain that cauſe it, either from the parentsy 
from vapours, or bad humours that twitch the membranes d 
the brain; it is alſo ſometimes cauſed from other diſtewpen 
and from bad diet; likewiſe the toothach, when the bi 
"conſents, cauſes it, and ſo does a ſudden fright. As to 
diſtemper itſelf, it is manifeſt and well enough known whe 
it is; and as to the cauſe whence it comes, you may know 
the ſigns of the diſeaſe, whether it comes from bad milk, 
worms, or teeth ; if theſe are all abſent, it is certain that f 
brain is firſt affected: if it comes with the ſmall pox or meat 
it ceaſeth when they come forth, if nature be ſtrong enough, 
For the remedy of this grievous and often mortal diſteny 
ve the following powder to prevent it, to a child as ſoon 
it is born, Take male piony roots, gathered in the dect 
of the moon; a ſcruple, with leaf gold make a powder ? orti 
iony roots a dram, piony ſeeds, mificltoe of the oak, el 
Roof, man's Kull, amber, each a ſcruple, muſk, two graw 
make a powder. The beſt part of the cure is taking care 
the nurſe's diet, which muſt not be diſordered by any meal 
If it be corrupt milk, proyoke a vomit, to do which bv 
down the tongue, and put a quill dipped in ſweet almon 
dow u e throat. If it comes from worms, give ſuchthings 5" 
kill the worms, If there be a fever, re ſpect that alſo, andg 
coral ſmaraged and elk's hoof. In the fit, give epileptic " 
ter, as lavender. water, and rub with oil of amber. or ha!y 
piony root, elk's hoof, and ſmarzged, about the neck. 
As to a convulſion, it is when the brain labours to call 
that which troubles it; the matter is in the marrow of 6 
beck, and fountain of the nerves; it is a ſtubborn diſcaſe, 
often kills, | 
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For remedy whereof in the fit, waſh the body, eſpecially the 
back bone, with decoction of althæa, lily roots, _ and ca- 
omile flowers; and anoint it with man's and gooſe greaſe, 
il of worms, orris, Iillies, foxes, turpentine, maſtich, ſtorax, 
ad callamint. The ſunflower is alſo very good, boiled in 
ater, to waſh the child. | 
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PART II. 


Wontaining proper and ſafe Remedies for the 
cCuring of all thoſe Diſtempers that are pecu- 
liar tothe Female Sex, and eſpecially thoſe 
that have Obſtrudion to the Bearing of 
Children. | | 


AVING finiſhed the Firſt Part of this Book, and therein 
hope amply made good my promiſe to the reader, I am 
come to treat of the diftempers peculiar to the female ſex, 
which it is not my deſign to enlarge, ſo as to treat of all the 
tempers they are incident to, but thoſe only to which they 
moſt ſubject when in a breeding condition, and thoſe that 
p che m from being ſo; for each of which diſtempers I have 
down ſuch proper and ſafe remedies, as with the divine 
ing may be ſufficient to repel them; and fince, as amongſt 
the diſeaſes to which human nature is ſubject, there is none 
t more diametrically oppoſes the very end of our creation, 
the deſign of batute in the formation of different ſexes, 
the pawer thereby given us, for the work of generation, 
n that of ſterility or barrenneſs, which, where it prevails, 
ers the moſt accompliſhed midwife but a uſeleſs petſon, 
deſtroys the defign of our book; I think therefore barren- 
is an effect that deſerves our firſt conſideration. . | 
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dnd yet the woman remains naturally barren and conceives nd 
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CHAP. I. 5 


of Barrenneſs; its ſeveral kinds, with proper Re. 
medies againſt it; and the Signs of Inſufficiency 
both in Men and Women. 


Se. I. Of Barrenness in general. 


S there is no general rule but will admit of ſome exceptia 
againſt the ſecond part; for though I have promiſed ts 
Treat herein only of diſeaſes peculiar to the female — yet thy 
chapter will engage me to {peak of a defect in men, barres 
neſs. being an effect incident to them alſo; and therefore it i 
neceſſary to be handled with reſpect to men as-well as women, 
that without zreating of it ſo, I ſhall-not be able to make god 
the old proverb of ſetting the ſaddle on the right horſe. 

Having premiſed this, and thereby anticipated an objeRian 
I hall now proceed to the {ubj:Q of this chapter, which is By: 
renne ſs. | | 

Barrenneſs is either natural or accidental, 

Natural barrenneſs is, when a woman is barren, though ti 
inſtruments of generation are perfect both in herſelf and þ 
band, and no prepoſterous or diabolical courſe uſed to cauſe 
ard neither age nor diſeaſe, nor any natural defedt hinderiy 


Now this may proceed from a natural cauſe ; for if the mu 
and woman be of one complexion, they ſeldom have children 
and the reafon is clear, for the univerfal courſe of nature beig 
formed by the Almighty of a compoſition of contraries, en 
not be increaſed by a compcfition of likes; and therefore, 
the conſtitution of the woman be hot and dry as well as oft 
man, there can be no conception; and if, on the contrary, i 
man ſhould be of a cold and moiſt conſtitution as well as ti 
woman, the effect would be tlie ſame : and this barrennels 
purely natural. The only way to help it is for people beſo 
they marry, to obſerve each others conſtitution and comple 
ion, if they defign to have children. If their complexions # 
conſtitutions be alike, they are not fit to come together; i 
the diſcordant nature makes the only harmony in the work 
generation, | 
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Another natural cauſe of barrenneſs is want of love between 


he man and wife. Love is that vital principle that ought to is - 


ſpire each organ in the act of generation, or elſe 'twill be ſp 


itleſs and dull; for if their hearts be not united in love, how 


ould their ſeed unite to cauſe conception? and this is ſuffi .- 
iently evinced in that there never follows a conception on a 
ape; therefore if men and women deſign te have children, 


et them live fo that their hearts as well as their bodies may 


e united, or elſe they may miſs of their expectations. 
A third cauſe of natural barrenneſs is the letting of virgins 


;bich is uſually in the fourteenth and fiſteenth years of their 
ge; ſometimes perhaps before the thirteenth, but never be- 
bre the twelfth, And becauſe uſually they are out of order, 
nd indiſpoſed before their purgatives come down, their pa- 
nts run to the doctor to know what is the matter: and he 
en preſcribes opening a vein im the arm, ſeeing it was fullneſs 
f blood which was the cauſe of offending, and this makes her 


Lat preſent ; and when the young virgin happens to be in 
e ſame diſorder again, the mother ſtraight runs to a ſurgeon, - 


d he directly uſes the ſame remedy: and by thoſe means the 
lood is diverted from its proper channel, that ſo it comes not 


pwn the womb as in another woman: and © the womb dries 


, and the woman is for eyer-barrer.. The way to prevent 


dwn well; but if there be occaſion, let her blood in the foot; 
ovoke the menſtrues to come down. 


dn ; if pæ ſons perform not that act with all the heat; and ar- 
rr that nature requires, they may as well let it alone, and 
pect to have childeen without it; fngidity and coldneſs 
err produces conception. Of the cure of this we will ſpeak 
and by, after I have ſpoken of accidental barrenneſs, which 


what. is occaſioned by fome morbific matter of iofirmity upon 
body, either of the man or the woman, which being remov- 


hey become fruitful, And fince (as I have before noted) 
oi firſt and great law of the creation was to increaſe and mul- 
u. fo barrenneſs is the direct oppoſition to the law, and 
rates the end of our creation : and that is a great aſfliction 
divers to be without children, and often cauſes man and 
do have hard thoughts one of another, each party think- 
che cauſe not in them, 1 8 here, for the ſatisfaction- of 
3 


lood in the arm before their natural courſes are come down, 
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is, is to let no virgin blood in the arm before her courſes come 
r that will bring the blood dowawards, and by that means 


Another cauſe of natural batrenneſs is the debility in copula- 
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than is needful. Or ſecondly, if the ſeed bo vicious and uni 
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well meaning people, ſet down the ſigns and cauſes of inſuff. fro 
ciency both in men and women: premiſing then firſt, thy I me 
when people have no children, they muſt not preſently blame ¶ the 
either party, for neither may be in the fault, but perhaps God MW tior 
ſees it not good (for reaſons beſt-known unto himſelf) to give Wthe: 


them any; of which we have divers inſtaaces in hiſtory. Ang 
though the Almighty in the production of nature works by 
natural means, yet where he withholds his bleſſing, natun 
means are ineffeQual, for it- is the bleſſing which is the power 
and energy by which nature brings her productions forth, 


Se. II. Signs and Cauſes of Inſufficiency in Men, 


ONE cauſe may be in ſome viciouſneſs in the yard, as if the 
fame be-crooked; or any ligaments thereof diſtorted and bio. 
ken, whereby the way and paſſages through which the ſee nd 
ſhould flow, come to be ſtopped or vitiated. ars, 

Another cauſe may be too much weakneſs of the yard, ani Word: 
tenderneſs thereof, ſo that it is not ſtrongly enough erefied, 
to inject ſeed into the womb; for the ſtrength and- ſtiflaels d 
the yard very much conduces to conception, by reaſon of tht 
forcible conjection of the ſeed. b 

Alſo if the ſtones have received any hurt, ſo that they ca 
not exerciſe the proper gift in producing ſeed, or if they be 
preſſed with any inflemmation-or- tumour, wound or ulcer, « 
drawn-up within the belly, and not appearing outwardly ; thek 
are figns of inſufficieney and cauſes of barrenneſs. 

Alo à man may be barren by reaſon of the defect. of ſee!; 
as firſt, if Re caſt forth no ſeed at all, or leſs in fubſt? 


rit, 
that 
ore 
be u 


for generation, as on the one fide it happens on bodies that The 
po and fat; the matter of it being defeQive, and on the othe feul 
fide too much leanneſs, or continual waſting. or conſumption ad of 
body, deſtroys ſeed; nature turtäng all the matter and n g 
ſtance thereof into nutriment of the body. 4 hig 
Too frequent copulation is alſo one great cauſe of bares c 
neſs in men; for it abſtracteth the ſeminal moiſture from 1p" to. | 
ſtones before it is ſufficiently prepared and concocted; (01 od, 
any one by daily copulation do exhauſt and draw out all The. 
moiſture of the ſeed; then do the ftones draw the moiſt erher 
mours from the ſuperior veins into themſelves, and ſo bavnghF*Y tio! 
buli a little blood in them, they are forced of neceſſity to c hay 
it out raw and pnconcotted, and thus the ſtones are violent a —— 


de prĩved of the moillure of their veins, and the ſuperior yel 
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from all the other parts of the bady, for their proper nouriſh - N | 
ment, thereby depriving. the body of its vital ſpirits; and. [ | 
therefore no wonder that thoſe that uſe immoderate copula- | | 
tion are very weak in their bodies; ſceing their whole body is 18 
thereby deprived of their eſt and pureſt blood, and of the ſpi- | 
nt. inſomuch that many who have been too much addicted to 
that pleaſure. have killed themſelves in the very act; and there- 
ore it is no wonder if ſuch unconcocted and undigeſted feed. 
be unfit for generatton. 2417 n 
Gluttony,. drunkenneſs, and other exceſſes, do ſo much hin- 4 
Jer men from fruitfulneſs, that it makes them unfit for gene- 
ation. VER f 

But among other cauſes of barrenneſs in men, this alſo is one 
bat makes them barren, and almoſt of the nature of eunuchs, 
nad that is the inciſian, or the cutting of the veins behind their 
ars, which in caſe of diſtempers is oftentimes done; for ac- 
ording to the opinion of moſt phyſicians and anatomiſts, the 
ed flows from the brain by thoſe veins/behind the ears more | 
han from any other part of the body. From whence it is 
ery probable that the tranſmiſſion of the feed- is hindered by | 
he cutting of the veins;behind the ears, ſo that it cannot de- 
end at all to the teſticles, or come thither very crude-and raw... 
And thus much far the figns and cauſes of barrenneſs in men. 
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ect. III. Signs and Cauſes of Inſufficiency, a Barrenneſi in Nomen. 


| 
ALTHOUGH there are many ca fs of the barrenneſs, of | 
omen, yet the chief and principal are internal, reſpecting either ; 

be privy parts, the womb, or menſtruous blood, | wh |. 
Therefore Hippocrates ſaith (ſpeaking, of the either eaſy or 
ficult conception of women) the firſt confideration is to be f j 
ad of their ſpecies, for little women are more apt to conceive, | 
pan great; flender than groſs: white and, fair than ruddy | | 
d bigh coloured; black than wan; | thoſe that have their 
ns. conſpicuous are more apt to., conceive: than others; 
t is the very fleſh is evil; to haxe great ſwelled breaſts is 
90d. 5 5 

The next thing to be confidered, is the monthly purgations, 

ether they have flowed duly every month, and. whether 

ey flow plentifully, and are o a good. colour, and whether 

ey: have been equal every month. Sg 1 

Ihen the womb or place of conception is to be confidered, 
ought to be clean and ſound, dry and ſoft ; not contracted 


1 
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or drawn up; not prone, nor deſcending downwards; nor the 4 


mouth thereof turned away, nor too clofe ſhut. But to ſpeak Moe. 
more particularly : ae! | (ri h 
The firſt parts to be ſpoken of are the pudenda, or privitie, * | 


and the womb ; which parts are ſhut and incloſed, either by od: 
nature or againſt nature: and from hence ſuch' in women are 
called Imperfores; as in ſome women the mouth of the wow Ml if 
continues compreſſed or cloſed up, from the time of their birth, 
until the coming down of their courſes, and then on a ſudden 
when their terms preſs forward to purgation, they are moleſted 
with great and unuſual pains : ſome of cheſe break of their own 
accord, others are diſſected and opened by phyſicians ; other 
never break at all, and it brings death. 

All theſe Atius particularly handles, ſhewing that the wom 
is ſhut three manner of ways, which hinders conception An 
the firſt is, when the lips of the pudenda grow or cleave toge- 
ther ; the ſecond is, when there are certain membranes groy. 
ing in the middle part of the matrix witbin; the third is 
* (though the lips and boſom of the pudenda may appen 
fair and open) the mouth of the womb may be quite ſhut up; 
all which are occaſions of barrennefs, in that they hinder bol 
the uſe of man, the monthly courſes, and conception. 

But amongſt all the cauſes of barrenneſs in women, the grei 
eſt is in the womb, which is the field of generation: 'and if 
this field be corrupt, it is in vain to expect any fruit, let it h 
ever ſo well ſown, for it may be unfit for generation, by real; 
of many diſtempers to which it is fubje& ; as for inſtance, or! 
much heat, and over much cold: for women whofe wombs 1 
too thick and cold cannot conceive, becaufe coldneſs extiv 
| poke the heat of the human ſeed. Immoderate moiſture 


e womb alſo deſtroys the ſeed of man, and makes it ineſſe llowin 
tual, as corn ſown in ponds and marſhes; and ſo does over mug Take 
dryneſs in the womb, ſo that the ſeed periſheth for want of 1M the n 
triment. Immoderate heat of the womb is alfo a cauſe of bu ſpac; 
renneſs, for it ſcorcheth up the ſeed, as corn ſown in the drougl the n 
of ſummer ;- for immoderate heat hurts all the parts of the Ver 
dy, as no conception can live in the woman. en wat 

And when.unnatural humours are engendered, as too mi wom: 
phlegm, tympanies, wind, water, worms, or any ſuch eWitful ; 

umours abounding contrary to nature, it cauſes barrenneh tren. 
as does alſo the terms not coming down in due order, as I haut ha 


already ſaid. | 
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A woman may alſo have other accidental cauſes of barren- 
neſs, (at leaſt ſuch as may hinder her conception) as ſudden 
rights anger, grief, and perturbation of the mind; too vio. 
lent exerciſes, as leaping, dancing, running after copulation, 
nd the like. But I will now add ſome ſigns by which theſe 
hings may be known. | | | 

If the cauſe of barrenneſs be in the man, through over much. 
eat in his ſeed, the woman may eaſily feel that in receiving it, 

If the nature of tbe woman be too bot, and ſo unfit for con- 
eption, it will appear by baving her terms very little, and 
he colour inclining to yellowneſs; ſhe. is alſo very hafty, 
holeric, and crafty, her pulſe beats very ſwiſt, and ſhe is very 
efirous of copulation. 

To know whether the fault is in the man or the woman, 
rinkle the man's urine upon a lettuce leaf, and the woman's 
pon another, and that which dries up firſt is unfruitful. Alſo 
ike five wheaten corns, and ſeven beans, put them into an 
arthen pot, and let the party make water therein. Let this 
and ſeven days, and if in that time they begin to ſprout, then 
be party is fruitful ; but if they ſprout not, then the party is 
prren, whether it be man or woman. This is a certain fign, 
There are ſome that make this experiment of a "woman's 
itfulneſs: Take myrrh, red. ſtorax, and ſome odoriferous 
tings, and make a perfume of it; which let the woman re- 
ire into the neck of the womb through a funnel; if the wo- 
an feels the ſmoke afcend through her body to the noſe, then 
e is fruitful, otherwiſe barren, Some allo take garlic and 
er, and let the woman lie on her back upon it, and if ſhe 
el the ſcent thereof to her noſe it is a ſign of fruitfulneſs. 
Culpepper and others alſo give a great deal of credit to the 
lowing experiment : 

Take a handful of barley and ſteep half of it in the urine 

the man, and the other half in the urine of the woman, for 

e ſpace of four and twenty hours, and then take it out and 

the man's by itſelf, and the woman's by itſelf ; ſet it in a 

wer pot, or ſome other thing where you may let it dry, 

en water the man's every morning with his own urine, and 

women's with her's: and that which grows firſt is the moſt 

tful; and if one grow.not at all, that party is naturally 

1 —_— : | | 

But having now ſpoken enough of the diſeaſe, it is high time 
aſſign the cure. 
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If barrennefs proceeds from ſtoppage of the menſtrues, let IM be : 
the woman ſweat, for that opens the parts; and the beſt way cee. 
to ſweat is in a hot-houſe. Then let the womb he ftren$ then. 
ed by drinking a draught of white wine, wherein a handful of 
ſtinking arrack, firſt bruiſed, has been boiled; for by a ſe. 
cret magnetic virtue it ſtrengtbens the womb, and by a hn. 
pathetic quality removes any diſeaſe thereof, To which add 
alſo a handfal of vervain, which is very good to ſtrengthen 
both the womb and head, which are commonly afflicted to. 
gether by ſympathy. Having uſed theſe two or three day 
if they come not down, take of calamint, penny-royal, thyme, 
betony, dittany, burnet, feverſew, mugwort; ſage, piony roots, 
Juniper berries, half a handful of each, or fo many as can be 
got; let all theſe be boiled in beer, and taken for her ordi. 


Take one part of the gentian root, two parts of centaury, 
diſtil them with ale in an amelbick, after you have bruifed the 
gentian roots, and infuſed them well. This water is an ad 
mirable remedy to provoke the terms. But if you have not 
this water in readineſs, take a dram of centavry, and half 1 
dram of gentian roots bruiſed, boiled in poſſet drink, and 


vew beaten to powder, and a dram of it taken in the morn 
in white wine, alſo is very good; but if it anſwers not, (lt 
muſt be let blood in the eggs. And be ſure yoo adminiſter 
your medicines a little be fore the full of the moon, or between 
the new and full moon, by no means in the wane of the moon; 
if you do, you will find them ineffectual. 

If barrenneſs proceed from the overflowing of the mes 
ſtrues, then ſtrengthen the womb as you were taught before, Wooded 
afterwards anoint the reins of the back with oil of roſes, oil oﬀ'<ctec 
myrtle, oil of quinceys every night, and then wrap a piece It ba 
white bays about your reins, the cotton fide next the fc vetim 
and keep the ſame always to it, But above all, I recommend 
this medicine to you Take comfrey leaves or roots, a6 
cfown wound wort, of each a handful, bruiſe them well and 
boil them in ale, and drink a good draught of it now and the! 
or take cinnamon, caſſia lignea, opium, of each two drams 
myrrh, white pepper, galbanum, of each cne dram, diffolr 
the gum and opium in white wine; beat the reſt into powder 
then make it into pills, by mixing of them together exactly 
and let the patient take two pills every night going to bed: 
but let the pills not exceed fiſteen grains, 
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If barrenneſs proceed from a flux of the womb, the cure muſi 
be according to the cauſe producing it, or which the flux pro- 
ceeds from, which may be known by its ſigus; for a flux of 
the womb being a continual diilillation from it for a long time 
together, the colour of what it voided ſhows what humour it 
is that offends: in ſome it is red, and that proceeds from 
blood putrified :. in ſome it is yellow, and that denotes choler; 
in others white.and pale, and that denotes phlegm. If pure 
blood comes out, as if a vein were opened, ſome corroſion or 
gnawing of the womb is to be feared. All of them are known 
by theſe ſigns. 

The place of the conception, is continually moiſt with the 
humours, the face is ill-coloured, the party loathes meat, and 
| breathes with difficulty, the eyes are much ſwollen, which is 
Wometimes without pain. If the offending humour be pure 
Wlood ; then you muſt let blood in the arm, and the cephalic 
ein is fitteſt to draw back the blood, and then let the juice 
Pf plantain and comfrey be injected into the womb. If plegm 
de the cauſe, let cinnamon be a ſpice uſed in all her meats 
nd drinks; and let her take a little Venice treacle or mithri- 
ate every morning, Let her boil burnet, mugwort, feather. 
w, and vervain, in all her broths. Alſo half a dram of myrrh 
pken every morning is an excellent remedy againſt this ma- 
addy. If choler be the cauſe, let her take burrage, bugloſs, 
d roſes, endive, and ſuccory roots, lettuce and white poppy 
ed, of each a handful ; boil theſe in white wine till one half 
waſted ; let her drink half a pint every morning; to which 
alf a pint add ſyrup of peach flowers, and ſyrup of cichosy, 

each an ounce, with a little rhubarb, and this will gently 
rge her, If it proceeds from putrified blood, let her be 
ooded in the foot, and then ſtrengthen the womb, as I have 
refted in topping of the menſtrues. ' | 

It barrenneſs be occaſioned by the- falling out of the wamb as 
metimes happens, let her apply ſweet ſcents to her noſe, 
h as civet, galbanum, ſtorax, calamitis, wood of aloes, and 
h other things as are of that nature; and let her lay ſtink- 
things to the womb, ſuch as aſafœtida, oil of amber, or 
ſmoke of ber o.]⁴ bair being burnt ; for this is a certain 
th, that the womb-flies from all ftioking, and to all ſweet 
ags. Bat the moſt intalliable cure in this caſe is this; take 
ommon burdoc leaf, (which you may keep dry if you pleaſe 
the year) apply this to her head, and it will draw the womb 
ards, In fits of the mother, apply it 40 the ſoles of her 
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feet, and it will draw the womb downwards. 
ten into a powder, draws the womb which way you ple: 
according as it is applied, 

If barrenneſs proceeds from a hot cauſe, let the party tak 
whey and clarify it, tben boil plantain leaves and roots ini, 
and drink it for her ordinary drink. Let her alſo inject th, 
Juice plantain into the womb with a ſyringe : if it be in winte, 
when you can get the juice, make a ſtrong decoction of the 
leaves and roots in water, and inject that up with a ſyringe lt 
it be but blood-warm, and you will find this medicine of gn 
efficacy. And further, to take away barrenneſs proceeding 
from hot cauſes, take often conſerve of roſes, cold lozengy 
made of tragacanth, the confections of traiſantail, and uſe u 
ſmell the camphire, roſe water, and ſaunders. It is alſo gon 

to bleed the baſilica, or liver-vein, and take four or fr 
"ounces of blood, and then take this purge; take eleQuann 
de epithymo de ſucco roſarum ; of each two drams and a hal 
clarified whey four ounces ; mix them well together, and tak 
it in the morning faſting ; ſle ep after it about an hour andu 
half, and faſt four hours after it, and about an hour beſn 
you eat any thing drink, a gaod draught of whey. Alſo ti 
lily water, four ounces; mandragora water, one ounce, faffia 


balf a ſcruple; beat the ſaffron to powder, and mix it with th 


waters, and drink them warm jn the morning: ufe this eig 
days together. 


Some excellent Remedies againſt Barrenngſi, and to cauſe Fr 


Julneſs. 


TAKE broom flowers, ſmallage, parſley ſeed, cummin, ng 
wort, feverfew, of each half a rn half an ounc! 
India falt, ſaffron of each a dram ; beat and mix them well tt 

ether, and put it to five ounces of feyerfew water warm, {i 
it up cloſe, and let it ſtand ard dry in a warm place, and thi 
do two or three times one after another, then make each dm 
— ſix pills, and take one of them every other day bel 
upper. oh 

Por a purging medicine againſt barrknneſs: Take conſe 
of benedicta lax, one quarter of an dunce; depfillo, tlit 
drams; electuary de ſucco roſarum, ane dram; mix them! 
gether, with feverfew water, and drink it in the morning 


times. About three days after the patient hath taken ty 


purge, let her be let blocd four or five ounces in the med 


But ſeed, bez. 
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or common black vein in the right foot; and then take five 


days one after another, filed ivory, a dram and half in fever- 


few water; and during the time, let her ſit in the following 
bath an hour together morning and night: Take wild yellow 
rapes, dauces, halſam wood and fruit aſhkeys of each two hand- 
uls ; muſk three grains, amber, ſaffron, af each a ſcruple; boil 
all in water ſufficiently ; but the muſk, ſaffron, amber, and 
oroom flowers, put them into the decoction after it is boiled 
and ſtrained. | . 
A confection very good againſt barrenneſs : Take piſtachia, 
ingles, eringoes of each half an ounce ; ſaffron one dram ; lig- 


hite behen, of each four ſcruples; ſhaven ivory, caſſia bark, 
f each two ſcruples ; ſyrup of confected ginger twelve ounces, 
hite ſugar fix ounces ; deco all theſe well together in twelve 
unces of balm water, and ſtir it well together; then put to it 
auſk and amber, of each a ſcruple; take thereof the quantity 
f a nutmeg three times a day, in the morning, an hour before 
oon, and an hour after ſupper. | | | 

But if the cauſe of -barrenneſs either in man or 'woman be 

rough the ſcarcity or — the natural ſeed, then ſuch 
tings are to be taken as do increale the ſeed, and incite or ſtir 

p to venery, and further conception, which I ſhall here ſet 
own, and then conclude this chapter of barrenneſs. 

For this, yellow rape ſeed baked in bread is very good; alſo 
dung fat fleſh not too much falted; alſo ſaffron, the talis 
neus, and long pepper prepared in wine. But ſuch four, 
arp, doughy, and flimy meats, long ſleep after meat, with ſur. 
ting and drunkenneſ*, and as much as they can keep them- 
Ives from ſorrow, | 
Theſe things following increaſe the natural ſeed, and fiir 
 venery, and recover the ſeed again when it is loſt, viz. eggs 
ilk, rice boiled in milk, ſparrow's brains, fleſh, bones anf 
I the ſtones and pizzles of bulls, bucks, rams, and bears; 
o cock ſtones, lambs, ſtones partridges, quails and pheaſant 
gs; and this is an undeniable aphoriſm that whatever any 
zature is addicted unto, they move or incite the woman of 
n that eats them to the like; and therefore partridges, 
als, ſparrows, &c. being extremely addicted to venery, they 
the ſame effect in thoſe men and women that eat them. 
io take notice, that in what part of the body the faculty 
ich you would ſtrengthen lies, take 'the ſame part of the 
Ly of another creature, in whom the faculty is ſtroegf as a 


om aloes, galingade, mace, coriophilla, balm flowers, red aud 
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med:cine, As for inflance, the procreative faculty lies in th, {Wruit 
teſticles, therefore ccck ſtones, lamb ſtones, &c. are proper 
ro {tir up venery. I wilbalſo give you another general rule. 
all creatures that ate fruitful being eaten, make thoſe fruity 
that eat them; as crabs, lobſters, prawns, pigeons, &c. be 
ſtones of a fox dried, and beaten to powder, and a dram take 
in the morving, in ſheeps milk, and the ſtones of a boar tak r 
in the like manner, are very good. The heart of a male qui; 
carried about the man, and the heart of a female quail carrie 
about the woman, cauſeth natural love and fruitfulneſs. la 
them alſo that would increaſe their ſeed, eat and drink of th uf) 
beſt as much as they can: for, fine Cerere et Libero friget Venus 
is an old proverb: which is, without good meat and. go 
drink, Venus will be frozen to death. E 

Pottages are good to increaſe the ſeed, ſuch as are made d 
beans, peaſe, and lupines, and mix the reſt with ſugar, Frend 
beans, wheat ſodden in broth, anniſeed, alſo onions ſewel 
garlic, leeks, yellow rapes, freſh bugwort roots, eringo root 
confected, ginger confected, &c, Of fruits, hazel nuts, cypreh 
nuts, piſtachia, almonds, and Marchpanes made thereof. Spice 
good to increaſe ſeed, are cinnamon, cardamomum, galangi 
long pepper, cloves, ginger, ſaffron, aſſafœtida taken = dramwl 
a half in good wine, is very good for this purpoſe. 

The weakneſs and debility of a man's yard being a gte 
hin lrance to procreation,, let him to ſtrengthen it uſe the fd 
lowing ointments: Take wax, oil of beaver's cod, majom 
gentle, and oil of conflus, of each a little quantity, mix it in 
an ointment, and put to it a little muſk, and with it anoint ti 
yard, cods, &c. Take of houſe emmits three drams, oil « 
white ſefannum, oil of lilies, of each an ounce; pound u 
bruiſe the ants, and put them to the oil, and let them ſtandi 
the ſun fix days, then ſtrain out the dil, and add to it euph 
bium one ſcruple, pepper and tue, of each one dram; mulls 
ſeed half a dram. Set this again altogether in the ſun two 
three days, then anoint the inſtruments of generation therewl! 
But fo much for tkis chapter. To 


CHAP. II. 


F Of the Diſeaſes of the Womb. 


HAVE already faid that the womb is the field of gen 
tion: and if this field be corrupted, it is vain to expect a 


enemy) 
to ex 


* 
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fruit though it be ever fo well ſown ; it is therefore not with- 
out reaſon that I intend in this chapter to ſet down the ſeveral 
liſtempers to Which the womb is obnoxious, and proper and 
afe remedies againſt them, 


Sect, II. Of the hot Distemper of the Womb. 


THIS diftemper confiſts in the exceſs of heat; for the heat 


f the womb is neceſſary for conception, but if it be too much, 
nouriſheth not the ſeed, but diſperſeth its head, add hinders 
e conception : this preternatural heat is ſometimes from the 

irth, and makes them barren : but if it be accidental; it is 
om hot cauſes that bring the heat and the blood to the womb; 
ariſes alſo from internal and external medicines, and from too 
uch hot meat, drink, aud exerciſe, Thoſe that are troubled 


ith this diſtemper have but few courſes; and thoſe yellow, 


ack, burnt, or ſharp, have hair betimes on their privities; 
ey are very prone to luſt, and are ſubject to the headach, and 
ound with choler. And when the diſtemper is ſtrong npon 
em, they have but few terms, and out of order, being bad 
d hard to flow, and in time they become hypocondriacs, and 
= moſt part barren, having ſometimes a frenzy of the 
omb. 
The remedy is to uſe coolers, ſo that they offend not the 
ſlels that muſt be open for the flux of the terms, Therefore 
wardly uſe coolers, ſuch as ſuccory, endive, violets, water- 


rrage, each an ounce , conſerve of roſes, half an ounce, dia- 
irgaton, frigid diatriaſcantal, each half a dram: and with 
up of violets, or juice of citrons, make an electuary. For 
tward applications make uſe of ointment of roſes, violets, 
ter-lilies, gourds, Venus narvel applied to the back and loins, 
Let the air be cool, her garments thin, and her meat endive, 
tuce, ſuccory, and barley. Give her ho hot meats nor ſtrong 
e, unleſs mixed with water, Reſt is good for her, but the 


& — from copulatioa, though ſhe may ſleep as long as 
will, | 


Sect. III. Of the cold Diitemper of the Womb. 


HIS diſtemper is the reverſe of the foregoing, and equally: 
enemy to generation, being cauſed by a cold quality abound- 
to exceſs, and proceeds irom a too cold air, ref, idleneſ., 
Q 2 . 


— — — —— - —p—pͤ—m. 


es, forrel, lettuce, ſaunders, and ſyrups, and conſerves made 
reof, Alſo take conſerve of ſuccory, violets, water-ilieas, 
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and cooling medicines. It may be known by an averſion % one 
venery, and taking no pleaſure in the act of copulation when Ml whic 
they ſpend their ſeed. Their terms are phlegmatic, thick, and iner 
flimy, and do not flow as they ſhould. The womb is windy, 
and the fred crude and wateriſh," It is the cauſe of obſtruc 
tions and barrenneſs, and hard to be cured, a 

For the cure of this diſtemper uſe this water: Take gala. 
gal, cinnamon, nutmeg, mace, cloves, each two drams ; ginger, 
* cubeds, zedory, cardamomum, each an ounce, grains of par; 
dife, long pepper, each half an ounce; beat them, and pu 
them into fix quarts of wine for eight dzys; then add ape, 
mint, balm, motherwort, each three handfuls. Let them ſtand 
eight days more, then pour off the wine, and beat the herbs ant 
the ſpices, then pour on the wine again, and diſtil' them, 0. 
you may uſe this: Take cinnamon, nutmegs, cloves, mac 
winger, cubeds, cardamomura, grains of paradiſe, each an ounc 
and a half; galangal fix drams, long pepper half an ouncy 
zedory, five drams, bruiſe them, and add fix quarts of wine; owr 
put them into a cellar nine days, daily ſtirring them; then 20 
of mint two handfuls, and let them ſtand fourteen days, pa 
of the wine, and bruiſe them, and then pour on the wine apa 
and diſtil them. Alſo anoint with oil of lilies, rue, angela 
bays, cinnamon, cloves, mace, and nutmeg, Let her diet at 
air be warm, ber meat of eaſy concoction, ſeaſoned with ant 
ſeed, fenncl, and thyme, and let her avoid raw fruits and mi 
diets, 


Sect. IV. Of the Inflatation of the Womb. 


THE inflatation of the womb 1s a ſtretching of it by wit 
called by ſome a windy mole z the wind proceeding from! 
cold matter, whether thick or thin, contained in the veins 
the womb, by which the weak heat thereof is overcome, 
it either flows thither from other parts, or is gathered thi 
by cold meat or drinks: cold air may be a procuring caule 
it alſo, as women that lie in are expoſed to it. This wind} 
contained either in the cavity of the veſſels of the womb, or 
tween the tunicles, and it may be known by a ſwelling in 6 
region of the womb, which — reaches to the nat 
loins and diaphragma; and it riſes and abates as the wind » 
creaſeth or decreaſeth, It differs from the dropſy, in that it# 
ver {wells ſo high; and that neither the phyſician nor midw 
may take it for a conception, let them obſerve the ſigns of w 
men with child, laid down in the firſt part of this book and 
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| AT ; 3 
one ſign be wanting, they may ſuſpe& it to be an inflatation, of 
which this is a farther ſign, that in conception the ſwelling ſtill 
increaſeth, and ſometimes decreaſeth; alſo if you ſtrike upon the 
belly in an inflatation, there will be a noiſe, but not ſo in caſe 
there be a conception. It alſo differs from a mole ; becauſe in 


move from one fide to another, they feel a weight which mov- 
ech; but not ſo in this. If the inflatation be without the ca- 
vity of the womb, the pain is greater and more extenſive, nor 
is there any noiſe, becauſe the wind is more pent up. g 
This diſtemper is neither of a long continuance, nor danger- 
pus, if looked after in time; and if it be in the cavity of the 


diaphnican, with a little caſtor, and ſharp clyſters that expel 
wind, If this diſtemper happen to a woman in travail, let her 
zot purge after delivery, nor bleed, becauſe it is from a cold 

atter; but if it come after chjld-bearing, and her terms come 
down ſufficiently, and that ſhe has fulneſs of blood, let the 
Baphnza vein be opened; after which let her take the follow. 
ng eleQuary ; Take conſerve of betony and roſemary, of each 
n ounce and-half ; candied eringoes, citron peels candied, each 
alf an ounce, diacimium, diagalangal, each a dram ; oil of an- 
iſeed fix drops, and with ſyrup of citrons make an eleQuary.. 
or outward applications make a cataplaſm of rue, mugwort, 
amomile, dill, calamint, new pennyroyal ; thyme, with oil of 
ue, keir, and camomile : and let the Choe clyſter, to ex- 
el wind, be put into the womb; Take agnus caſtus, rye, ca- 
amint, each a handful; anniſeed, caſtus, cinnamon, each two 
rams, boil them in wine to half a pint. She may likewiſe uſe 

Iphur, Bath and Spa water both inward and outward, becauſe: 
hey expel wind. | 


| Sect. V. Of a Dropsy in the Womb: 
THIS is another morbific effect of the womb, 2 


rom water, as that before mentioned did from wind z by which 
e belly is ſo ſwelled that it deceives many, cauſing them to- 
ink themſelves with child, when indeed they are not; being 
0 other than an unnatural ſwelling, raiſed by the gathering: 
dgether of waters, from moiſture mixed with the terms, and 
ith an evil ſanguification from the liver and ſpleen ; alſo b 
moderate drinking or the eating of crude meats; ul Which. 
uſing a repletion, do ſuffocate the native heat; it may alſd» 


On — — — —— — 


that there is a weight and hardneſs in the belly; and when they 


womb, is more eafily expelled, To which purpoſe give her 
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be cauſed by the overflowing of the courſes, or by any other mot 


immoderate evacuation. The ſigns of this diſtemper are, the MW mix 
lower parts of the belly, with the privities, are puffed up and 
pained; the feet ſwell, the natural colour of the face decays; 
the appetite is departed ;z the terms alſo are fewer, and ceaſe 
before their time; her breaſts are alſo ſoft, but without milk, o 
This is diſtinguiſhed from a general dropſy, in that the lower Ml Wit! 
cor! 


parts of the belly are moſt ſwelled ; neither does the ſanguifica. 
tive faculty appear ſo hurtful, nor the urine ſo pale, nor the 
countenance ſo ſoon changed, neither are the ſuperior parts ſo 
extenuated, as in a general dropſy. But yet this diſtemper 
foretels the total ruin of the natural functions, by that ſingular 
conſent the womb hath with the liver, and therefore an evil 
habit of body, or a general dropſy will follow. 

For the cure of this diſeaſe, firſt mitigate the pain with fo. 
mentations of mellilot, mallows, linſeed, camomile, and altha, 
then let the humour be prepared with ſyrup of ſtoeſhus, cal. 
mint, mugwort of both ſorts, with the diſtilled waters or de. 
coQions of elder, marjoram, ſage, origin, ſpeerage, pennyroyal, 
and betony ; and let her purge with ſenna, agaric, rhubarb, an 
' eliterian. To purge the water; Take calamint, mugwon, 
lovage roots, pennyroyal, each a handful; ſavin, a pugil; mal 
der roots, angelical, of each half an ounce ; boil them in water, 
and ſweeten them with ſugar, Or, if ſhe likes it better, mak: 
broths of the ſame. Alſo take ſpecirem diambre, diameſc 
dulcis, diacalementi, diacinnamoni, diacimini, troce de myrrh, 
of each two drams ; ſugar one pound, with betony water make iſ 
Jozenges, and let her take of them two hours before neal 
Apply alſo to the bottom of the belly, as hot as can be endures, 
a little bag of camomile, cummin, and melliot boiled in oil d 
Tue; and anoint the belly and privities with unguentun 
Agrippz, mingling therewith oil of roſes, Let the lower pt 
of the belly be covered with a plaiſter of bay berries, or with 
cataplaſm made of cummin, camomile and briony roots, adcig 
thereto cows and goats dung, For injection into the womb; 
Take aſarum roots three drams, pennyroyal calamint, each hal 
a handful ; ſavin, a pugil, mechoacon a dram; anniſeed, cum 
min, each half a dram. Boil them, and take fix ounces, {tran 
ed, with oil of elder and orris, each an ounce ; and inject it in 
to the womb by a metrenchita; let the air be hot and Cry 
Moderate excrciſe may be allowed, but much fleep is forbic 
den, She may eat the fleſh of partridges, larks, chicken 
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mountain birds, hares, coneys, &c. and let her drink be wine, 
mixed with a little water. 4 


Sect. VI. Of an inflammation of the Womb. 


THIS effect is a tumour poſſeſſing the womb, accompanied 
with unnatural heat by obſtruction and gathering together of 
corrupt blood; for the blood that comes to the womb gets 
out of the veſſels into its ſubſtance, and grows hot, putrifies, 
and cauſeth an inflammation, either all over, or in part, before 
or behind, above or below. This happens alſo by ſuppreſſion 


of the menſtrues, repletion of the whole body, immoderate co. 


pulation, often handling of the genitals, difficult child-birth, 
vehement agitation of the body, or by falls and blows. The 
Wſigns of this inflammation are tumours, with heat and pain 
in the region of. the womb, ſtretching and heavineſs in the 
privities, alſo a pain in the head and ſtomach, with vomiting, 


ling of the heart; and ſometimes ſtraitneſs of breeth, by rea- 
ſon of heat which is communicated to the diaphragma, or mid- 
ff; and the breaſts, ſympathizing with the womb, are pain- 
d and ſwelled; but more particularly, if the ſore part of the 
matrix be inflamed, the privities are grieved, and the urine 
ds ſupprefled, or flows forth with difficulty; if it be behind, 
he loins and back ſuffer, and the helly is bound: if the in- 
lammation be in the bottom of the womb, the pain is towards 
Phe navel: if the neck of the womb be affected, the midwife, 
utting up her finger, may feel the mouth of it retracted and 
loſed up, with a hardneſs about it. As to the prognoſtics of 
t, all inflammations of the womb are dangerous, and ſome- 
imes deadly, eſpecially if it be all over the womb ; if the wo- 
an be with child ſhe rarely eſcapes ; ao abortion follows, and 
he mother dies. * | ; 

As to the cure; Firſt, let the humours flowing'to the womb 
de repelled ; for the effecting of which, after the belly hath 
deen opened by cooling clyſters, letting of blood will be need- 
ul: open therefore a vein in the arm, but have a. care of 
leeding in the foot; leſt thereby you draw more blood to the 
omb ; but afterwards to derive, if it be from the terms ſtap 
t you may, The opinion of Galen is, that the blood may be 
piverted by bleeding ia the arm, or cupping the breaſts; and 
bat may be by opening an ancle vein, and cupping upon the 
dips. Then purge gently with caſha, rhubarb, ſenna, and mi- 


coldneſs of the knees, convulſions of the neck, dotting, tremb- - 
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- robolans, thus: Take ſenna, two drams, anniſeed, one cry, 

ple, mirobolans, half an ounce, barley water a ſufficient quan. as 
tity, make a decoction; diſſolve it in ſyrup of ſuccory with MW re 
rhubarb two ounces, pulp of caſſia, half an ounce oil of anm- MW tir 
ſeed, two drops, and make a potion, Alſo at the beginning WW ing 
of the diſeaſe anoint the privities and reins with oil of roſs; MW an; 
and quinceys. Make plaiſters of plantain, linſeed, barley. W the 
meal, mellilot, fenugreek, and white of eggs; and if the pain wa 
be vehement, add a little opium. For repellers agd anodynes WM of 
take Venus, narvel, purſlain, lettuce, houſeleek, vine leave ing 


each a handful, boil them in wine and barley-meal, two oun. WM anc 
ces; pomegranate flowers two drams, boil a dram with oil of ed, 
roſes, and make a poultice, Or take diacibilon fimple, two ed, 
ounces, juice of Venus, narvel and plantain, eachfhalf an ounce, the 
take of fenugreek, mallow roots, decocted figs, linfeed, bar. Ih 
ley meal, doves? dung, turpentine, of each three drams, deers' and 
feet half a dram, opium half a ſcruple, and with wax make er 
a plaiſter, After it is ripe, break it by motion of the body, hes 
coughing, ſneezing, or elſe by cupping and peſfaries : a, Hreſt. 
Take rue half a handful, figs an ounce, pigeon's dung, ori F 
roots, each half a dram; with wool make a peſſary. After 1 bur: 
is broken, and the pains abate, then cleanſe and heal the ulcer hog « 
with ſuch cleanſers as theſe: viz, Whey, barley water, honey, WH of tl 
wormwood. ſmallage, gribus, orris, birthwort, myrrh, turper lazu 
tine, allum: Alſo take new milk boiled a pint, honey hal! half 
a pint, orris powder half an ounce, and uſe it very often every roc 
day. If it break about the bladder, uſe an emulfion of coll vitie. 
ſeeds, whey and ſyrup of violets. Let her drink barley water Tak. 
or clarified whey, and her meat be chickens, and chicken-broth, Hunc, 
boiled with endive, ſuccory, ſorrel, bugloſs, and mallows. ary 
Fo 

Sect. VII. Of Scbirręſiy and Harduess of the Wonb. I" 

PHLEGM, or ſwelling in the womb neglected, or not per HNallo 
fe ctly cured, often produces a ſchirroſity in the matrix, which Rd! 
is a hard, inſenſible, unnatural ſwelling, caufing barrennel liffol, 
and begetting an indiſpoſition of the whole body. The imme o 
diate cauſe is a thick earthly humour, (as natural melancholy vith t 
for inſtance) gathered in the womb, and cauſing a chirrouBe®” h. 
without inflammation. It is a proper chirrous when there ats, 
neither ſenſe nor pain, and it is an improper chicrous whe! Sec 
there is ſome little ſenſe and pain. This diſtemper is mol be 


uſually in women of a melancholy conſtitution, and alſo ſuch 5 
A 2 
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as have not been cleanſed from their menſtrues, or from the 
retention of the lochia or after purging; it is likewiſe ſome- 
times cauſed by eating corrupt meat ; or thoſe inordinate long- 
ings called Pica, to which breeding women are often ſubject; 
and laſtly, it may alſo proceed from obſtructions and ulcers in 
the womb, or ſome evil effects in the liver and ſpleen; It 
may be known by theſe ſigns. If the effect be in the bottom 
of the womb, ſhe feels as it were a heavy burden repreſent- 
ing a mole, yet differing, in that the breaſts ate attenuated, 
and the whole body alſo. If the neck of the womb be harden- 
ed, no outward humour will appear, the mouth of it is retract- 
ed, and touched with the finger feels hard; nor can ſhe have 
the company of a man without great pains and pricklings. 


This ſchirrofity or - hardneſs is (when confirmed) incurable, 


and will turn into a cancer, or dropſy; and ending in a can- 
cer, proves deadly; the reaſon of which is, becauſe the native 
heat in thoſe parts being almoſt ſmothered, it is hardly to be 
reſtored again. 91 24 51. 

For the cure of this, firſt prepare the humour with ſyrup of 
burrage, ſuccory, epilcymum, and clarified whey; which be- 
19g done, take of theſe pills following, according to the ſtrength 
of the patient: Take hiera picra fix drams and a half; agatie, 
lazuli ablati falis Indiz, coloquintida, of each one dram and a 
half; mix them, and make pills. The body being purged, 
proceed to mollify the hardneſs as followeth : anoint the pri- 
vities and the neck of the womb with the following ointment ; 
Take oil of capers, lilies, ſweet almonds, jeſlamin, each an 
ounce ; freſh butter, hens? greaſe, gooſe-greaſe, of each an 
dunce; mucilage, fenugreck, althæa, ointments of althay 
ach ſix drams; ammoniacum diſſolved in wine, an ounce, 
hich with wax make an- ointment, Then apply below the 
avel diachylon fernelli z and make emulſions of figs, mugwort, 
mallows, pennyroyal, alfhea, fennel roots, meililot, fenugreek, 
ind linſeed boiled in water; but for injection, take bdellium 
liffolved in wine, oil of ſweet almonds, lillies, camomile, each 
Wo ounces, marrow of veal bone, and hens? greaſe an ounce, 
"ith the yolk of an egg, The air muſt be temperate z and as 
or her diet let her abſtain from all groſs, viſcous, and falt 
meats, as pork, fiſh, old cheeſe, &c. 


| THIS is another effect of the womb, which is an oblltuction 
0 the bearing of children, as hinderipg both the flowing of 


Sea. VIII. Of the Straitnefs of the Womb, and ts Vefelr. F 
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paragus roots, parſley roots, each an ounce 3 penny roy, 


I and half. For a fomentation, take pennyroyal, mercury, e- 


woſt to the knees, end may be known then by its hangin 
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the menſtrues and conception, and is ſeated in the veſſels of the is 
womb, and of the neck thereof. The cauſe of this -ſtraitneſ; ar 
are thick and rough humours that ſtop the mouths of the veins br. 
and arteries: theſe humours are bred of either groſs or too tw 
much nouriſhment : when the heat of the womb is ſo weak bo 
that it cannot attenuate the humours, which, by reaſon there. by 
of, either flow from the whole body, or are gathered into the thi 


womb. Now the veſſels are made cloſer or ſtraiter ſeveral by 
ways; ſometimes by inflammations, ſchirrous, or other ty. ſtr 
mours ; ſometimes by compreſſions, or by a ſcar, or fleſh, or are 
membrane, that grows after the wound. The ſigns by which mo 
this is known are the ſtoppage of the terms, not conceiving, vel 
crudities abounding in the body, which are known by particu. WF mo 
lar ſigns; for if there was a wound or, ſecundine was pulled fol 
out by force, phlegm comes from the wound. If ſtoppage of adj 
the terms be from an old obſtruction or from the diſorderly uſe Wh ing 
of aſtringents, it is more curable; if it be from a ſchirrous or bro 
other tumours that compreſſeth or cloſeth the veſſel, the dil. wo; 
eaſe is incurable, | | it is 

For the cure of that which is curable, obſtructions muſt be Nit n 
taken away, phlegm muſt be purged, and ſhe muſt be let Hout 
blood, as will be hereafter directed in the ſtoppage of the terms, i the 
Then uſe the following medicines : Take of anniſeed and fen- Wi but 
nel ſeed, each a dram z roſemary, pennyroyal, calamint, be. bott 


tony flowers, each an ounce; caſtus, cinnamon, galangal, each 
half an ounce ; ſaffron half a dram, with wine. Or, take a. 


calamints, each an handful: wall-flowers, dill-flower, each 
two pugils; boil, ſtrain, and add ſyrup of mugwort, an ounce 


lamint, marjoram, mugwort,. each two handſuls; ſage, roſe- 
mary, bays, camomile flowers, each a handful ; boil them in 
water, and foment the groin and bottom of the belly, or lu 
her fit up to the navel in a bath, and then anoint about the 
groin with oil of ue, lilies, dill, &c, 


Sect. XI. Of the falling of the Womb. 

THIS is another evil effect of the wowd; which is both 
very trouble ſome and alfo a hinderance to conception.— Some 
times the womb falleth to the middle of the thighs, nay, a: 


out. Now that which cauſeth the womb to change its plach 
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is when the ligaments by which it is bound to the other parts 
are not in order: for there are four ligaments, two above, 
broad and membraneous, that come from the pretonæum, and 
two below, that are nervous, round, and hollow, it is alſo 
bound to the great veſſels by veins and arteries, and to the back 
by nerves 3 now the place is changed when it is drawn ano- 
ther way, or when the ligaments are looſe, and it falls down 
by its own weight. It is drawn on one fide when the men- 
ſtrues are hindred from flowing, and the veins and arteries 
are full, namely, thoſe which go to the womb. If it be a 
mole one one fide, the liver and ſpleen cauſe it; by the liver 
veins on the right fide and the ſpleen on the left, as they are 
more or leſs filled, Others are of opinion it comes from the 
ſolution of the connection of the fibrous neck, and the parts 
adjacent; and that is from the weight of the womb deſcend» 
ing: this we deny not, but the ligaments muſt be looſe or 
broken. But women in a dropſy could not be ſaid to have the 
womb fallen down if it come only from looſeneſs; but in them 
it is cauſed by the ſaltneſs of the water, which dries more than 
it moiſtens, Now if there be a little tumour within or with- 
out the privities, like a ſkin ſtretched, or a weight felt about 
the privities, it is nothing elfe but a deſcent of the womb ; 
but if there be a tumour like a gooſe egg, and a hole at the 
bottom, there is at firſt a great pain in the parts to which the 
womb is faſtened, as the loins, the bottom of the belly, and 
tile os ſacrum, which proceeds from the breakigg or ſtretching 
of the ligaments, but a little after the pain abetteth ; and there 
Ws an impediment in walking; and ſometimes blood comes 
rom the breach of the veſſels, and the excrements and urine 
Ire ſtopt, and then a fever and convulſions enſueth, and fo it 
dftentimes proves mortal, eſpecially if it happens to women 
1th child. 

For the cure of this diſtemper, firſt put it up before the air 
lter it, or it will be ſwollen or inflamed ; and therefore firſt of 
| give a clyſter to remove the excrements, then lay her upon 
er back, with her legs abroad, and thighs lifted up, and head 
lown ; then take the tumour in your hand, aud thruſt it in 
ithout violence; if it be ſwelled by alteration and cold, fo- 
zent it with the decoction of mallows, althæa, line, fenugreek, 
amomile flowers, bay berries, and anoint it with oil of lilies 
nd hens* greaſe, If there be an inflammation, don't put it up, 
ut fright it, by putting a red hot iron before it, and making 
new as if you intended to burn it, but firſt ſprinkle upon it 


e 


tn 
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the powder of maſtich, frankincenſe, and the like: Thy 
take frankincenſe, maſtiſh, each two drams; farcocal, ſteey. 
ed in milk, a dram, mummy .pomegranate flowers, ſangyj, 
draconis, each half a dram; when it is put up let her lie with 
her legs ſtretched, and one upon the other, for eight or te 
days, and make a peſſary in the form of a pear, with a cork ot 
ſponge, and put it into the womb, dipped in ſharp wine, 
juice of Acacia, with powder of ſanguis, with galbanum, an 
bdelliom, Alſo apply a cupping-glaſs with great flame under 


the navel or paps, or to both kidneys, and lay this plaiſter to 

the back: Take opponix two ounces, ſtorax liquid half a : 
ounce, maſtich, fraukincenſe, pitch, bole, each two drams, then th 
with wax make a plaiſter ; or take laudanum a dram and a hal! fo 
maſtich, and frankincenſe, each half a dram; wood aloe, Wi ** 
cloves, ſpike, each a dram; aſh coloured ambergreaſe fou Is 
grains, muſk half a ſcruple; make two round plaiſters to brio 
laid on each fide of the navel; make a fume of ſnails ſkin ea 
ſalted, or of garlic, and let it be taken in by the funnel, Uwe 
alſo aſtcingent fomentations of bramble leaves, plantain, hor. ing 
tails, myrtles, each two liandfuls, worm ſeed, two pugi, Ip. 
pomegranate flowers half an ounce, boil them in wine zu me. 
water. For an injection take comfrey roots an ounce, ruptu t i 
wort, two drams, yarrow, mugwort, each half an ounce, boi pp 
them in red wine, and inje& it with a ſyringe. To ſtrengtin Hand 
the womb, take hartſhorn, bays, of each a dram, - myrrh, hi! WW" 
a dram; make a powder for two doſes, and give it with ſhah If x 
wine. Or you may take zedory, parſnip ſeed,-crabs eyes pr: WW: *2 
pared, each a dram, nutmeg half a dram, and give a drain i bert 
powder ; but aſtringents mult be uſed with great caution, l anſy 
by ſtopping the courſes a worſe miſchiet follow. To keep! en 
in its place, make rollers and ligatures as for the rupture; et! 
put peſſaries into the bottom of the womb, that may force i be d 
to remain. I know ſome phyſicians object againſt this, a ly by 
ſay they hinder conception; but others in my opinion much this 
more juſtly affirm, that they neither hinder conception, offen 
bring any inconvenience; nay, ſo far from that, they beheann. 
conception, and retain it, and cure the diſeaſe perfectly.— Le have 
the diet be ſuch as drying, aſtringent, and glewing qualities ſome 
ſuch as rice, ſtarch, quinceys, pears, and green cheeſe; ny 10 
let ſummer fruits be avoided ; and let her wine be aſtringen only 


and Ir ed, 
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Ol Diſcaſes relating to Womens Monthly i 
Courſes, -.- 


| Sect. I. Of Womens Monthly Ceurtes in general. 
| 1575 divine providence which, with a wiſdom worthy of 


itſelf, has appointed women to conceive by coition with 
the man, and to bear aud bring forth children, has provided 
for the nouriſhment of children during their receſs in the 
WW womb of their mother, by that redundancy of the blood which 
is catural to all women, and which flowing out at certain pe- 
E riods of time, (when they are not pregnant] are from thence 
called terms, and menſes, from their monthly flux of exere- 
mentions and unprofitable blood; now that the matter flow- 
ing forth is excrementious, is to be underſtood only with re- 
ſpect to the redundancy and overplus thereof, being an excre- 
ment only with reſpe& to its quantity; fur as to its quality, 
Ut is as pure and incorrupt as any blood in the veins; and this 
appears from the final cauſe of it, which is the propagation 
and conſervation of mankind; and ailo from the generation of 
it, it being the ſuperfluity of the lall aliment of the fleſhy parts. 
If any aſk if the menftrues be not of a hurtful quality, how 
can it cauſe ſuch venomous effects; as if it fell upon trees and 
herbs, it makes the one barren, and mortifies the other? I 
anſwer, This malignity is contracted ia the womb; for the 
Woman wanting native heat to digeſt this ſuperfluity, ſends it 
to the matrix, where, ſcating itſelf till the mouth of the womb 
be dilated, it becomes corrupt and mortified ; which may eaſi- 
ly be, confidering the heat and moiſtneſs of the place; and ſo 
this blood being out of its proper veffels, and too long retained, 
offends in its quality. But if frigidity be the cauſe why women 
cannot dig-ſt all their lat nouriſhment, and by conſequence 
have thee monthly purgations, how comes it to paſs, may 
lome ſay, why are they of ſo cold a conſtitution more than men. 
Of theſe [ nave already ſpoken in the chapter of barrenneſs 2 
only chiefly thus: The author of our being has laid an injunc- 
non upon min and women to propagate their kim, and hath 
alſo wiſely fitted them for that work and ſeeing that in the 
att of coition here muſt be an agent aud a patient (for if they 
Þ | 


| 
| 
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Fe of one conſtitution there can be no propagation) there the 
man is hot and dry, and the woman cold and moiſt ; he is the 
agent, ſhe the patient, or weaker vefſel, that ſhe might be 
Tubje& to the office of a man. It is therefore neceſſary that the 
woman ſhould be of a cold conſtitution, becauſe in her is re. 
quired a redundancy of matter for the infant depending cn 
her; and. this is wiſely ordained by nature, for otherwiſe the 
child would detract from and weaken the principal paris of 
the mother, which would moſt naturally render the product 
of the infant the deſtruction of the pareut. No theſe month. 
ly purgations uſually begin about the fourteenth year, and 
continue till the forty · ſix or fiftieth year; yet not ſo conſtantly 
but that oftentimes there happens a ſuppreſſion, which is ſome. f 
times natural and ſometimes morbifical ; when they are natu. Þ 
rally ſuppreſſed, it is either in breeding women, or ſuch » 
give ſuck ; but that which is morbifical muſt be the ſubjed 
of the following ſectious. 


Sect. II. Of the Suppreſſion of the Monthly Courſes. 


THE ſuppreſſion of the terms, which is morbific, is an in 
terruption of that accuſtomary evacuation of blood which 
ſhould come from the matrix every month, and which pro- 
ceeds from the matter vitiated. The cauſe of this ſuppreſlian 
is either internal or external; the internal cauſe is either i 
ſtrumental or material in the blood or in the womb. The 
blood may be faulty two ways, in quantity or in quality: is 
quantity, when it is fo conſumed that there is no overplus le} 
as in viragoes and all virile women, who, through their be 
and ſtrength of nature, digeſt and conſume all their beſt nov 
riſhment : but women of this conſlitution are rather to oe ac. 
counted Anthropophagx, that is women eatcrs, than womel 
breeders; they conſume one of the principles of geaeration, 
which gives a being to the world, i. e. the menſtruous blood. 
The blood may allo be conſumed and the terms ſtayed by er 
much bleeding at the noſe ; and likewife by a flux of the he. 
morrhoids, or by a dyſentery, evacuations, and chronica and e 
continued diſeaſes. But ſecondly, the matter maybe viciw BW 
in quality, as if it be ſanguinous, flagmatical, Md * or me- = 
lancholius; each of theſe, if they offend in groſines, will cas 
an obſtruction in the veins. I, 

The wemb alſo may be in the fault divers ws; as by the 
parrowneſs of the veins and paſſages, by apoſthymous tumo-" 
ulcers, and by over-much cold ard heat, te ce vittatiog “. 


. — —— 
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ation, 


compoſition of the matter; and by an evil compoſition of the 


vterine parts, by the neck of the womb being turned aſide and 
ſometimes (though but rarely) by a membrane or excreſſence 
of fleſh growing about the womb. . WS 
The external caufe may be heat, or dryneſs of the air, im- 
moderate watching, great labour, violent motion, whereby 
there is no redundant blood remaining to be expelled; where- 
2s it is recorded of the Amazons, that being active, and al- 
ways in motion, they bad little or no monthly fluxes; it may 
alſo be cauſed by cold; and moſt frequently it is fo, making 
the blood vicious and groſs, condenſing and binding up the 
paſſages, that it cannot flow forth, The ſigns of the diſeaſe 
are pains in the head, neck, back, and loins, with wearinels 
of the whole body, but eſpecially of the hips and legs, by rea- 
fon of a corfinity which the womb hath in thoſe parts; if the 
ſappreſſion proceeds from cold, it cauſes à heavy flaggiſh diſ- 
poſition, a pale colour, a {law pulſe, the urine crude, wateriſh, 
ad much in quantity, and no deſire to copulation, the excre- 
Wrments cf the guts being vſually retained z but if it proceeds 
from heat, the figns are contrary. If it be natural, or cauſed 
by conception, it may be known by drinking water and ho- 
ey after ſapper, going to bed; for if, after the taking it, it 


he ſuppieſhon is natural; if not, then it is vicious, and ought 
pedically to be taken away; otherwiſe many dangerous dif. 
e ſes will follow, ſuch as ſwoonings, faintings, intermiſſion of 
pulſe, obſtructions, chachexies, jaundice, dropſies, hardneſs of 
c ſpeen, epilepſies, frenzies, apoplexies, m=lancholy, paſſions, 
c. which make it highly neceffary to by fomething now 
f rhe cure, 

The cure of this diſtemper muſt be by evacuation, for this 
ppreſfion is a plethoric effect; it will therefore be beſt in the 
id of the menttrua! period to open the liver vein; and for 
e reverſion of the humour two days before the wonted eva- 
ton, open the ſephiena veins of both feet: and if the re- 
ion be not great, apply cupping glaſſes to the legs and 


ade flexible with ſyrup of ſtæchas, horehound, hvſon, be- 
my, maidenhair of each one handful, make a decoction and 
ke thereof three ounces ; ſyrup of mug wort, ſuccory, maid- 
hair, mix each half an ounce ; and atter ſhe comes ou: ct 


R 2 


and the other conſuming the matter; alſo by an evil 


Caufſeth the women to feel a beating pain about the navel aud 
ver part of the belly, it is a fign ſhe bath conceived, and that 


ighs; after letting blood, the humour muſt be prepared and 
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the bath, Jet her drink it off. Then purge pil. de agaric, 
elepbang, coch, ſœdit. Galen, in this caſe commends pilula 
de hiera cum coloquintida ; for as they are proper to purge the 
humour offending, ſo they open the paſſages of the vhmh, If 
the ſtomach be overcharged, let her take a vomit; but if it 
De ſo prepared as to act both ways, Teſt the humours ſhould he 
too much turned back-by working only upwards; to which 
end, take trochiſk of A gatia two drams, infuſe them in three 


ounces of 'oximel, in, which diſſolve benediQ. laxat. half an 


ounce, and of the el: ary diaſarum one ſcruple ; and let her 
take it aſter .the manner of a purge, When the humour has 
been thus purged, you may proceed to more proper and for. 
©tble remedies, Take extract of mugwort, one ſcruple ard a 
Lalf, rinds of caſſia, parſl:y ſeed, caſtor, of each a ſcruple : and 

with juice of ſmallage, or after ſupper, going to bed. Alf 
adminiſter to the lower parts by ſuffumigations, peſlaries, 
unct ons, injections, and infuſions; wake ſuffomigetions of 
amber, galbanum, melantium, bay berries, lugwort, cinnamon, 
nutmegs, cloves, &c. Make peſſaties of figs, and the leaves 
of Mercury bruiſed, and rolled up with lint. Make iajection 
of the decoction of mercury, hetony, origin, mvgwort, and 
figs, and inject it into the womb by an inſtrument fit fbr. that 
rurpoſe. For unction, take landant, oil of myrrh, of each tw 
drams; oil of lilies, almonds, capers, oamomile, of each hal 
an .ounce ; and with wax make an unguent, with which let the 
place be anointed, 

Loet the hair be hot and dry, her {ep ſhorter than ordinary; 
let her uſe moderate exerciſe before meals, and let her meu 


and drink be attenuating. | 
Sect, III. Of the Overflowing of the monthly Courzes. 


THIS d' ſtemper is directly contrary to that of which I his 
ſpoken in the foregoing ſection, and is no leſs dangerous thas 
the other, and therefore requires to be ſpoken to next in order 
This diftemper is a ſanguinous excrement, proceeding from ih- 
womb, and exceeding in time add quality. I call it fanguinous, 
becauſe there are two ways by which the blcayd flows forth: 
one is by the internal veins in the body of the womb,, which l 
properly called the monthly flux the other is, by thoſe ve 
which are terminated in the neck of the matrix, which ſome 
phy ficians call the hemorrhoids of the womb; and that it er. 
ceeds in quantity when they flow about three days; but this 1s 
the moſt certain fign of their exceſs in flowing, when they fon 
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ſo long that the faculties of the body are thereby weakened ; 
for in bodies abounding with groſs humours, this immoderate 
flux does ſometimes unburden nature of ber load, and is not to 
be ſtopt without advice from a phy ſician. 

The cauſe of this immoderate flowing is either external or 
internal; the external cauſe may be the heat of the air, lifting 


and carrying heavy burdens, unnatural child-births, falls, &c. 


The internal cauſe may be threefold z in the matter, inſtru- 
ment, or ſaculty : the matter, which is the blood, may be vi- 
cious two ways; firſt, in quantity. being ſo much that the 
veins are not able to contain it ; ſecondly, in quality, being 


adhuſt, ſharp, wateriſh, or unconnected : the joſtrument, viz. - 


the veins, are faulty by the dilation of the orifice, which may 
be cauſed two ways; firſt, by the heat of the conſtitution, 
climate, or ſeaſon, heating the blood, whereby the paſſages 
are dilated, and the faculty weakened, that it cannot retain in 
the blood, ſecondly, by falls, blows, violent motion, breaking, 
of a vein, &c.- | 

This inordinate flux may be known by the appetites being 
decayed, the concoction depraved, and all the actions of the 


body weakened ; the feet ſwelled, the colour of the face chang. © | 


ed,.and a general feebleneſs poſi:fling the whole body, If it 
comes by the breaking of a vein,-the body 1s ſometimes cold, 
the blood flows forth on heaps, and that ſuddenly, with great 
pain; if it comes through heat, the orifice of the veins being 
dilated, then there is little or no pain, yet the blood flows 
faſter than it doth in an erroſion, and not ſo faſt as in a rup- 


ture. If by erroſion, or ſharpneſs of blood, ſhe feels a great 5 f 


ſcalding in the paſſage, it differs from the other two, in that 
it flows not ſo ſuddenly nor ſo copioully as they do. If it bs 


by weakneſs of the womb, ſhe bas an averſion to copulation ;.. 


if It proceeds from the blood, drop ſome of it on a cloth, and 


when it is dry, you may judge of the quality by the colour; if Wl 
it be choleric, it will be yellow; it melancholy black; if | 


phlegmatic-wateriſh and whitiſh: - | 
The cure of this conſiſts in three particulars ; firſt; in repel. 


ling and carrying back the blood; ſecondly, in correcting aud 4 4: 
taking away the fluxibility of the matter; and thirdly, in corro- MY 
he firſt to cauſe a re- . 


borating the veins or faculties. For t 
greſſion of the blood, open a vein in her arm, and draw out ſo 


much blood as the ſtrength of the patient will permit, ard 1 th 
that not together, but at ſeveral times, for thereby the ſpirits WY 
are leſs weakened, and the ret:aQion ſo much the greate-g - 
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Sec. IV. Of Terms coming out of Order, either before or «fit 
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Apply the cupping glaſs to the liver, that the reverſion may 
be in the fountain. To correct the fluxibility of the matter, 
eathaFtical means, moderated with aſtriQories. may be uſed. 
If cauſed by ſharpneſs of blood, confider whether the erroſion 
be by ſalt phlegm, or a duſt colour: if by ſalt phlegm, prepare 
with ſyrup of violets, wormwood, roſes, citron peels, ſuccnry, 
&c. then take this purgation following; mirobolans,, cherbul, 
half an ounce, trochiſks of agaric, one dram ; and with plan. 
tain water make a decoQtion; add thereto ſyrroſat, lux, three 
ounces, and make a potion. If by a duſt colour, prepare the 
body with ſyrup of roſes, myrtles, ſorrel, purſlain, mixed with 
water of plantain, knot graſs and endive, then purge with this 
notion: Take rinds of mirobolans, rhubarb; of each one dtam, 
cinnamon fifteen grains; infuſe. them one night in endive wa. 
ter; add to it the ſtraining pulp of tamarinds, caſſia, of each 
half an ounce, ſyrup of roſes, one ounce, and make a potion, 
If the blood be wateriſh and unconcocted, as it is in hydropſi- 
cal bodies, and flows forth by reaſon of the tenury, to draw 
off the water will be. profitable; to which end, purge with 
agaric, elaterium, and coloquintida, Sweating is allo very 
proper in this caſe, for by it the matter offending is taken. 
way, and the motion of the blood is carried to the outward 
parts. Jo procure ſweat, uſe cardanum water with mithri- 


date, or the decoction of guiaeum, ſaſfafas, parſaparella, gun a 
of guiacum does alſo greatly provoke ſweat ;. and pills of far = 
ſaparella taken every night going to bed, are worthily com. fi 
mended, If the blood flows forth from the opening or break- if 
ing of a vein, without. any evil quality of inſelf, chen ougit th 
corroboratives only to be applied, which is the thing to be dont to 
in this inordinate flux; bole armonias one ſcruple, London * 
treacle one dram, old conſerve of roſes half an ounce, witl an 


ſyrup of myrtles, make an eledtuary. Or, if the flux ha of 
continued long, take of maſtich two drams, olibani, troch de 
careble, of Each one dram, balanſtium one ſcruple, make 1 
powder ; with ſyrup of quinces make it into pills, and take one 
always before meals. | 


« the uſual Time. 


. BOTH theſe have an ill eonſtitution of body; every thing 
is beautiful in its order, in nature as welb as morality ; and! 
the order of nature be broke it ſhews the body to be out dl 
order; of each of theſe effects briefly, 
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When the monthly courſes come before their time, it ſhews 
a depraved excretion that comes before the time, often flowing 
ſometimes twice a month; the cauſe why they come ſooner is 
in the blood, which ſtirs up the expulſive faculty in the womb, 
or ſometimes in the whole body, cauſed oftentimes by the per- 
ſon's diet, which increaſes the blood too much, makes it too 
ſharp or too hot: and if the retentive faculty of the womb be 
weak, and the exprlſive faculty ſtrong, and of a quick ſenſe, 
it brings them forth the ſooner ; and fometimes they flow ſoon- 
er by reaſon of a fall, ftroke, or ſome violent paſſion, which 
the parties themſelves can beſt relate. Tf it be from heat, thin 
and (harp. bumours, it is known by the diftemper of the whole 
body. The loofenefs of the . veſſels, and weakneſs of the xe · 
tentive faculty, is known from a moiſt-and looſe habit of body, 
It is more trouble than dangerous, but hinders conception, and 
therefore the cure is neceſſary for all, but eſpecially ſuch as 
defire children, If it proceeds from a ſharp blood, let her 
temper it by a good diet, and medicines, To which purpoſe 
Jet her uſe baths of iron water, that correct the diſtemper of 
the bowels, and then evacuate, If it proceeds from the re- 
textive faculty, and looſeneſs of the veſſels, it is to be correct 
ed. with gentle aſtringents. | x5 

As to the courſes flowing after the uſual time, the cauſes - 
are thickneſs of the blood, and the ſmallneſs of its quantity, 
with the ſtraitneſs of the pafſage and weakneſs of the expul-- 
five faculties, either of theſe fingly may ſtop the courſes, but 
if they all concur, they render the diſtemper the worſe, If 
the blood abounds not in ſuch a quantity as may ftir up nature 


be enough. And if the blood be thick, the paſſage ſtopped, 
and the expulſive faculty weak, the menſes muſt needs be out 
hat of order, and purging of them retarded. 
de For the cure of this, if the quantity of blood be ſmall, let 
1 ber uſe a larger diet, and very little exereiſe. If the blood 
one be thick and foul, let it be made thin, and the humours mixed 
therewith be evacuated, It is good to purge after the courſes. 
fie have done flowing, and to uſe calamints; and indeed the of- 
| tener-ſhe.purges the better; ſhe may alſo uſe fumes and neceſ- 
laries, apply cupping glaſſes without ſcarification-to the inſide 
of the thighs, and rub the legs, and ſcarify the ancles, aod - | 
hold the feet in warm water four or fire days before the courſes . 


to expel it, its purging muſt neceflarily be deferred till there 
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come down. Let her alſo anoint the bottom of her belly with 
things proper to provoke the terms. 


Sea. V. Of the Falſe Courſes, or Whites, 


THE whites, or falſe courſes, are foul excretion from the 
womb ; for from the womb proceeds not only the menſtruous 
blood, but accidentally many other excrements, which is a dif. 
tillation of a variety of corrupt humours through the womb, 
flowing from the whole body. or part of the ſame ; which, 
though called the whites, are ſamctimes blue, or green, or red. 
diſh, not flowing at a ſet time, or every month, but in a dil. 
_orderly manner, ſometimes longer, and ſometimes ſhorter. R 
is different from the running of the reins, being both leſs in 
quantity, and whiter and thicker in quality, and coming at a 
great diſtance ; it is different alſo from thoſe night pollutionz, 
-which is only in fleep, and proceed from the imagination of 
venery. | | 

Ibe cauſe of this diſtemper is either promiſcuouſly in the 
whole body by cacochymia, or weakneſs of the ſame, or un 
ſome of the parts; as in the liver, which, by the inability al 
the ſanguificative faculty, cauſeth a generation of corrupt blood, 
and then the marter is reddiſh; ſometimes in the gall being 
remiſs in its office, not drawing away-thoſe choleric ſuperflui 
ties which are engendered in the liver, and then the matter i 
yellowiſh: ſometimes in the ſpleen, not defecating and clean 
fing the blood of the excrementious parts, and then the matte 
flowing forth is blackiſh. It may alſo come from catarrhs it 
the head, or from any other putrified or corrupt member. 
But if the matter of the flux be whiter, the caſe is either it 
the ſtomach or reins. In the ſtomach, by a pblegmstical and 
crude matter there contracted and vitiated through grief, ne- lo 
| Jancholy, and other diſtempers; for otherwiſe, if the matte! 
were only pituitous, and no ways corrupt or vitiated, being 


taken into the liver, it might be converted into blood, for phlegs f 
in the ventricle is called nouriſhment half digeſted. But bein I 577. 
corrupt, though it be ſent into the liver, it cannot correct tht WF fun 
which the fiſt hath corrupted, and therefore the liver ſends WF mac 
to the womb, which can neither digeſt it nor repel it, and ſo! Wi «ac. 
is voided out, ſtill keeping the colour which it had in neg. 
ventricle. The cauſe alſo may be in the veins being over bei Wi nu. 
ed, whereby the ſpermatical matter, by reaſon of its tenuit) . 


flows forth, The external cauſe may be the moiſtneſs of ik 
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air, eating corrupt meats, anger, grief, ſlothfulneſs, immode- 
rate fleepipg, and coſtiveneſs. 

The figns are exteduation of the body, ſhortneſs and ſtink- 
ing breath, loathing of meat, pain in the head, ſwelling of the 
eyes, melancholy, humidity, flowings from the womb of dlvers 

colours, as reddiſh, black, green. yellow, white; it is known 
from the overflowing of the courſes, in that it keeps no certain 
periods, and is of ſo many colours, all which do degen:rate 
from blood, | | 


caſe; and as the cauſes are various, ſo myſt be the cure. 

If it be cauſed by the diſt Ration from the brain, take ſyrup 
of the bettony, ſtacha and majorum, purge with pilloch, na- 
palia of the juice of ſage, hyſſop, bettony, togalia, with one 
drop of oil of cloves, and a little. ilk cotton. Take elect, 
dranth, aromat roſar, diambre diamoſdulcis, of each one dram ; 
nutmeg at night half a dram going to bed. 

If the matter flowing forth be reddiſh, open a vein in the 
arm, if not, apply ligatures to the arms and ſhoulders ; ſome 
have cured this diſtemper by rubbing the upper part with crude 
honey; and ſo Galen fays he cured the wife of Beotius, 

If it proceeds from crudities in the ſtomach, or from a cold 
diſtempered liver, take every morning of the decoQiion of lig- 
num ſanctum; purge with pill de agrico, de harmodaQ, de 
hiera diacolocynthid, ſœtida. aggravite. Take of elect aromat. 
role two drams, citron peels dried, nutmeg, long pepper; of 
each one ſcruple ; diagalinga one dram, ſantali alba, ligni aloes, 
of each half a ſcruple ; ſugar fix ounces; with mint water make 
lozenges of it, and then take it after meal. 

It with frigidity of the liver be joined a repre Hon of the 
ſtomach, purging by vomiting is commendable ;z for which take 
three drams of the electuary of diaru, Some phyſicians alſo 
allow of the dieurical meags, as of opium, petroſolinum, &c. 

If the matter of the ſyrup be melancholous, prepare with 
ſyrup of maiden hair, epithumum, polipody, burrage, bugloſs, 
fumentary, hart's tongue, and ſyrup, byſantium, which muſt be 


negar is increaſed, and by Hippocrates, Silvius, and Aventi- 
nus, it is diſallawed of as an enemy to the womb, and theres 


choly are, pilulae eumartae, pilulae indae, dilulae de lap. La- 
zuli lioſena and confectio hameigh. Take of ſtamp prunes two 
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For the cure of this it muſt be by methods adapted to the 
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made without vinegar, otherwiſe it will rather animate the dib. 
esſe than ſtrengthen nature; for melancholy by the uſe of vi- 


fore not uſed inwardly, in. uterine diſeaſes; purges of melan- 
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| ounces, ſenna one dram, epithumum, polipody, fumetary, of 
each a dram and a half; four dates one ounce, with endive wa. 
ter make a decoction: teke of it four ounces; and unto it con. 
fections amech three drams, manna three drams. Or pil. inda. 
tum, pil. ſaetipatuni, agaraci trochiſcati, of each one ſcruple, 
lapidus, lazuli, five grains with ſyrup of erithimum make pills, 
and take one every week, Mo a rol 

If the matter of the flux be choleric, prepare with ſyrup of 
endive, violets, ſuccory, roſes, and purge with mirabolans, 

- manna, thubsib, caſſia; take of rhubarb two drams, anniſeed 
one dram, cinnaraon a ſeruple and a half; infuſe them iu fix 

ounces of prune broth; add to t!« ſtraining of manna an ounce, 
and take it according to art. Take ſpicierum diatrionſontalon, 
diatrzgacanth. frig. diarrhod. abbatis diaconit, of each a dram, 
ſugar, four ounces, with plantain water meke lezenges. 

Laſtly, Ler the womb be cleanſed from the corrupt matter, 
and then corroborated ; and ſor the cleanſing thereof, make in- 
jections of the decoction of bettony, feverfew, mug wort, ſpike- 
nard, biſtort mercury, ſage, adding thereto ſugar, oiL of ſweet 

. almonds, of each two ounces, Then to corroborate the womb, 
prepare trochiſks in this manner; take of myrih, feverfen, 
mugwort, nutmegs, mace, amber, ligni aloes, ſtorax, red | 
roſes, of each an ounce, with mucilage of tragacanth, mzke 
trockiſks ;- caſt them on the coals and fmother the womb there- 
with; fomentation may be alſo made for the womb of red wine, 
in which has been decocted maſtich, fine bole, baluſtia; and red 
roſes ; dry ing diet is beſt, becauſe this diftemper uſually abounns 
with phlegmatic and crude humours. lramoderate fleep is 
hurtful, but moderate exerciſe will do well. 


Thus have I gone through the principal, d.ſcaſes peculiar to 
the female ſex; and preſcribed for each of theſe ſuch remedies 
as, with the divine bleſſing, will cure their diſtempers, con- 
firm their health, and remove all thoſe obſtructions which 
might otherwiſe prevent their bearing children; and 1 hare 
brought it into ſo narrow a compaſs, that it wight be of more 
general uſe, being wilhng to put it into every one's power, 
that has occaſion for it, to purchaſe this rich treaſure at 2» 
eaſy rate. ä 
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ARISTOTLE'S BOOK 
PROBLEMS, . 


 ARISTOTLE's 
6 je BOOK OF 3 

PROBLEMS, 
| WITH unn 


ASTRONOMERS, AS TROLOGERS, 
PHYSICIANS and PHILOSOPHERS, 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS, 
STATE OF MAN BODY. | 
Reaper, 


HESE. Problems having been printed very often, and finding 
ſo general an acceptance, divers books have been hoifted it- 
o the world under the name of Ariſtotle; ſo that many people have 
pught them, thinking they had the right ſort, by which the pub- 
e have been injured as well as the proprietors. | 
The matter it contains is neceſſary for all people to know; and 
a man is ſaid to be a miorocoſm (or little world), and in him the 
mighty has imprinted his own image fo lively, that no power 
aatſoever is able to blot it out; fo this image and ſimilitudę is the 
zul and underſtendiug. And notwithſtanding all the perfections, 
Fhich man hath in himſelf, few or none can take delight in the 
dy of himſelf, or is Careful to know the ſubſtance, ſtate, condi- 
on, quality, or uſe, of the ſeveral parts of his own body, although 
> be the honour of nature, and more tobe admired than the ſtron 
d rareſt wonder that ever happened. I have thergfore publiſhed 
lis little book, wrote by Ariſtotle. and the deepeſt philoſophers, 
o teach the uſe of all parts of the body, the nature, quality, pro- 
ty & ſubſtance; & queſtion not but it will afford both innocent, 
cellary, and uſeful knowledge, & prove proſi:ahle to both ſexes. 


- 


ARISTOTLE's PROBLEMS. 


MONG all living creatures, why hath man only his counten. 
A ance lifted up towards heaven? | | 
Unto this queſtion there are divers anſwers, | 
it, It proceeds from the will of the Creator. And although 
| the anſwer be true, yet in this our purpoſe it ſeemeth not to be of 
- force, becauſe that ſo all queſtions eaſily might be reſolved. 
zdly, I'anſwer, that for the molt part every workman doth make 
| his firſt work worſe, and then his ſecond better; ſo God, creating 
all other beaſts before man, gave them their face looking down to 
the earth; And then, ſecondly, he created man, as it doth apprar 
in Geneſis, unto whom he gave an honeſt ſhape, lifted unto heaven, 
| becauſe it is drawn from divinity, and doth alſo derogate from the 
goodneſs of God, who maketh all his works perfect and good. 
3dly, It is anſwered, that man only among all liviog creatures is 
ordained to the kingdom of heaven, and therefore hath his face 
; Elevated and lifted up to heaven, becauſe that, deſpiſing worldly 
and earthly things, he ought to contemplate on heavenly things. 
i _athily, That the reaſonable is like unto angels, and finally ordain. 
ed cowards God; as it appears by Averrois, in the firit de Anima; 
aud therefore he hath the figure looking upward. _. 
| ythly, That a man is a microcoſm, that is a little world, as it 
pleaſeth Ariſtotle to ſay in the eighth of this work, and therefore 
J. e doth command all otker living creatures, and they obey him, 
Gthly, It is anſwered, that naturally there is unto every thing a:d 
every work that form and figure given which is fit and proper fa 
its motion; as unto the heaven roundneſs, to the fire a pyrarnidicd 
form, that is broad beneath, and ſtarp towards the top, which fon 
is moſt apt to aſcend; and ſo man had his face up to heaven, to 
7 behold the wonders of God's works. | th 
v Why is the head of beaſts heary. 
The anſwer, according to the opinion of Conſt. is, that the lain 
are the ornament of the head and of the brain, and the brain is purg 
| ed andevacuated of groſs humour by the growing of the hair, tron 
the higheſt unto the loweſt parts, which paſs-through the pores J 
the exterior fleſh, and do become dry, and are converted into bai. 
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This appears to be true, becauſe that in a man's body there is no fine 
thing dryer than the hairs; for they are dryer than the bones, à © 


Albertus Magaus doth affirm; becauſe that ſome beaſts are nouriſh 
ed with bones, as dogs, but no beaſt can digeſt feathers or hath 
hut do avoid them undigeſted; and they are too hot for nutrimen 
adly, It is anſwered, that the brain is purged four manng ® 
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PROBLEM S. 1 
ways; firſt of ſuperſſuous waery bumours by the eyes, from med * 
choly by the ears, of choler by the noſe, aud phlegm by the hair ; 
and that is the intent of the phyſician. 

"- WH. Why have men longer hairon their heads than otherliving creatures? 

Ariſt. de Generat. Anim. ſays, that men have the moiſteſt brain 
of all living creatures, from which the ſeed proceedeth, which is 

converted into the long hair of the head. a 0 

a 2dly, It is anſwered, that the humours of a man are fat, and do 

not become dry eaſily, and therefore the hair groweth long in him. 

In other beaſts the humours eaſily dry, and therefore the hair grow- 3 

"> eth not ſo long. | | | 48 

Why doth the hair take deeper root in man's ſkin than in other 

living creatures? | Y 
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"Js Becauſe they have greater ſtoreof nouriſhment in man, and there- T4 
de fore grow more into-the-inward parts of man. And this is alſo the 

reaſon why in other creatures the hair doth alter and ehange with Wil 
$13 . 1 


the ſkin, and not in man, unleſs it be ſometimes a ſcar or wound. 

Why have women longer hair than men? 1 
* Becauſe women are moiſter than men, and phlegmatic, and there= lt 
fore there is more matter of hair in them, and by conſequence the 
" Wlcogth alſo of their hair doth follow. | i 


1 And furthermore, this matter is more increaſed in women than 
„in men from their interior parts, and eſpecially in the time of their 

monthly terms, becaũſe the matter doth then aſcend, whereby the 
humour which breedeth the hair doth increaſe. And Albertus doth al 


Bay. that if the hair of a woman in the time of her flowers be put 
anto dung, a venomous ſerpent is engendered of it. oY 
The ſecond anſwer is, becauſe women want beaxds, and ſo the 
matter of the beard doth go into the matter of the hair. . | 
Why hath ſome men ſoft hair and ſome hard? i 
We an{wer with Ariſtotle, that the hair hath proportion with 
the ſkin, of which ſome is hard, ſome thick, ſome ſubtile and ſoft, #88 
and ſome E therefore the hair which groweth out of a thick WM 

and groſs ſkin is thick and groſs, and that which groweth of a ſub- 
tile and fine is fine and ſoft, and When the pores are open, then 
cometh forth much humour, and therefore hard hair is engender- {MM 
ed ; and when the pores are ſtrait, then there doth grow ſoft and 
fine hair. And this doth Ariſtotle ſhew in men, in'whom we have 
an eminent token, women have ſofter hair than they; becauſe that 
in women the pores are ſtiut, & are ſtrait by reaſon of their coldnęeſs. 
2dly, Becauſe that for the moſt part cholenc men have hard and 
thicker hair than others, by reaſon of their heat, and becauſe the 
pores are for ever open in them, and therefore they have beards & 
8 EE NN 18 
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vw PROBLEMS. 
\/- -0ner than others. Whereupon the philoſopher ſaith, that thoſe 
| bealts which have hard hair are the boldeft, becauſe ſuch hair pro. 
4 ceedeth of heat and choler, which choler maketh man fight. Ai. 
ſtotle alſo giveth an example in the bear and the boar; and contrari. 
| wile, thoſe beaſts that have ſoft are fearful, becauſe they be cold, 
us the hare and hart. Ariſtotle doth give another reaſon of the 
ſoftneſs and hardneſs of the hair, drawn from the climate where 2 
man is born; becauſe that in hot regions hard and groſs hair is cn. 
gendred, as it appears in the Ethiopians; and the contrary is true 
| in the cold country, as towards the North. 
| Why have ſome men curled hajr and ſome {ſmooth ? 
p The anſwer is, That the cauſe of the curling of the hair is by 
| 
| 


great abundance of heat in a may, then the hair doth curl and grow 
upward. And a ſign of this proved true, becauſe that ſometimes 
z man doth enter into a bath ſmooth haired, and afterwards by the 
bath becometh curled; and therefore the keepers of baths have of. 
ten curled hair, as alfo thaEthiopians and choleric men. Bat tle 
- cauſs of the ſmoothneſs is the abundence of moiit humours which 
tend downwards, and a prof of this is, becaule they have much hr. 
midity in them and ſmall heat. | 
Why do women ſhew their ripneſs by their hair in their privy 
| Parts, and not elſewhere, but men in their breaſts ? . 
We anſwer, phyſician like, becauſe in men and women there a 
abundance of humidity in that place, but more in women, becauſe 
men have the mouth of the bladder in that place where the urine 
is contained, of which the hair in the breaſts is engendered, and 
about the navel, But of women it is ſaid, that the humidity of the 
bladder, and of the matrix or womb, is joined, and meeteth in that 
low ſecret place; and therefore is diſſolved and ſeparated in that 
place through much vapours and fumes, which are the cauſe of hai, 
WW  Atndthelike doth happen in other placęs where hat: is under the arms 
Why have not women beards ? - : : 


* , 


Pg 


W | Becauſe they want heat, as appeareth in ſome effeminate men, 
i || who are beardleſs for the ſame caufe, becauſe they have the com- 
lexion of a woman. | 

Why doth the hair grow in them that are hanged ? 
| * Becauſe their bodies are expoſed to the ſun, which through is 
heat does diſſolve all the moiſture into a fume or vapour, of wiuck 
| the hair dottygrow.and increaſe. 


* * 


| Why is the hair of the beard thicker and groſſer than elſcw heit, 
and the more men are ſhaven the harder and thicker it groweth. 

| Becauſe, according to the rule of the phyſicians by how much 
more the humour or vapour of any liquor is diſſolved and taken 2. 
| ö way, by ſo much the more the humour remaining doth draw to tit 
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doth there alſo Wax hard, 


which there might be a temperature in both. A ſign to prove this 


time in ſleeping, which doth proceed from the great acceſs of the 
coldneſs and moiſture of the brain, and by that means doth want 


the complexion, which may well happen in youth, and ſometime 
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fame; and therefore by how much more the hair is ſhaven, ſo much 
the humours gather thicker ; and of them hair is engendered, and 4 


. it 

Why are women ſmooth and fair in reſpect of men? 1 f 
The anſwer is, according unto Arift, de Generat. Anim. becauſe i 
that in women all humidity and ſuperfluity, which are the matter il 
and cauſe of the hair of the body, is expelled, with their monthly 
terms; the which ſuperfluity remaineth in men, and through vap- 
ours do paſs into the hair. And a ſign of this is, becauſe women. 
having running at the noſe, or impoſthume or ulcer, no ſuch matter 
is expelled alſo. And we ſee ſome old women begin to have beards Wl 
in their old age, that this, after forty or fifty years of age, when Wl 
their flowers are ceafed; as Ariftotle doth teach, de Anim. lib. 9. 
Why doth man only, above all other creatures, wax hoary and I 
grey, as Pythagoras and Ariſtotle affirm ?, 8 
The anſwer, according unto the philoſophers, is, becauſe man hath Wl 
the hotteſt heart of all living creatures; and therefore nature being Wl 
more wiſe, left a man be ſuffocated through the heat of his heart, 
hath placed the heart, which is moſt hot, under the brain, which 1 1 
is moſt cold; to the end that the heat of the heart may be temper- 
ed with the coldneſs of the brain, and contrariwiſe, that the cold- 4 1 


neſs of the brain may be heated with the heat of the heart, and by 


is, becauſe of all living creatures man hath the worlt breath if he 
comes to his full age, Furthermore, man doth. conſume. half his nl 


natural heat to digeſt and conſume that moiſtneſs; the which heat 
he hath ſufficiently in his youth; and therefore in that age is not 
grey; but in hie old age, when heat faileth and therefore the to 
ours aſcending from the ftomach remain undigeſted and unconſum il 
ed for want of natural heat, and then putrifies, of which putrefao- 4 
tion of humours the whiteneſs doth follow, which ire called grey neſa 
or hoarineſs. By which it doth appear, that hoarineſs is nothing, 9 
elſe but a whiteneſs of hair, through the want of natural heat i 1. 
old age. Sometimes alſo greyneſs is eauſed by the naughtineſs 4 N 


by reaſon of the moiſture undigeſted, and ſometimes through over} 
great fear and care, as it appeareth in merchants, ſailors, and thieves 1 | 
from whence cometh this verſe; © - 

Cura facit canoi, quam vis homo non habet annos.” | 
Why doch red hair grow white ſooner than any other ? 4 
According to the opinion of 1 becauſc redueſs is an ia 

3 | 1 
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through the defect of natural heat, but griſlineſs through devourin 
and heating, as Ariſtotle witseſſeth 7 de Animal. 


- / 
6 . PROBLEMS.. 
firmity of the hair; for it is engendered of a weak and inſirm mat. 
ter; that is to ſay, of matter corrupted with the flowers of the wa. 
man, and therefore they wax white ſooner than black hair. 

Why do wolves grow grifly-?_ 

The better to underſtand this queſtion, note the difference be. 
tween greyneſs and griſling; becauſe that of greyneſwis cauſed 


| The wolf be. 
ing a devouring beaſt, and an eater, he letteth it down gluttonouſſy 


without chewing) and that at once, enough for three days, by 
which meat groſs vapours are engendered in the wolf's body, and 
| by conſequence griſlineſs. Secondly, grey neſs and griſlineſs do 
differbecanſegr-yneſs is only in the head, & griſlineſs over all the body. 
Why do horſes grow grifly and grey ? 
According to Ariſtatle, becauſe they are for the moſt part in the 
| Tan; and in his opinion alſo, heat doth accidently cauſe putrefac- 
tion; and therefore that kind of heat the matter of hair dath putri. 
fy and by conſequence they are quickly pilled. | 
Why do men become bald, & trees let fall their leaves in the winter? 
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and heat. And ſo by that exceſs in carnal pleaſure moiſture is cow 
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if you a why eunuchs be not bald, nor have the gout, as Hippo. 


| hair xemaineth; for the moiſtneſs doth give nutriment to the hain 


vis falli, fugius conſertia clavi ? 


2 


Atiſtotle doth give the ſame reaſon for both; becauſe that the 
want of moiſture in both is the cauſe of the want of the hair and 
af the leaves; and this is proved, becauſe that a man becometh bald 
through venery, becauſe that is letting forth of natural humidity 


WE: +4. 4. WuSYan} , 


ſumed, which is the nutriment of the hair, and therefore baldnl; 
Goth enſue.” And this is evidently proved in eunuches and women 


who do not grow bald, becauſe they do not depart from their moit- 
neſs; and therefore eunuchs are of the complexion of women. Dut 


crates faith, the anſwer is, according to Galen, becauſe the cauſe 
of baldneſs is dryneſs, the which is not, in eunuchs becauſe they 
want their ſtones, which do miniſter heat unto all the parts of tae 
body, and the heat doth open the pores, which being open, the 
Fair doth fall. | | 
Why 2re not women bald? 
Becauſe they are cold and moi 


Ye on Gels fanned, OP of *Y 


|, which are the cauſes, that the 


and coldneſs doth bind the pores. . 
Why are bald men deceitful, according to the verſe, “ Sinon 


”, 


Becauſe baldneſs doth witneſs a choleric complexion, which i 
not and dry; and choleric men are naturally deceitful, according to 
the verſe, „ Hirſtitus, fallax, iraſcens, prodigus audax.” Aud 


— 


* 


nerefore it followeth a primo ad altimum,“ that bald men are de- 
citful and crafty. 
Why are not blind men naturally bald ? 
| Becauſe that, according to Ariſtotle, the eye hath moſt moiſture _ 
2 it, and that moiſture which ſhould paſs through by the ſubſtance- 


d the eyes doth become a ſufficieut nutriment of the hair, and 
is eerefore they are ſeldom bald. * ads ; 

e. Why doth hair ſtand on end when men are afraid? | 
1; MF Becauſe in the time of fear the heat doth go from the outward 
by rt of the body into the inward, to the intent to help the heart, 
ad Wd fo the pores in which the hair is faſtened are ſhut up; after 
do Which topping and ſhutting up of the pores the ſtanding up of the 
ly, ir doth follow, as it is ſeeg in beaſts, as dogs, wild boars, & peacocks. 


Of the Heap. 
Why is a man's head round ? i | 
ac- Becauſe this is moſt fit to receive any thing into it, as Ariſtotle 
ri- Ich affirm, lin. de cl. and the head Yoth contain in it five ſenſes. 
his is alſo ſeen in a material ſphere. 
Why is the head round ? | 
Ariltotle ſaith, becauſe it doth contain in it the moiſteſt parts of 


e living creatues, and alſo becauſe the brain may be defended 
ereby as with a ſhield. re - 
Why is the head abſolutely long, but ſomewhat round? 
To the end the three creeks and cells of the brain might the bet- 
be diſtinguiſhed; that is the fancy in the forehead, the diſcourſing 
reaſonable part in the middle, & the memory inthe hindermoſt part. 
Why doth a man lift up his head towards the heavens when he 
th imagine? . | 
Becauſe the imagination is in the forepart of the head or brain, 
d therefore it lifieth up itſelf, that the creeks or cells of the im- 
ination may be opened, and that the ſpirits which help the im- 
ination, and are ſit for that purpoſe, having their concourſe thi- 
er, may help, the imagination. | 7 
Why doth a man when he muſeth, or thinketh on things paſt, 
Pk down towards the earth? | | i 
Becauſe the cell or creek which is behind, is the creek or cham- 
of memory, and therefore that Jooketh towards heaven when 
head is bowed down; and fo that cell is open, to the end that 
[pirits which perfe& the memory. ſhould enter I. + 
Vhy is not the kead fleſhy, like other parts of the body? 
decauſe that, according to Ariſtotle, the head would bg too heavy, 
would not ſtand ſtedfaſtly; and therefore it is without fleſh, 
(© a head loaded with fleſh doth betoken an evil complexion. 
by is the head ſubject to achs and gricfs ? 
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According unto Conſtant. by reaſon of the evil humours whit 
proceed from the ſtomach, aſcend up to the head, and diſturb t. 
brain, and ſo cauſe the pain in the head. Sometimes it Proces 
from over much filling the ſtomach, becauſe according to the ou 
on of Galen, two great finews aſs from the brain to the mouth il 
the ſtomach, and therefore theſe two, parts do ſuffer grief ani 
together. Sometimes the headach doth proceed of drinking iro 
wine, of fuming meats, as garlic or onions, and ſometimes of phlexii 
in the ſtomach, whereof ſpring quotidian fevers. | 

Why have women the headach more often than men? 

Albertus ſaith that it is by reaſon of their monthly terms, which 
men are not troubled with, & ſo a moiſt, unclean and venomous fun 
is diſſolved, which ſeeking. paſſage upward, doth cauſe the head 

Why is the brain white ? 

There are two anſwers : the firſt, becauſe it is cold, and cold: 
is the mother of white: the philoſophers do teach. the ſecond, | 
cauſe it may receive · the ſimilitude and likeneſs of all colours, whit 
the white colour can beſt do, becauſe it is moſt ſimple. 

Why are all the ſenſes in the bead ? 

Becauſe as Albertus ſaith the brain is there, on which all & 
ſenſes depend, and are directed by it, and by conſequence it mi 
eth all the ſpirits to feel, and by it all the members are geren 

Why cannot a man eſcape death if the brain or heart be hut 

Becauſe the brain and heart are two of the moſt principal y 
which concern life; and therefore if they be hurt, there 1s not 
medy left for cure. | 
Why is the brain moilt ? : 

Becauſe it may eaſily receive an n which moiſture 
beſt do as appeareth in wax, which doth 88 receive the pu 
the ſeal when it is ſoft. 
Why is the brain cold? 

This is, anſwered two ways; 1ſt, becauſe that by this cold 
may clear the underſtanding of a man, and make it ſubtile. 26 
That by the coldneſs of the brain the heat of the heart mayi 
tempered; and this i is Ariſtotle's intent, Lib. de animal. 


Of the Evzs. 


Why have you one noſe and two eyes? 
Becauſe our light is more neceſſary r us than ſmelling;! 
therefore it doth proceed from the goodneſs of Nature, that it 
receive any hurt or loſs of an eye, that yet the other ſhould ren 
unto the which the ſpirit with which we 15 called Spiritus Vi by 
is directed when the other is out. 
Why have children in their youth great eyts, and 2795 cob 
become ſmaller aud lefler 3 in their age ? 
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According to Ariſtotle de generat. it proceedeth from the want 


rb Hare, and from the aſſembling and meeting together of light and 


ocesMrmour, the eyes which are lightened by reafon of the ſun, which 
opuWth lighten the eaſy humour of the eye, and purge it, aud in the 
the ſcence of the fun thoſe humours becometdark and black, and 
ere fore the fight is not ſo good. - | 
Why does the bluiſh grey cye ſee badly in the day time, and 
bll in the night? 


alwy 
tro 
leg [i'm 


d the ſpirits with which we ſee are weakened in the day time, 
bid ftrenagthcned' in the night. 
uf Why are mens“ eyes of divers colours? ” | 
This proceedeth, fait: Ariſtotle, by reaſon of the diverſity of 
> humours; the eye therefore hath four coverings, and three hum- 
rs: the firſt covering is called gonſolidative, which is the utter- 
þ{t, aud ſtrong and fat. I'he ſecond is called an horney ſkin and 
vering, to the likeneſs of an horn, and that is a clear covering. 
e third is called Uvea, of the likeneſs of a black grape. The 
rth is called a cobweb. But according to the opinion of ſame, 
eye doth conſiſt of n coverings or ſkins, and the humours. 


oldr 


it nue ürſt humour is called abungines, for the likeneſs. unto the 
ren ite of an gg. The ſecond glarial, that js clear like unto ice or 
bu talline. The third vitreous, that is clear as glaſs. And the 
al 3 erſity of humour cauſeth the dijverſities of the eyes. 


Why are men who have but one eye good archers? and why do 
d archers commonly ſhut one eye? and why do ſuch as behold 
ſtars look through a trunk with one eye ? 2 725 
This matter is handled in the perſpective arts, and the reaſon is, 
it doth appear in the book of cauſes, becauſe that every virtue 
d itrength united, and knit together, is: ſtronger than itſelf dif. 
ried and ſcattered, Therefore all the force of seeing, dispersed 
two eyes, the one being ſhut, is gathered into the other, and ſo 
light is fortified in him, and by the conſequence he.doth fe 
ter & more certainly with one eye being ſhut than one being open. 
Why do ſuch as drink much and laugh much ſhed much tears? 
Becauſe that whilſt they drink and laugh without meaſure, the 
which is drawn in doth not paſs out through the windpipe, and 
with force is directed and ſent to the eyes, and by their pores paſ - 
g out doth expel the humours of the eyes, the which humour 
ng fo expulſed do bring tears. J 
Why do ſuch as weep much urine but little? 

Becauſe, faith Ariſtotle, the radical humidity of a tear and of 
ne are of one and the ſame nature; ang therefore where weeping 


b increaſe, there urine doth diminiſh ; and that they be of one 


WW Becauſe ſaith Ariſtotle, greyneſs is light, and ſhineth of ieſelf,. 
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nature 18 plain to the taſte, becauſe they are both ſalt, 

Why do ſome that have clear eyes ſec nothing at all ? 
- By reaſon of the oppilation and naughtineſs of the finews ui 
which we ſce; for the temples being deitroyed, the ſtrength & iy 
"light cannot be carried from the brain to the eye, as the philoſople 
doth teach, lib. de ſen. and ſenatio. 

Why is the eye clear and ſmooth like unto glaſs ? 
Becauſe the things which may be ſeen are beaten back from a ſmog 
thing than otherwiſe, that thereby the ſight ſhould firengthea, 

. Secondly, I anſwer, it is becauſe the eye is very moitt abore a 
parts of the body, and of a wateriſh nature; and as the water is clex 
and ſmooth, ſo likewiſe is the eye. 

Why do men who have their eyes deep in their head ſce well ; 
far off, and the like in beaſts ? | 

Becauſe, faith Ariſtotle, (2 de Gener. Animal) the force 1 
powder by which we ſee is diſperſed in them, and doth go direch 
to the thing which is ſeen. And this is proved by a fimilitude, l 
eauſe that when a man doth ftand in a deep ditch or well, he dul 
lee in the day time, ſtanding # thoſe places, the ftars of the ſim 
ment; as Ax iſtotle doth teach in his trea: '*: de Formula Speculaʒ h 
cauſe that then the power of the ſight & of the beams are not ſcatter, 
' _ Wherefore do thoſe men who have their eyes far out, and u 
deep in their head, ſee but meanly, and not far diſtant ? 

| uſe, ſaith Ariftofle, the beams of the ſight which paſs fa 
the eye are ſcattered on every ſide, and go directly unto the tlix 
that is ſeen, and therefore the fight is weakened. 

Why are many beaſts born blind, as the whelps of lions and dog! 

. Becauſe ſuch beaſts are not yet of perfect ripeneſs and maturty 
and the courſe of nutriment doth not work in them. And tl 
proved by a ſimilitude of the ſwallow, whoſe eyes if they were tia 
* out when they are little ones in the neſt, would grow again; 4 
this is plain in many other beaſts who are brought forth before tit 
time as it were dead, as bears* whelps. And this reaſon doth 
long rather to the perſpective, than the natural philoſopher. 

Why doth the eyes of a woman that hath ber flowers ſtain a 
glaſs, as Ariftotle ſaith, de ſomno & vigil; and this is like the p 
blem, why doth a baſiliſſe kill a man with his ſight ? 

To the firſt I anſwer, that when the flewers do come from a- 
man, then a moſt venomous air is diſſolved in them, which do 
ſcend into the woman's head ; and ſhe having grief of her 
doth cover it with many veils and handkerchiefs; and becauſe & 
eyes are Full of ſmall infcnſible holes, which are called pores, * 
the air ſeeketh a paſſage, and ſo doth infe& the eyes, which art® 
ol blood; and thel eyes do appear alſo dropping and full of is 
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7 reaſon of the evil vapours that is in them, and thoſe vapours are 
corporated and multiplied, until they come unto the glaſs before 
lem; and by reaſon that ſuch a glaſs is found clear, and ſmooth, 
doth eafily receive that which is unclean. | —-_ Bhs 
o the ſecond it is anſwered, that the baliliſk is a very venomous 
d infected beaſt, and that there paſs from his eyes venomous va- 
rs, which are multiplied upon the thing which is ſeen by him, 
I even unto the eye of man; the which venomous vapours or hum- 
s entering to the body do infect him, and ſo in the end the man 
th. And this is alſo the reaſon why the bafiliſk, looking on a 
eld perfectly well made with faſt clammy pitch, or any hard 
oth thing, doth. kill himſelf, becauſe the humours are beaten 
k from the ſmooth hard thing into th& baſiliſc, by which beat. - 
back he is killed. And the like is ſaid of a woman when ſhe - 
h her monthly diſeaſe, whereof it followeth that ſome old wo- 
n do hurt themſelves when they look upon glaſſes, or other firm 
ira ſolid things, in the time of their terms. | 

dy is not the ſparkling eyes of cats and wolves ſeen in the light 
not in the dark? x. a 


i 


01 the 


Becauſe that the greater light doth darken the leſſer, and there- 
luz in a greater light the ſparkling cannot be ſeen, but the greater 
ten darkneſs the eaſier it is ſeen, and is made more ſtrong and ſhin- 
nd ut becauſe it is not then hindered by a greater external light, 


ich might darken it. ' 

hy doth a man beholding himſelf in a glaſs preſeatly forget 
own diſpoß un? 5 . _— 
nſwer is made in Lib. de Forma Speculi, that the image ſeen | o 
the glaſs doth repreſent it weakly and indirectly to the power 
he fight; and becauſe it is repreſented weakly, it is alſo appre- 
ded weakly, and by eonſequence is not tong retained. 


ea hy tis the fight recreated and refreſhed by a green colour, as | 
 ; INS verſe ſheweth? « Fens;ſpeculum gramenoculusſunt ale viamem. © 1 
e the WW e cauſe the green colour doth meanly move the inſtrument of k 
n, and therefore doth comfort the fight ; but this doth not black. |} 

| 


bite colours, becauſe the colours do vehemenitly {tir and alter 
organ and inſtrumentof the light, and therefore make the great- 
Fiotcnce, but by how much the more violent the thing is which - |} 
elt or ſeen, the more it doth deſtroy and weaken the ſenſe, as i 
iſtotle doth teach, Lib. 2. de Animal. "1 
Of the Noss. | 1 
y Goth the noſe ſtand out farther than other parts of the boly? |} 
There are two anſwers; The firſt, becauſe the roſe is as it were 
link of the brain, by which the phlegm of the brain is purged, 


: 


therefore it doth Randforth lelt the other parts ſhould be de-. 


5 N | and if they could ſnceze, their apoplexy would ſoon be looſed. 
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filed: theſecond (according to Conſtant. ) is, becauſe the noſe is th, 
beauty of the face, and therefore it doth ſhew itſelf, and ſhine, 1; 
doth ſmell alſo, & adornthe face, ag Beotius faith, de Diſcip. Schog!, 

Why hath man the worlt ſmell of all living creatures, as it do; 
appear, Lib. de Animal. | 

Becauſe the man, as the commentator ſaith, in reſpe®: of his qua, 
tity hath the moſt brain of all creatures; and therefore by that ei 
ceeding coldneſs and moiſtneſs the brain wanteth a good diſpoſitiay 
& by conſequence the ſmelling inſtrument is not good, as Ariftotl:4f 
Themiſtocles do teach; yea,ſome nen there be which donot ſmell at! 

Why do the vulture or cormorant ſmell very well, as the com. 
mentator doth ſay ? ; 

Becauſe they have a very dry brain, and therefore the air carr, 
ing the ſmell, is not hindered by the humidity of the brain, by 
_ doth preſently touch its inſtrument; and therefore he ſaith, thy 
the vultures, tygers, and other beaſts, come five hundred miles u 
the dead bodies after a battle in Greece, 

Why did nature make the noftrils ? 

For three commodiries: Firſt, becauſe that the mouth being ſhut 
we draw breath in by the noſtrils to refreſh the heart with. Tie 
ſecond commodity is, becauſe that the air which proccedeth fra 
the mouth doth ſavour badly, becauſe of the vapours which riſe fron 
the ſtomach, but that which we breathe from the noſe is not 10. 
ſome. The third is, becauſe the phlegm which doth proceed fra 
the brain is purged by them, 5 

Why doth men ſnecze? bo 

Becauſe that the expulſive virtue of power and the fight ſhou 
thereby be purged, and the brain alſo from ſuperfluities, becatk 
that the lungs are purged by coughing, ſo is the fight and branly 
ſneezing; and thoſe who ſneeze often are ſaid to have a ſtrong brat 
and therefore the phyſicians give ſneeze medieaments to purge tit 
brain, and ſuch ſick perſons as cannot ſneeze die quickly, becail 
it is a fign their brain is wholly ſtuffed with evil humours, whid 
cannot be purged. EE | | 

Why do ſuch as are apople&ic ſneeze; that is, ſuch as are ſi 
ject eelily to bleed? 5 

Becauſe the paſſages or ventricles of the brain are ſtopped in tha 


Why doth the heat of the ſun provoke ſneezing, aud not Þ 
heat of the fire? a a 

Becauſe the heat of the ſun doth now diſſolve and not conſum 
and therefore the vapour diſſolved is expelled by ſneezing ; but tt 
heat of the fire doth diſſolve and conſume, and therefore rather dot 
kinder ſucezing than provoke, 5 0 
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Of the Ears. 
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ne. It Why do beafts move their ears and not men? | my 1 
chog! Becauſe there is certain muſcle near unto the jaw which doth _ 4 
t doh uſe motion in the ear; and therefore, that muſcle being extended i 


ad ſtretched, men do not move their ears, as it hath been ſeen in 


— - » - 
I— — — — —— — — - 


qua. {Wivers-men, but all beaſts do uſe that muſcle or fleſhy finew, and 
at ex, ere fore do move their ears. | | | 
fition Why is rain prognofticated by the pricking up of aſſes? ears ? 

otlek Becauſe the aſs is a very melancholy beaſt, and it Proceedeth from 


nelancholy that he doth ſoreſee rain to come. In the time of rain 
U beaſts do prick up their ears, and therefore the aſs, perceiving 
kat it will rain, doth prick up his tears before it come. * 
Why have ſome beaſts no ears? ry Lo 

Ariſtotle doth anſwer and ſay, that nature doth give unto every 


. 
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„ uing that which is fit for it; but if ſhe ſhould have given birds ears, 
obeir flying would have been hindered by them; likewiſe fiſh de 


want ears, becauſe they would hinder their ſwimming, and have 
only certain little holes through which they hear, as Ariſtotle de- 
lares by the ſea-calf, | 

Why. have bats ears, ſeeing they ſeem to be birds? : 

Becauſe they are partly birds in nature, in that they do fly, by 
eaſon whereof they have wings, and partly they are hairy, becauſe 
hey are mice; therefore nature as being wiſe, gave them ears: 

Why bave men only round ears? 5 f | 
"Becauſe the ſhape of the whole, and of the parts ſhould be pro- 
portionable, and eſpecially in all things of one nature; or as a drop 
Sf water is round, ſo the whole water, as John de ſacro Boſco dotiz ³³ 
prove; and ſo becauſe a man's head is round, the ears inchoe to- 


zi: WW ards the ſame figure; but the head of beaſts are ſomewhat long, 
bra; nd ſo the ears are drawn. into length alſo. a | 'L 
ge tht Why did natpre give living creatures ears? . 1 
ecaul For two cauſes: 1. Becauſe with them they ſhou!d hear. 2. Be- 


auſe that by the ear choleric ſuperfluity is purged; for as the head 
purged of phlegmatic ſuperfluity by the noſe, ſo from choleric 9 


y the ears. ö 
if Of the Movrtn. 
| Why hath the mouth lips to compaſs it? ws 
According to Conſt. becauſe the tips do cover and defend the | il 
eeth, it were unſeemly that the teeth ſhould always be ſeen. An- 
other anſwer is, that the teeth are of a cold nature, and would there. | 


uot; ore be ſoon hurt if they were not covered with lips. Another 1 
ut U eaſon is, becauſe a man ſhould not be too haſty of ſpeech. ; 
r dcn 


Why hath a man two eyes, two cars, and but one mouth ? 
e tudes nt protons 7 


4 


14 PROBLEMS. 
Becauſe a man fhould ſpeak but little, and hear and ſee much 
And withal, Ariſtotle doth ſay, that the hearing in the light dg 
mew us the difference of many things; and Seneca doth agree unt 
this, affirming that nature environed the tongue with a double cli 
ter, and teeth, and lips, and has made the ears open and wide, ay 
has given us but one mouth to speak but little, though we hear mud 
Why hath a man a moath ? | | 

For many commoditics: 1. Becauſe the mouth is the gate au 

door of the ſtomach. 2: Becauſe the meat is chewed in the mou 
and prepared, and made ready for the firſt digeſtion, although A 
' vicen doth hold that digeſtion is made in the mouth. z. Becauk 
that the air drawn into the hollow of the mouth for the refreſkin 
of the heart, is made pure and ſubtile. And for many other cauſa 
which ſhall hereafter appear. | | | 

Why are the lips moveable ? 

Becauſe of forming the voice and words, which cannot be pe 
fealy done without Hu; For as without a, b, c, there is no wi 
ings; ſo without the lips no voice can be well formed. 

Why do men gape ? | | . 

This gloſs upon the laſt part of Hippocrates's Aphoriſms ſai 
that it proceeds of weariſomeneſs, as When a man ſitteth amay 
ſuch as he doth not know, whoſe company he would willingly | 
rid of. Beſides, gaping is cauſed of the thick fame and vapoi 
that fill the jaws, by the expulſion of which is cauſed the ſtreid 
ing out and expulſion of the jaws, and opening of the mouth, whis 
is called gaping. | 

Why doth a man gape when he ſceth another man gape ? 

This proceedteh of imagination. And this is proved by fins 
tude; for an aſs is animal valde ſenfible, by reaſon of his melands 
ly, decauſe he doth retain bis ſuperfluity a long time, and wow 
neither eat nor piſs, unleſs ke ſhould hear another piſs ; and i 
man gapes through imagination when another man doth gape. 

4 Of the Ter. 
Why do they only, amongſt all other bones, feel che ſenſe of fedlip 
| Becauſe, as Avicen and Galen do ſay, they might diſcern of 
and cold- which hurt them, which other bones need not. 

Why have men more tceth than women ? , 
hy reaſon of the abundance of heat and blood which is mom 
men than in women. 4% Us 
Why do the teeth growto the end of our life, & not the other bon 
| Becauſe otherwiſethey would be conſumed with chewing & grid 

Why do the teeth only come again when they fall, or be t 
out, and other bones taken away grow no more ? 


Becauſe that, according to Axriſtotle, all other bones are 3% 


| PROBLEMS. 7 AY 
ed of the humidity which is called radical, and so they breed in 
» muck e womb of the mother, but the teeth are engendered of nutritive 
midity, which is renewed and increaſed from day to day. 
ree un Why do the fore teeth fall in youth, and growagain, and not the 
le clot eek teeth? 


de, an This proceedeth of the defect of matter, and of the figure, be- 

r muck ſe the fore teeth are ſharp, and the others broad. But, according 
Ariſtotle, there is another answer: that is, that it is the office 

ate u the fore teeth to cut the meat, and therefore they are ſharp : and 

mou e ofice of the other to chew the meat, and therefore they are 

ugh ad iu faſhion, which is the fitteſt for that purpose. 

Beczut i Why do the fore teeth grow the ſooneſt ? : 


Why do teeth grow black in the old age of human creatures? 
This proceedeth of the corruption of the meat, and the corrup- 
pn of phlegm, with a naughty choleric humour. + 

y are young, and wax white when they be old? - | 
Ariſtotle ſaith, that a harſe hath abundance of watery humours 
him, which in his youth are digeſted and converted into groſſneſs; 


s ſaith, t in old age heat is diminiſhed, and the watery humours remain, 
amoy ole proper colour is White. het 

glr EW hy did nature give living creatures teeth? | 

apoin Ariſtotle ſaith, Lib. de Generat, Animal, to ſome to fight with, 

ret d for defence of their lives, as unto wolves and bats ; unto ſome 


Animal. | 
Why do horned beafts want their upper cheek teeth ? : 
According to Ariftotle in his book de Animal, horns and teeth 
caused of the self. same matter, that is of nutrimental humidity, 
d therefore the matter which paſſeth into horns-turneth not in- 
teeth, consequently want the upper teeth. And such beaſts, ac- 
drding unte Ariſtotle, cannot chew well; whereupon for want of 
th they have two ſtomachs by consequence, and so do chew their 
eat twice; and they do firſt convey their meat into the ſirſt ſtomach 
belly, and then return it from whence it came, and chew it. 


mbs, or some without, as men? | 
Nature doth not want in things neceffary,nor abound in any thing 
perfluous ; and therefore, because these beaſts not long after they 


oo! 
* fallen do need teeth, are fallen with teeth; but men are nouriſh- 
ak WP ith their mother's dugs for a time, and therefore for a time de 


ot want teeth, B 2 


- 


Becauſe we want them ſooner in cutting, than the otherjn chewing. 


Why are colts' teeth yellow, and of the colour of ſaffron when . 


eat with, as unto horſes; unto some for the forming of their 
oc, as unto men; as it appeareth by the commentary in the book | 


Why are sagae creatures brought forth with teeth, as kids and . 


& which doth predeminate in them. 


| way the viscofity o 


— 
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Why have not birds teeth ? 
Because the matter of teeth paſſeth into her beak, and therefore 


there is their digeſtion: or else it is answered, that Although they 
do not chew with teeth, yet their head in digeſtion doth supply the 


want of teerh. | 
Of the Toxcut. 
Why is the tongue full of pores ? | 
According to Ariſtotle de Animal, because the tongue is the 
means whereby.we taſte; and through the mouth in the pores of 
the tongue, the taſte doth come into the sense of taſting, Other. 
wise it is answered, that frothy spittle is sent into the mouth by 
the tongue from the lungs moiſtening the meat, and make it ready 
for the $1: digeſtion ; and therefore the tongue is full of pores be- 


* , 


cause many have paſſage through it. 


Why doth the tongue of such as are ſick of agues judge all 
things bitter ? \ 
Because the ſtomach of such persons is filled with choleric hum. 


"al ours, and choler is very bitter, as it appeareth by the gall, ard 


there fore this bitter fume doth infe& their tongue, and ſo the ton- 


gue being full of these taſtes doth judge them bitter, although the 
bitterness be not in the meat, but in the tongue. | 
Why doth thetongue water when we hear sour & ſharp things named! 


Because the imagintive virtue or power is of greater force than 


I the, power and faculty of taſting ; and when we imagine a taſte, we 
conccive it by the power of taſting as by a mean, because there is 
nothing felt by the taſte, but 


doth water. 


by means of that spittle the tongue 


Why doth some ſtammer and lisp? | 
This happeneth from many causes, sometimes through the moilt- 


ness of the tongue and brain, as in children which cannot speak 
© plainly, nor pronounce many letters. Sometimes it happeneth by 
reason of the ſhrinking of certain finews, which are corrupted with 


phlegm ; for such ſine ws there be that go to the tongue. 
Why are the tongues of serpents and mad dogs venomeus ? 
Because of the malignity and tumoſity of the venomous humour 
Why is a dog's tongue fit and apt for medicine, ang} contrariwis 
an horse's tongue peſtiferous ? a * : 
"Tis by reason of some gecret property, or else it may be aid 
the tongue of a dog is full of pores, and so doth draw and take a- 
* the wound. Some say that a dog hath by na- 
ture some humour in his tongue, with the which by licking he doth 
heal; the contrary is in a horse. LN Pn, 
Why is spitcle white ? - 


_— — 
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is engendered, that doth make white this superfluity, which is ſpit- 
tle, as it is seen in the froth of water. OY 

Why is ſpittle unſavory and without taſte? | 

If it had a certain determinate taſte, then the tongue would not 
taſte at all, but would only have the taſte of ſpittle, and ſo could 
not receive other taſtes. . 

Why doth the ſpittle of one that is faſting heal an impoſthume ? 
Becauſe, according to Aviceñ, it is well digeſted, & made ſubtile. 
Why do ſome abound in ſpittle more than others ? = 
'This doth proceed of a phlegmatic complexion that doth predo- 
minate in them, and therefore the phyſicians doth ſay, that ſuch 
ſhould take care of a quotidian ague, which ariſeth from the pre- 
domination of phlegm ; the contrary in thoſe that ſpit little, becauſe 
heat abounds in them, which conſumes the humidity of the ſpittle 
and ſo the defect of ſpittle is a ſign of fever. „ 

Why is the spittle of a man that is faſting more ſubtile than one 
who is full? 

Becauſe that the ſpittle is without the wſcoſity of meat, which is 
wont to make the ſpittle of one who is full gross and thick. 

From whence proceedeth the spittle of man? Ef hi 

From the froth of the lungs, which, according to the phyſicians, 
are the seat of phlegm. . ey 3 

Why are 8uch beats as often go together for generation very full 
of foam and froth ? | 2 | ons. 

Because that then the lights and the heart are in a great motion 
of luſt, therefore there is engendered in them much frothy matter. 

Why have not birds spittfe? | 

Because they have very dry lungs, according to Ariſtotle in his 
fifth book de Animal, 

Why do such as are called Epileprici, that is, such as are ovex- 
whelmed, and as it were drowned in their own blood, and are dis- 
eased, savour badly and corruptly e? : 

The answer, according to the phyſicians, is, because the pecant 
matter lieth in the head; but if he do vomit, then the matter is in 
the ſtomach; but if he piss much, then the matter is in the paſſage 
of the urine; and if they begin to have seed, then it is in the veſſels 
of the seed, and N | 


to the phyſicians do purge thetn. 
Why doth the tongue lose sometimes the use of speaking ? 


2 palsy or apoplexy, that is a sudden effuſion of blood, and of a 
gross humour; and sometimes also by infection of spiritus animalis 
in the middle cell of the rn hinders the spirits from being 

3 | L | 


* 


. 17 | 
reason of the continual moving of the tongue whereof heat” 


The answer is out of Hippocrates, that this doth happen through i1 
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18 | | PROBLEMS. | 
carried to the tongue; &ſo is Galen's meaning, for by the expreſſiy 
of the tongue many actions of divers paſſious are made manitcf, 
Of the Roor of the Mouru. | 
Why.are thePuits, before they are ripe, of a naughty reli, » 
bitter, and afterwards ſweet ? | | 
A naughty reliſts in taſte proceedeth of coldneſs, and waat of i 
heat in groſs and thick humidity; but a ſweet taſte proceedeth oi 
ſuſficient heat, and therefore in the ripe fruit the humidity is ſubtilWM 
through the heat of the ſun, and ſuch fruits are commonly ſweet; 
but before they be ripe, as humidity is groſs or ſubtile for want f 
heat, the fruit is bitter and ſour. | 
Why are we better delighted with ſweet taſtes than with bitten 
or any other ? 2 
W Becauſe nature is delighted with ſweetneſs; the reaſon is, becauſ 
| a ſweet thing is hot and moiſt, and though his heart doth diffoheſ 
and conſume ſuperfluous humidities, and by this humidity immur. 
| dicity is waſhed away; but a ſharp eager taſte, by reaſon of the cult 
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which predominates in it, doth bind overmuch, and prick and uf 

| fend the parts of the body in purging, and therefore we do not di 
{| light in that taſte, becauſe the phyſicians counſel us to eat nothin 
that is bitter in the ſummer, nor in a great heat; and the reaſons 
becauſe bitterneſs dath breed heat, but we ſhall eat bitter thing 
in winter only; and therefore Ariſtotle doth ſay, that ſweet thing 

are greatful unto nature, and do greatly nouriſh. s 

| Why doth a ſharp taſte, as of vinegar, provoke appetite rau 

| than any other ? - , 

if Becaulc it is cold, and doth cool. Now it is the nature of c 
| 
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to deſire and draw, and therefore is cauſe of appetite. Mark, ui 
there are nine kinds of taſtes; three of which proceed from 
ree from cold, aud three from a temperate mean. | 
hy do we draw in more air than we breathe out ? 
Ariftotle and Albertus ia their book de Mortu Cordis, do anſer 
that much air is drawh in, and fo converted into nutriment, whi 
together with the vital ſpicits, is contained in the lungs. When 
fore a beaſt is not ſuffocated ſo long as he receives air with the lung 
in which ſome part of the air remaineth alſo. | 
| Why doth the air ſeem to be expelled and put forth, ſceing ti! 
indeed the air is inviſible, by reaſon of its variety and thinnels! 
4 Becauſe the air which is received in us is mingled with vapo! 
| | and fumoſity of the heart, by reaſon whereof it is made thick, 
ſio is ſeen; and this js proved by experience, becauſe that in wit! 
|| we ſee our breath, for the coldneſs of the air doth bind the bre 
mixed with fumoſities, and ſo it is thickened and made groſu # 
by conſequence is ſeen. ky 55 


PROBLEMS. 
Why hare ſome men a ſtinking breath? | | 
The anſwer is, according to the phy ficians, becauſe there ariſe 
il fumes from the ſtomach; and ſometimes it doth proceed from 
e corruption of the airy parts of the body, as the lungs. And 
e breath of lepers is ſo infected, that it doth poiſon the birds that 
e near them, becauſe the inward parts are very corrupt, as appears 
Conſt. de Sin. Now the leproſy is a nouriſhment of all the parts 
the body, together with a corruption of them; and rt doth begin 
the blood; and exterior members of the body. 
Why are lepers hoarſe ? | | 
Becauſe that in them the vocal inſtruments are corrupted, that 
the lights. N 
Why do men become hoarſe? LE As 
W Becauſe of the rheum deſcending from the brain filling the con- 
it of the lights: or ſometimes through ſome impoſthumes of the 
oat, or cheum gathering in the neck. | 
Why have females of all living creatures the ſhrilleft voice, a crow 
ly excepted, and a woman ſnriller than a men, and alſo ſmaller, 
According to Ariſtotle, by reaſon of the compoſition of the veins 
vocal arteries of the voice is formed, as appears by a ſimilitude, 
auſe a ſmall pipe ſounds ſhriller than a great. And alſo in wo- 
Wen, becauſe the paſſage where the voice is formed is made narrow 
Wd ſtraight, by reaſon of cold, it being the nature of cold to bind; 
Wt in men the paſſage is open and wider through heat, becauſe it 
Wthe property of heat to open and diſſolve. It proceedeth in wo- 
n through the moiſtneſs of the lungs and weakneſs of the heart. 
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; dung men and diſeaſed have ſharp and ſhrill voices for the ſame 
(e. And is the natural cauſe why a man child at his birth doth 
5 a. i. which is a bigger ſound, and the female e. which is aſlender 
nd, as it pleaſeth Libertions, when he ſaith Maſculus a profert. 
Why doth the voice change in men and women; in mep at four- 
Wen, in women at twelve; in men when they begin to yield ſeed ; 
kd women when their breaſts begia to grow, as Arittotle ſays, 
. de Animal. ; 
ecauſe then, ſaith Ariſtotle, the beginning of the voice is ſlacken- 
N and looſened ; and he proves this by a ſimilitude of a ſtring of 
inſtrument let down or looſed, which gives a great ſound. He 
oves it another way, becauſe creatures which are gelded, as eunu- 
8, capons, &c. have ſofter and ſlenderer voices than others, by i 
lon they want ſtones. 5 | 
Why is not a wolf koatſet when a man looks on him? ; 
caule a man is not ſo cold as a wolf, nor of ſo malignant aquality. 
Why doth a man that was flain bleed when he is ſeen of bim 
ao killed tim? .* | 8 | 
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| | 20 PROBLEMS. BY 
10 This proceedeth of divine cauſe, and not of a natural, becau 
bis blood calleth for vengeance againſt the murderer; but if ther 
be any natural cauſe of it, it is this: the committer of this wickel 
fact calling it to mind, is very ſorry for it, and repents him of it 
is in anguiſh of mind, and in a great heat through the imaginatio Wi 
he hath conceived, and by that means all his ſpirits do ſtir and boi 
and repair unto the inſtruments of the fight of the eyes, unto ti 
wounds which are made, and if they be freſh, do preſently fall; " 
bleeding. Beſides, this is done by the help of the air then breath 
ed in, which being drawn from the wound, cauſeth it to bleed. 
Why do ſmall birds fing more and louder than great ones, as az. i 
pears in the lark and nightingale ? 
* Becauſe the ſpirits of ſmall birds are ſubtile and ſoft, and the o 
n conduit ftrait, as appeareth in a pipe, and therefore follow ei. 
y any defire, and ſo do ſing very ſoft. | oy 
Why doth the male ſing more than the female, as appeareth i 1 
all living creatures ? r 2 
It proceedeth from the deſire of carnal copulation, becauſe thi 
then the ſpirits are moved throughout all the body with the afors 
ſaid appetite and deſires, And genexally ſpeaking, the females u 
colder than the males. | | 9 
Why do bees, waſps, flies, locuſts, and many other ſuch like inſec 
make a noiſe, ſeeing they havenolungs, nor inſtruments of the voice 
According to Ariſtotle, there is in them a certainſmall ſſcin, whit 
when the airdoth ſtrike it cauſeth the ſound, & chere isa ſtrange ſound. Wi 
Why doth not fiſh make a ſoun t? | No 
Becauſe, according to Ariſtotle, they have no lungs, but only gill 
nor yet a heart; and therefore they need not the ings io of ti: 
air, and by conſequence they make no noiſe, becauſe that, accor Wa 
ing to Ariſtotle, a voice is a percuſſion of the air which is drawn Wy 
| | Of the Nack. , 
Why Rath a living creature a neck? 
Becauſe the neck is the ſupporter of the head, as Ariſtotle teach 
eth; and therefore the neck is the middle between the head andth 
body, to the intent by it and its finews, as by certain means at 
ways, motion and ſenſe of the body might be conveyed throughoi 
all the body; and that by means of the neck, as it were by a di 
tance, the heart, which is very bot, might be ſeparated from the bra 
Why do ſome beaſts want necks, as ſerpents and fiſhes ? 
Becauſe ſuch beaſts want a heart, and therefore they want tha 
diſtance which we have ſpoken of; or elſe we anſwer, they have! 
neck in ſome inward part of them, but it is not diſtinguiſhed od 
wardly from the heart to the head. | 5 | 
Why is the neck full of bones and joints? 


- 
„ 


decauſe it may bear and ſuſtain the head the ſtronger; alſo be- 


nce it receives marrow, which is of the ſubſtance of the brain. 
hy have ſome beaſts long necks, as cranes, ſtorks, and ſuch like? 


tio Wecauſe ſuch beaſts do ſeek their living in the bottom of the water, 
boi, _ | therefore have ſuck necks; and ſome beaſts have ſhort necks, 
arrows, hawks, &c. becauſe ſuch are rayenfous beaſts, and ther- 
all i for ſtrength have ſhort necks; as appeareth in the ox, which- © I 


Wa ſhort neck, and therefore ſtrong. | | 
ſhy is the neck hollow, and eſpecially before, about the tongue? 
ecauſe there be two paſſages, whereof the one doth carry the 
Wt, unto the nutritive-inftrument, as to the ſtomach and liver, and 
Walled of the Greeks Oſapagus; and the other is the windpipe. 
hy ie the artery made with rings and circles ?_ 3 
he better to bow and give a good ſounding again. 
hi % Why doth a chicken move à good ſpace after his head is cut off, 
W 2 man beheaded never ſtirreth? Sf 0 | 
Becauſe chickens and ſuch like have ftraight ſinews and arteries, 
therefore the ſpirit of moving continueth long after the head 
f, but men, and many beaſts, have long and large finews and ar- 
s, and therefore the moving ſpirits do quickly depart from them, 
fo by conſequence cannot move their bodies, wa 
5 Of the Snourpezs and Arms. - 

hy hath a man ſhoulders and arms? 5 
o give and carry burdens, according to Ariſtotle. ' 
hy are his arms round? | | 
or the ſwiſter and ſpeedier working, becauſe that figure is fit- | 
to move? 8 | „ | 
Fay are his arms thick ? | "os. 
ecauſe they ſhould be ſtrong to lift and bear burdens, or to thruſt 
give a ſtrong blow: ſo their bones are thick, becauſe they con- 
much marrow, for they would be eafily corrupted and marred; 
marrow Cv1not ſo well be contained in ſmall bones as in great. 
hy do ſuch as are diſeaſed and in grief uncover and cover their 
and ſuch alſo as are in agony ? @ 8 . 


110 


i, 

j ecaule ſuch are near unto death; and it is a ſign, of death, by 
8 of great grief which cauſeth that ungovering, as Hippocrates 
teach, lib. Prognoſt. Lt pots” 

| Vhy do the arms become ſmall and ſlender in ſome fickneſs, 
admen, and ſuch as are fick of the dropſy © 
ecauſe all the parts of the body do ſuffer the one with the o- 
aad therefore one member being in grief, all the humours do 
ur and run thither to give ſuccour and help to the aforeſaid 


For when the head doth ach, all humours of the arms doth 


1 


ſe the back bone is joined to the brain in the neck, and from f 


N 
11 17 
1 1 
£ 22 
Wy! 


% the horſe bis hinder feet, birds their beak and wings, but only ur 


10 ther part, as Ariſtotle doth teach. 


Why are not women ambo dexter as well as men? Hid. ult. A phoriſa 


meat in his belly, as is moſt plain in faſters. Another reaſon mi 


run into the head, and therefore the arms become ſmall and ſlen. 
der, becauſe they want their proper nouriſhment. 
Why have bruite beaſts no arms ? 5 
Their fore feet are inſtead of arms, and in their place; or elſe : 
may anſwer more fitly, becauſe all beaſts have some part for ther 
defence and to fight with, as the wolf his feet, the cow her hor, 
hath his arms. | JS 
Of the Haxps. © - # 
For what uſe hath a man hands, and an ape alſo, which is lik 
unto a man? 3 "IN | 
The hand is an inſtrument which a man doth eſpecially make vi 
of, becauſe many things are done by the hands, and not by any oi 


4 


| 9 
Why are ſome men ambo dexter, that is, uſe the left hand as the right 1 

By reaſon of the great heat of the heart, and for the not bowigh = 
of the ſame, for it is that which makes a man as nimble of the 1:1 
hand as of the right; and without doubt are of good complexia ii 


Becauſe; as Galen ſaith, a women in health that is moſt hot, in 
colder than the coldeſt man in health; I ſay in health, for if 
hath an ague, ſhe is accidentally hotter than a man. £3 

Why are the fingers full of joiats'?- ; 

To be more fit and apt to receive, and keep the things received. 

Why hath every finger three joints, and the thumb but two 

The thumb hath three, but the third is joined unto the an 
therefere is ſtronger than the other fingers; and is called apolla Wl 
polleo, that is, to excel in ſtrength. ? K 

Why are the fingers of the right hand nimbler than the fing" Wn 

of the left, as Egidius ſaith ? an 1 
It proceedeth from the heat that doth predominate in thoſe pat 
which cauſeth great agility. | | 4 
Why are the fingers thicker before meat than after, as Albertus ſai 

According to the phyſicians, becauſe a man that is faſting is iv 
of bad humours, and divers fumoſities, which puff up the parts 
the body, and the fingers alſo; but when thoſe humours are exp® 

led through meat, the fingers become more ſlender. And forts 
ſame reaſon, a man which is faſting is heavier than when he ba 


be given, that fs, becauſe that after meat the heat is departed fr 

the outward-parts. of the body into the inward, to help digelti% 

and the outward and external parts become ſlender; but after i 

[||| digeſtion is made, the blood turneth again to the exterior parti u 
then they become great again. 


Why are ſome men left handed ? 
Becauſe the heart ſendeth out heat ingo the right ſide, but more into 
ze left, & doth alſo work a flenderneſs & ſubtility on the left fide. 
3 Of the Nairs. Fs 


1 
ber 
rng 
ma 'Y f 
Wt c<mities of the fingers, and they are dried through the power of 


4 > external air, and brought to the hardneſs of a horn. 
lit: 


From whence do nails proceed? 


Why do the nails of old men grow black and pale ? 
auty decayeth alſo. 


> 


our of their nails \ y | | 
becauſe they give witneſs of the goodneſs or badneſs of the heart, & 


gi We rcforc of the complexion; for if they be ſomewhat red, they betoken 
er well tempered, but if they by yellowiſhthey ſignify melancholy. 
hy do white ſpots appear in the nails? 4G | 
oY Through mixture of phlegm with the nutriment. 


Ot the BxeasTs. 
For what reaſoa is the breaſt hollow? 


W moſt noble, as the heart & lights; & therefore, becauſe theſe might 
rept from hurt, it was neceſſary that the breaſts ſhould be hollow. 
WW hy hath a man the broadeſt breaſt of all living creatures? 
aauſe the ſpirits of men are weak & ſubtile, and therefor do re- 
| J re a ſpacious place wherein they are contained, as the breaſt is, 
yy arc the breaſts of beaſts round? 
p-cauſc they be in continual motion, and that figure is under the 
1 aſt; and thereforę that which the heart doth love we draw to 

breaſt, by reaſon of the neighbourhood it has with the heart, 
| applying the thing loved unto the lover. : 

hy have women narrower breaſts than men? 
ceauſe there is more heat in men, which doth naturally move to 
Z uppermolt part of them, making thoſe parts great and large; and 
i; refore a great breaſt is a token of courage, as Ariſtotleſaith, de- 
ring this to be true by the lion and the bull; but in women cold 
f dominates, which naturally tends downwards, and therefore ſaith 
Wi ftotle, women fall often on their tail, becauſe their hinder parts 
WE £7015 &heavy by reaſon of the cold aſcending thither; but a man 
mmonly falls on his breaſt, by reaſon of his greatneſs & thicknels. 

7 Of the Pars and Doss. 

Why are paps placed upon the breaſt ? 5 
Becauſe the breaſt is the ſeat of the heart, which is moſt hot, 
d therefore the paps grow there, to the end that the menſes be- 


Of the fumoſity and humours which are reſolved and go into the | q 


Becauſe the heat of the heart deca yeth, which decaying, th eir * 
hy are men judged to be good or evil complexioned by the 


ccauſe there is the ſcat of the ſpiritual and ærial members that 
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PROBLEMS. 


ing 8 thither, as being near to the heat of the heart, 1} 
the ſooner be digeſted, and perfected, and converted into the * 
ter and ſubſtance of milk. | C 
Why are the paps below the breafts in beaſts, and Pore. + 
breaſts in women? 5 
Becauſe a woman. goes upright, and has 2 legs only; nd there{, 
if her papsſhould be below her breaſts, they would hinder her goit 
but beaſts have 4 feet, and therefore they are hiudered in 8 gon 
Why have not men as great paps and breaſts as women ? 
Becauſe a man hath no monthly terms, and therefore hath, 
veſſel deputed for them. And yet Ariſtotle ſaith, that men h; 
ſmall paps, and women have ſmall ſtones. 45 
Which paps are beſt for children to ſuck, greatones or little on 2 
or the mean between both'? + "> 
In great ones the heat is diſperſed, and there is no good ag 
on of milk; but in ſmall ones the power and foree is ſtrong, becuſ 7 | 
a virtue united is ſtrongeſt, and by conſequence there is good wal 
ing and digeſtion of the milk, and therefore the ſmall are bu 
| than the great ones; but yet the mean ones are belt of all, be 
every mean is beſt, ® 
Why do the paps of young women 6 to grow about 
teen or ſifteen years of age, as Albertus ſaith ? 6 4; 
Becauſe then the flowers have no courſe to the teats, by whici! 
youngisnouriſhed but follow theirordinary courſe & therefore vai Fr 
Why hath a woman who is with child of a boy the right 8 
harder than the left:? | B 
Becauſe the male child is . in the right fide of the 
ther, as Hippocrates ſaith, and therefore the flowing do run u [FE 
right pap and make it hard. . 
Why doth it few weakneſs of the child when the milk doi 
out of the paps before the woman be delivered? * 
According to Ariſtotle, becauſe the milk is the proper nutri 
of the child in the womb of the mother; and therefore, if the 
run out, it is a tokenthatthechild is not nouriſhed & therefore bu 4 
Why doth the hardneſs of the paps betoken the health d 
child in the womb ? Wy 
Becauſe the flowers are converted into milk, and that milk © F a 
ſufficiently nouriſh the child, and thereby the ſtrength is ſy 
Why hath a woman but 2 paps, and ſome brute beaſts 10 or ml 4 
Becauſe for the moſt part a woman hath but one child, <P! 
boy or girl, and therefore one pap is ſufficient, or two; be 
heaſts have many Young ones, ſo therefore many leats. 
But why are women's paps hard when they be with child 
ſoft at other times ? | 
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PROBLEMS. | 25 
ſwell then and are puffed up.becauſe the great moiſture which 
ceeds from the flowers doth run into the paps, which at other ſea- 
3 remaineth in the matrix or womb, and is expelled by the 
ce deputed for that end. MS . 
WE uhat means doth the milk of the paps come to the matrix or womb? 
according to Hippocrates, becauſe there is a certain knitting 
ois SE. coupling of the pap with the womb, and there are certain vains 
ein the midwives do cut in the time of the birth of the child, 
1 by thoſe veins.the milk do flow in at the navel of the child, 
ſo it receives nutriment by thenavel. Some ſay the child in the 
omb is nouriſhed at the mouth, but it is falſe, becauſethat ſo he 
»uld void excrements alſo; but that is falle, becauſe it is not 


n ny 
Cn 


le on n where. | | . 

_ hy is it a ſign of a male child in the womb when the milk that 
dige nech out of a woman's breaſt is thick and not much, and of a Ml 
becaliWo alc when it is thin? | | | if 
dun Becauſe a woman that goeth with a hoy hath great heat in her, 
e bu rich doth perfect the milk, and make it thicker ; but ſuch as ga ll 
beth a girl hath not ſo much heat, and therefore the milk is undi= 

(ed, unperfected, watery, and thin, and will ſwim above the wa- 
ut if it be put into it. 3d. 1 = 

Why is the milk white, ſeeing the flowers are red which it i® 
chi gendered of ? by 
wart Becauſe blood which is well purgedand concocted becometh white, | 4 
ht 3 appeareth in fleſh, whofe proper colour is red, and being boiled i 


white. Another anſwer is, becauſe every humour which is en- 
ndered of ſuch part of the body is made like unto that part in 
our where it is engend-red, as near as it can be; but becauſe the 
ch of thc paps is white, therefore the colour of the milk is white. 
hy doth a cow give milk more abundantly than other heaſts ? 
:cauſe ſhe is a great eating beaſt ; and where much moiithly ſua- 
Wer luity is engendered there is much milk, becauſe it is nothing 
e but that blood purged and tried; and becauſe a cow has much 
i tis monthly blood, ſhe has much milk. - = 
WV hy is not milk wholeſome, Hippocrates ſaith, Par. 2 Aphor. 
According to the opinion of Galen for divers reaſons: Firft, be- i 

1 auſe it doth curdle in the ſtomach, whereof an evil breath is bred. b 
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＋ But to this Hippocrates gives this remedy; ſaying, if the third part 9 | 

lit be mingled with running water, then it is not hurtful. An- 
either reaſon is, becauſe the milk dot! grow four in the ftomach 
b here evil humours are bred, whi-h infe& the breath, | þ 


Why is milk bad for ſuch as have the headach. 

2 ecauſe it is eaſily turned into great fumoſities, and hat? 

eftrial ſubſtance in it, the which alcending doth cauic the lead; 
* * 1 


d, 


_ PROBLEMS. | 
Why is milk fit nutriment for infants ? | - 
\ Becauſe it is a natural and uſual food, and they were nou, 
by the ſame in the womb. N N 
For what reaſonare the white meats made of anew milked cow goo 8 
Becauſe milk at that time is very ſpongy, expels many fumoſu.ſ | 
and does as it were purge at that time. x 
Why is the milk nought for the child if the woman uſes cu 
copulation ? g a " 
Becauſc in time of carnal copulation the beſt part of the 1 5 
goes to the ſeed veſſels, and to the womb, and the worſt remain, 
the paps, which doth hurt the child. 5 K 
Why is the milk of brown women better than that of white? 1 
Becauſe brown women are hotter than others, and heat pug 
the milk, and ſo it 1s better. | | '=' 
Why do phyſicians forbid the eating of fiſh & milk at the ſame tine 
Becauſe they produce a leproſy & becauſe they are both phlegmate 
Why have not birds and fiſh milk and paps ? 5 
Becauſe paps wouldWhinder the flight of birds; the fiſh alſo hn 
neither paps nor milk, as Ariſtotle ſaith, but the females caſt mui 
ſpawn, on which the male touches with a ſmall gut, which cad 7 
their kind to be infinite in fucoeſſion. 1 4 
+ Of the Back: "1 
Why have beaſts backs? bo ju 15 
1 According to Ariſtotle, for three cauſes: Firſt, becauſe the bu 
Would be the way and mien, of body, from which are extendedai 2 
1 | ſpread throughout all the finews of the back bone, as it appeaniÞ 
ſuch as are hanged; berauſe when they are in pieces, or with 
Wk! fleſh, the.finews hang whole in the chine or back bone. The ſec 
1 | decauſe it ſhould be a guard and defence for the ſoft part of tif 
þ 
| 
| 
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* 
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body, as of the ſtomach, liver, lights, and fuch like. The thin a 
becauſe it ſhould be the foundation of all the bones, becauſe ve 
ether bones, as the ribs, faſten to the back bone. 15 
Why hath a man above all other creaturesm broad back that 
Lean lie upon, which no beaſt can do. | 1 
Becauſe a broad back doth anſwer abroad breaſt; if therefore am Xt 
mould have a ſharp back like unto a beaſt, that would be an vl 
| ſremly ſhape; & therefore it is requiſite that he have a broad bach 
| Wp hath a man that lieth on his back horrible viſions? 
Becauſe the paſſage or ſign of the fantaſy is open, which 15 
the fore part of the brain, and ſo the fantaſy is deftroyed, and the! 
thoſe viſions follow. Another reaſon is, becauſe when a man lit 
on his back, the humours are diſtributed and moved upward When 
the fantaſy is, which by that means is diſtributed. 
Why is it naught to lie on the back ? 


| 5 
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PROBLEMS. 20% 
cauſe, as the phyſicians ſay, it diſpoſes a man to leproſy, mad- 
„and to an incubus, where you may note that mania, or mad- 


Ouriſ is the hurt or diſturbance of the fore part of the brain, which 
en away, or depravation of the imagination; but incubus, (i. 
tzußg e night ware) is a paſſion of the heart, wherein a man thinks 


mo celk to be ſtrangled in his ſleep, and ſomething lies heavy on his 

ach, which he would put off. 

"oY 4 hy hath the back bone ſo many joints or knots, called ſpon- 

h z by the phyſicians ? | 

if Wor the moving and bending it, without which joints that could . | 

mami be done: and therefore they ſay amiſs that elephants have ls 
ts, for without them they could not move. | 


hite? 1 hy do fiſh die after their back bone is Vurſt? 


"Fa 13 : dacauſe in fiſh the back bone is inſtead of the heart. Nowy the g $ 


t is the firſt thing that lives and the laſt that dies, and therefore 


ic nen the bone is broke fiſh can live no longer. 


gm Sy does a man die ſooner after the marrow is hurt or periſhed ? 

eauſe the marrow proceeds from the brain, which is a principal 

of a man; as appears, fisſt, becauſe the marrow is white like 

brain; and ſecondly, becauſe it hath a thick ſſcin or rind, which 

"oY called aucha has not, and differs from the marrow, becauſe of 
= coverings like the brain, called pia mater and dura mater. 


fo ln 


ſt mas 


Ny have ſome men the piles? 

BT hoſe men are cold and melancholy, which melancholy firſt paſ- 

e {plecn, is: proper ſeat ; but cannot be retained there for 
"—zbudance of blood; for which reaſon it is conveyed to the back 


, where there are certain veins which terminate in. the back, and 


ioc the blood. When thoſe veins are full of the melancholy 
e., chen the conduits of nature are opened, and the blood iſſues 
once a month, like women's terms. Thoſe men who have this 

rc of blood are kept from many infirmities,as dropſoy, plague, &a 
hy are Jews molt ſubject to this diſeaſe ? 


Divines ſay, becauſe they cried at the death of Chrift, Let his g . 


hath / Wod fall upon us and our children: therefore it is ſaidin the pſalms - 
= eercuſſit tot Deus poſteria doci. Another reaſon is, becauſe 
can Jews eat much phlegmatic and cold meats, which breed melan- 
an u ei blood, but it is purged with this flux: A third reaſon is, mo- 
bad cauſes heat, and heat digeſtion ; but ſtrict Jews neither move, 
our, nor converſe with men; beſides, they are in continual fear 

l 15 ' 1 ſhould revenge the death of aur Saviour, which likewiſe breeds 
g — aoldneſs in them, and hinders digeſtion, caufing melancholy blood, 
| lic) Sch is by this means purged out, KY 
when | | C 3 
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if Pg: | Of the Hearr. 

Why are the heart and lungs called lively parts of the body, is 
Latin, ſpirituala membrana ? Ig N 
From the word ſpiritus ; which ſignifies breath, life or ſoul; and 
becauſe the vital ſpirits are engendered in the heart. Vet that i, 
no good anſwer, for the liver and brain might be ſo called, becauſe Ml ® 


te liver giveth nutriment, and the brain ſenſe and life; the conſe. r 


3! ſary, nor abounds in ſuperfluities. 


guence is clear, for the vital ſpirits are engendered in the liver, and 
the ſenſible animal ſpirits in the brain. 


. Why are the lungs light, ſpongy, and full of holes? t 

That the air may the better be received in them for coolling the 
heart, and expelling humours, becauſe the lungs are the fan of the . 
becart: and as a pair of bellows is raiſed up by taking in the air, and ! 
8} fhirunk by blowing it out, ſo likgwiſe the lungs draw the air to cool i 
the heart and caſt it out, leſt through too much heat of the air WF 
drawn in the heart ſhould be ſuffocated. 5 c . 
Why is the fleſh of the lungs white? K 
Becauſe they are in continual motion. | | > 
Why have thoſe beaſts only lungs that have hearts? 8 
\ Becauſe the lungs be no part for themſelves, but for the heat: 
and therefore it were 1 for thoſe creatures to have lu Wh* 
WT; that have no hearts; but nature is never wanting in things neccb WiIF* 


' +, Why do ſuch creatures as have no lungs want a bladder ? 


1M ly for the tempering their food, and therefore they want a bladder 


| | therefore it is compated to thEſun, which is placed in the midſt of 
tune planets, to pour light into them all ; therefore the Pythagore- 


| Heat thereof, 


| | | the left ſide alſo ? 
Ef | the beart doth firſt live, and die laſt? 
| | the beginning and original of life, and without it no part can lv 


; | || there is firſt engendered a little ſmall ſkin, which compaſſcs the ſcech 


: 
| Becauſe ſuch drink no water to make their meat digeſt, but on. ; 
i 
t 


and urine; as appears in ſuch birds as do not drink at all, viz. the 
|| falcon, and ſparrow-hawk. | 
Why is the heart in the midſt of the bady ? __ 

Becauſe it ſhould impart life to all the parts of the body, 20d 


| ans, ſtayling the heavens a great living creature, ſay, the ſun is the 


— 


Why only in men is the heart on the left fide ? * — 
Joo the end the heat of the heart ſhould mitigate the coldneſs of 
|| the ſpleen, for the ſpleen is the ſeat of melancholy, which is on 
Why is the heart firſt engendered ; for, according to Ariſtotle, 
Becauſe, as Ariſtotle ſaith, de juvent. and ſennect. the heart is 


l According to the philoſopher,” of the ſeed retained in the matr'* 


— 
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. ncreof firft the heart is made of the pureſt bloody then of blood 
ny not ſo pure, the liver: & of thick & cold blood,the marrow & brain. 
; 2nd Why are beaſts bold that have little hearts? 
= Becauſe in a little heart the heat is well united and vehement, 
ow and the blood touching it doth quickly heat it, and is ſpeedily car- 
ks: ried to the other parti of the body, which gives courage & boldneſe. 
2 Why are creatures with a large heart timorous, as the hare ? ! 
The heart is diſperſed in ſuch a one, and not able to heat the 
blood which cometh to it, and ſo fear is bred. g =_ 
How comes it that the heart is continually moving? | 


* According to Ariftotle de mortu cordis, and Galen, it is becauſ; 
aud in it there is a certain ſpirit which is more ſubtile than air, which 
colby reaſon of its thickneſs and rarefaction ſeeks a larger ſpace, fill- 
air ing the hollow room of the heart, whereof the dilating and opening 1 
of the heart doth follow: and becauſe the heart is earthly, the 
thruſting and 3 its parts are at reſt, tending down= 
wards, Galen giveth an experiment of an acorn, which if put in- 
to the fire, the Kent diſſolves its humidity, therefore doth occupy 
+. g greater ſpace, ſo that the rind cannot contain it, but puffs it up ä6 
„ and throws it into the fire. The like of the heart; therefore note 
<< chat the heart of a living creature is triangular in a manner, having 
its leaſt part towards the left fide, and the greater towards the right, 
and,doth alſo open and ſhut in the leaſt part, by which means it is ³ 
n in a continual motion: the firſt motion is by the phyſicians called 
ar Diaſtotle, that is extending the breaſt or heart; the other Syſtotle, i 
i. e. ſhutting of the heart; and from theſe two all the motions of i 
the body proceed, and that of the pulſe which phy ſicians feel. it 
Why are great beafts lean? , » | | | 
The natural heat. proceeding from the heart conſumes that na- 
of WF tural humidity, which ſhould be converted into fat. And fof the 
moſt part women are hotter than men, becauſe they have much hu- th 
be midity in them, and a moiſter heat than men. 7% 5 1 
How comes it that the fleſhof the heart is ſo compact & knit together? 
| It is becauſe in thick compaRteg ſubſtances heat is ftrongly re- 
of i ceived and united, as appears in other things. And becauſe the 
* heart with its heat ſhould moderate the coldneſs of the brain, it is ¹ſ 
made of that fat fleſh apt to keep a ſtrong heat. - >." 
How comes the heart to be the hotteſt part of all living creatures? i 
It is ſo compac̃t as to receive the heat beſt, and becauſe it thould || 
is WF itigate the coldneſs of the brain. gd. [4 
Why is the heart the beginning of life? þ | 
It is plain in it the vital ſpirit is bred, which is the heat of liſe: 
„und therefore, according to wo opinion of Auguſt, de different 


1 


/ 


* 
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h: pirit & anima, the heart hath two receptacles, i. e. the right wi 
Ill), the left: the right hath more blood than ſpirits, Which ſpirit is 
geudered, to give life, aud vivify the blood. 1 4 
% Why is the heart long and ſharp like a pyramid a x 
0 i The round figure hath no angles, therefore the heart is roi 


for fear any poiſon, or hurtful matter ſhouldabe rergincd in it; ay 
as Ariſtotle affirms, becauſe. that figure is fitteſt for motiou. „ x 
If How comes the blood chiefly to be in the heart ? ry 
Ml! The blood is in the heart as in its proper or efficient place, whigff 
WIT! Tome attnbute to the liver ; and therefore the heart doth not receii 
ſi}; blood of any other parts, but no other parts of it. | 
I How happens it that ſome creatures want a heart? F 
1 Although they have no heart, yet they have ſomewhat that al 1 
wers it, as appears in cells, and fiſh which have the back Lone wh 1 
AK cad of a heart. as 
Why does the heart bens in ſome creatures when the head is, * 
as appears in birds and hens? 
Becauſe the heart is what lives firſt and dies laſt, and therefor ö 
. 


beats more than other parts. 
Why doth the heat of the heart ſometimes fall of a ſudden, x 
| In thoſe who. have the falling ſickneſs. 
This proceeds, according to Conſtant. from a defect of the ber 2 8 
3:ſelf, and of certain ſmall ſkins with which it is covered, the wh 
| being infected and corrupted, the heart falleth on a ſudden ; a 2 | 
|| ſometunes it happens by reaſon of the parts adjoining, and thercl:W 
- when any venomous humour goes out of the ſtomach, and hurts th 
| Heart and parts adjoining, that cauſes this fainting; the diſpofiru 
ot the heart is known by the pulſe, becauſe a ſwift beating pal 1 
| | ſhews the heat of the heart, and a ſlow beating one denotes cab 
neſs. Therefore a woman that is in health has a ſlower and wab Y 
1. or pulſe than a man, as ſhall appear hereafter. 


1.0 Of the &TOMACH. _ 
For what reaſon is the ſtomach large and wide? p 
Becauſe in it the food is firſt, concocted or digeſted as it were! po 
pot, to the end what is pure ſhould be Geared from them wid 
is not, as Ariſtotle ſaith, and therefore according to the quart: * 
of the food the flomach is enlarged. | | 
How comes it that the ſtomach is round: FS 
Becauſe if it bad angles and corners, as Conſtant, ſays, food voll | 
remain in them and breed ill humours, ſo a man would never va 
agues; which humours nevertheleſs are evacuated, lifted up, aol 
| conſumed, and not hid in any ſuch corners, by reaſon of the round 
q neſs of the ſtomach. 


How comes the ſtomach to þe full of lues ? 
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3 Ariſtotle ſaith, becauſe the ſiue vs can be extended and en- 
ed, and ſo is the ſtomach when it is full; but when empty, it is 
a together, and therefore nature provides thoſe ſine ws. 
low comes the ſtomach to digeſt ? 


it and 
is ci. 


2 
- 


01 ccauſe of the heat which is in it, and comes from the parts ad- 

:; ang, i. e. tlie liver aud the heart. For we ſee in metals, the 
of the fire takes away the ruſt and droſs from iron, the ſilver 
4 tin, & gold from copper; that by digeſtion the pure is ſeparated 

which the impure. Digeſtion is of four forts, according to phyſicians. 


ccarW or what reaſon doth the ſtomach join the liver? | 

WB: cauſc the liver is very hot, and with its heat helps digeſtion, 
Aa provokes appetite. . 

at ny are we commonly cold after dinner? | 

one i ecauſe then the heat goes to the ſtomach to further digeſtion, 

bo the other parts become cold. N | 

is of, WW iy is it hurtful to ſtudy ſoon after dinner? 

ecauſe when the heat labours to help the imagination in ſtudy, 

es from digeſting the food, and that remains uudigeſted, fo 

people ſhould-walk ſome time after meals. 


refor 


cs coals, aſhes, and ſuch like? 


her ccauſe ſuch are the humours of the ſtomach, ſuch a nutriment 
win  dclire ; and becau'e women with child have corrupt humour 
; a Wc fore they deſire the like thing. | 
clo o cometh the ſtomach ſlowly to digeſt meat? | 

ts 11-0: cauſe it ſwims in the ſtomach. Now the beſt digeſtion is in 
zfitia 


ton of the ſtomach, the fat deſcends not there; ſuch as cat 
pu eat are very ſleepy, by reaſon digeſtionis hindered. 

a by is all the body worſe when the ſtomach is uneaſy ? 
auſe the ſtomach is knit with the brain, heart, and liver, which 
he principal parts in man; and therefore, when it is not well, 
others are evil diſpoſed. Another anſwer is, that if the firſt 
ſtion be hindred, the others are alſo hindred ; for the firſt di- 
jon 18 the beginning of the infirmity that is in the ſtomach, 
hy are young men ſooner hungry than old men? 
oung men do digeſt for three cauſes; firſt, for growing, then 
be reſtoring of life, and laſtly for converſation of life, as Hip- 
| WE and Galen do fay ; elſe we anſwer, that young men are 
vou and dry, and therefore the heat doth digeſt more, and by con- 
wan ence they deſire more. 
„by do phyſicians preſcribe that men ſhould eat when they have 
ound ppetite ? | | 8 
becauſe mucl} hunger and emptineſs will fill the ſtomach with 
ghty humours, which he draws into himſelf inſtead of meat; 
ch do cally appear, becauſe that if we faſt over night we hav 


low comes women with child to have an inordinate deſire of 
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aan appetite to meat, but in the morning none. That is there 
a token that the ſtomach is filled with naughty humours, and 
pecially its mouth, which is no true filling, but a deceitfu! 
And therefore, after we have eat little our. ſtomach comes to Wi 
gain ; _—_— the proverb is, one morſal draweth down anothe 

or the morſel having made clean the mouth of the tonal 
doth provoke the appetite. - 
Why do phyficians preſcribe that we ſhould not eat too ay 9 
at a time, but by little and little? 
Becauſe when the ſtomach is full, the meat doth ſwim in it, whis 
is a dangerous thing. Another reaton 3 is, that as very green wod 
doth put out the fire, ſo much meat choaks the natural heat a 
puts it out ; and therefore the beſt phyſic is to uſe temperance * 
eating and drinking. 1 
Why do we deſire change of meats according to the change af 
times; as in winter, beef, pork, mutton ; in ſummer light meats 
veal, lamb, 8 * 
Becauſe the complexion of the body is altered, and changes vi 
cording to. the time of the year. Another anſwer is, that this poi 
ceeds from the quality of the ſeaſon, because the cold winter du 
cauſe a mor becauſe the ſtomach and belly is hotter 2 
winter by reaſon of the compaſſin cold, as Hippocrates and a 
ſtotle doth teach. G ; 
Why is it that the meat we eat ſhould not be as hot as pepſt 

* and ginger ? 

* Becauſe hot meat doth burn the blood, and diſpoſe it to a lei 
ſy. So contrariwiſe, meat too cold doth mortify, and _ but 
blood. And our meat ſhould not be over ſharp, becauſe it proct * 
eth old age, and too much ſauce doth burn the entrails, and proct 1 
eth often drinking, as raw meat doth ; and over ſweet meats I \ 
conſtipate and cling the vains together. ( 
Why is it a good cuſtom to eat cheeſe after dinner, and pu" 
after all meat? "WP | 

Becauſe cheeſe, by reaſon of its earthlineſs and thickneſs, teu 
eth down towards the bottom of the ſtomach, and ſo putteth don 
the meat, and the like of pears., Note, that new cheeſe is bettt 

than old, and the old dry soft cheeſe is very naughty, and proci 1 8 
eth the headach, and ſtopping of the liver; and the older the wo 

Wuöereupon it is ſaid, that the cheeſe is naughty, and digeſte:i 

things but itſelf, | 

Why be nuts good after fiſh? and the verſe i is, 

After fiſh nuts; after fleſh cheeſe. _ 
Becauſe it is of a hard digeſtion, and doth ly putrify and. 
rupt ; aud nuts help digeſtion, because they be ſomewhat hot; 
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iſonous ſometimes, and nuts are a remedy againit p..*. | 33 | 
they ſhould be of a clear ſtony water, aud aot of a cold ſtand. 
uddy water, & ſhould be ſo in wine & parſle y, & fo it hurteth leaſt. 
Thy is it un holeſome to ſtay long for one di aiter another, 
o cat of divers kinds of meat. | | 
nothe WWW cauſe the firſt begins to digeſt when the laft is eaten, and fo 
to geſtion is not equally made, and therefore the meat digeſted 
WM octh to corrupt. But yet this rule is to be noted touching 
0 m der of meat, that if there be any diſhes whereof ſome are light 
geſtion, as chickens, k d, veal, foft eggs, and ſuch like, theſe 
s ſhould be firſt eaten? but, groſs meats, as veniſon, bacon, beef, 
= ed pork, hard eggs, and fried eggs, ſhould be eaten laſt, And 
eat f ealon is, becauſe that it they ſhould be firſt ſerved and eaten, 
auce were digeſted, they would hinder the digeſtion of the others; 
he light mats not digeſted would be corrupted in the ſtomach, 
nge kept in the Romach violently, whereof would follow belching, 
cats g, headach, bellyach, and great thriſt. And by conſequence 
= cry hurtful too at the ſame meal to drink milk and wine, be- 
ges ogg they diſpoſe a man to a leproſy, 
13 PV hich is beſt for the ſtomach, meat or drink? "ad 
dug drink is ſooner digeſted than meat, becauſe meat is of greater 
tter e ance, and more material than drink, and therefure meat id 
| Wc to digeſt, . / 
y is it good to drink aſter dinner? i 
Ec cauſe the drink ſhould make the meat readier to digeſts, For 
per be Gd with fiſli or fleſh without liquor, then boch the pot 
Wt he mcat is marred. The ſtomach is like uato à pot which doch 
_ ct, and therefore phyſicians do counſel to drink at meals. 
hy is it good to forbear a late ſupper ? 
rc: cauſe there is no moving or ſtirring after ſupper, and ſo the 
ts cis not ſeat down to the bottom of the tomach, but remaineth 
Wi gclcd, and ſo breeds hurt; and therefore a light aud ſhort ſup- 
peu 1s beſt, as the old verſe doth ſhew. 
Lo comes ſome men to evacuate clear meat? - 
tene reaſon of the weakneſs of nature and expulſion ; which diſ- 
r is called Leinteria. 15 
Of the BLoop. . 


an \ hy is it neceſſary that every liviug thing that has blood have 

oro a liver? q 153024 | 

1 According to Ariſtotle, becauſe the blood is firſt made in the 

Wer its ſeat, and is drawn from the ſtomach by certain principal 
ins, and fo engendered. | 

For what reaſon is the blood red? 

Furt, It i like the part in which it was made, i. e. the liver 
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is very cold, and lying fo in the ſtomach binders digeſtion. 
much kurt the tomach ? h 


Ivy to ſwell, and in ſome ſort the bloody flux; ſecondly, it hinden 


| cauſes the partsof the body to drawn the meat raw to them, which 
[iy ||| ſcendbeforcitis digeſled; butafter ſupperit is good to ſir, by reaſon 
F | the food may go to the bottom of the ſtomach. 


fore Avicen ſays, ſuch as neglect this exerciſe fall into inflammati- 


them, which would breed agues if they ſhould remain in it. Avical 


PROBLEMS. © | 
32 r enen it 18 likewiſe ſweet, becauſe it is well digeſted au 
coucocted; but if it have a little earthly matter mixt with it that 
makes it ſomewhat ſalt, as appears in Ariſt. lib. meteor. 
How comes women's blood to be thicker than men's ? 
Their coldneſs thickens, binds, -congeals; and joins it together, 
How comes the blood to all parts of the body through the liver, 
and by what means? | 
Through the principal veins, as the veins of the head, liver, &þ 

to nouriſh all the body. ; ; | 
Of the Uzixe. 

How doth the urine come into the bladder, ſeeing the bladder isſhut? 
Some ſay by ſweating, and it ſeems to be true. Others ſay it 
comes by a {mall ſkin in the bladder, which opens and lets in the 
urine, Pheephylack ſays, urine is a certain and not deceitful meſ. 
ſenger of the health or infirmity of man. Hippocrates ſays, that 
men make white urine in the morning, and before dinner red, but 
after dinner pale, & likewiſe after ſupper; for there is divers colour, 
How doth the leproſy proceed from the liver ? 


Becauſe it doth greatly engender in the brains, and breed the fil. 
liug fickneſs and apoplexy. þ | 


Why is it hurtful to drink much cold water ? 
Becauſe one contrary doth hinder and expel another; for water 


Why is it unwholeſome to drink new wine, and why doth it very 
One reaſog is, it cannot be digeſted, therefore it cauſeth the be 


making water; but to drink good wine is wholeſome. 
Why do phyſicians forbid us to labour preſently after dinner ? 
For three reaſons: Firft, becauſe motion hinders the virtue 2nd 
power of digeſtion; 2dly, becauſe {tirring immediately after dinner 


often breeds ſickneſs; and 3dly, becauſe motion makes the foodde- 
we ſoon after incline tg ſleep, therefore ſhould walk a little, that 


Why is it good to walk before dinner? . » 
It make a man well diſpoſed, fortifies and ftrengthens the natur- 


al heat, cauſing the ſuperfluity in the ſtomach ts deſcend ; where- 


on of the heart, 3 
Why is it wholeſome to vomit, as ſome ſay ? a 
Becauſe it purges the ſtomach of all naughty humours, expelling 
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35 
Vs, a vomit purges the eyes and head, clearing the brain. 
2 How come os ſtrengthen the ſtomach & the digeſtive faculty. 


Becauſe in ſleep the heat draws inwards, and helps digeſtion; but 


"a 


hen weawake the heat remains, & is diſperſed throughout the body 


Of the Gar and SyLEEN. 
How came living creatures to have a gall ? | | 
ecauſe cholerie humours are received into it, wich through their 
idity help the guts to expel ſuperfluities, alſo it helps digeſtion. 
How comes the jaundixe to proceed from the gall ? 
The humour of the gall is bluiſh and yellow, therefore when its 
pres are topped, the humours cannot go into the ſack thereof, 
t is mingled with the blood, wandering throughout all the body, 
d infecting the ſkin. | 


ther, 
liver, 


Ke. 


ſhut? 
ay it 
1 the 


mel. Why hath not a horſe, mule, aſs, or cov: a gall ? 
chat Though thoſe creatures have no gall in one place, as in a purſe 


but [WF veſſel, yet they have one diſperſed in ſmall veins, 


How comes the ſpleen to be black ? | 

It is occaſioned by a terreſtrial and earthy matter of a black col- 
Ir, as Ariſtotle ſays. Another reaſon is, according to phyſicians, 
e ſpleen is the receptacle of melancholy, and that is black. 
Why is he lean who hath a large ſplecn ? : 

Becauſe the ſpleen draws much water to itſelf, which would turn 
fat; therefore contrariwiſe men that have but a ſmall ſpleen are fat. 
Why does the ſpleen cauſe men to laugh, as ſays Iſadorus, we 
gh with the ſpleen, we be angry with the caul, we are wiſe with 
e heart, we love with the liver, we feel with the brain, and ſpeak 
th the lungs; that is the cauſe of laughing, anger, love, wiſdom, 
ech; & feeling proceeds from the ſpleen, gall, liver, lungs, & brain? 


'r? The reaſon is, the ſpleen draws much melancholy to it, being its 
and Noper ſeat, the which melancholy proceeds from ſadneſs, and isthere 
inner Inſumed, and the cauſe failing, the effect doth ſo likewiſe. And 
hich the ſame reaſon the gall cauſes anger; for choleric men are of- 
Ade. angry, becauſe they have much gall. For the better under- 
eaſn ending of this, note that there are four humours in man, to wit, 


pod, choler, phlegm, and melancholy; each has its particular re- 


es to the gall; but of a cold and dry humour melancholy is engen- 
ed, and goes to the ſpleen; of a-cold and moiſt humour phlegm 
engendered, and goes to the lungs for its reception, or (as phy- 
tans ſay) to the ſpleen; but the blood, which is the moſt noble 
mour, is engendered in the liver, which is its proper place. 
Of Carxar CorvLiaTion. EP 
Why do living creatures uſe carnal copiſlation ? 
ecauſe it is the moſt natural work that is in them to beget their 


ptacle. Of a hot and dry ſubſtance choler is engendered, which 
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like, for if copulation were not, all procreation had ſunk ere y 
What is this carnal copulation ? 

It is a mutual action of male and female, with inſtruments or 
ed for that purpoſe to propagate their kind; and therefore din 
ſay it is a fin to uſe that act for any other end. | þ. 

Ho is this action good in thoſe who uſe it lawſully & modem 
Recauſe, ſays Avicen and Conſt. it eaſes and lightens the hy! ; 
-gclears the mind, comforts the head and ſenses, and expels mel 
ly. Therefore, ſometimes through the omiſſion of this act, 4 
ness of fight doth ensue, and giddineſs; beſides, the ſeed of mn 
tained above its due time is converted into ſome infection: hun 
Why is immoderate carnal copylation hurtful ? 7 
Becauſe it deſtroys the ſight, dries the body, and impain i 
brain; often cauſes fevers, as Avicen and experience ſhew; it (li 
tens life too, as is evident in the ſparrow, which, by reaſon of ii 
ten coupling, lives but three years. 7 

Why doth carnal copulation injure melancholy or choleric »il 
eſpecially thin men ? IJ 

Because it dries the bones much, which are naturally s. 

the contrary it is good for the phlegmatic and sang uine as 4" 
8ays, because they abound with that «ubſtance which by rata 
-neceſſarily expelled. Though Ariftotle affirms, that every fa 
ture hath but little seed, because the subſtance turns too fat, 
Why don't female brute beatts, covet carnal copulation aſta 
be great with young ? * IF 
Because then the womb or matrix is ſhut, & also defire doth it 
Why ſhould not the act be used when the body is full? Ki 

Because it binders digeſtion, and it is not good for a hung f 

ly, because it weakens him. « | 

Why 1s it not good after a birth ? | 

Because then the pores are open, and the heat disperses ti 

the body, yet after bathing it cools the body very much. 

Why is it not proper after vomiting or looseness ? *" 

Because it is dangerous to purge twice in one day; but vl 

in this act, the reins and guts are purged by the vomit. i 
Why are wild beaſts furious when they couple, as appears "ln 
which bray; and harts who are mad almoſt, as Hippocrates 1 
Their blood is kindled with defire, and nature also labours 
pel superfluities in them, which dispose to anger and madness: i 
fore the act done, they are tame and gentle. 

Why 1s there such delight in the act of venery ? | 

Beeause this act is a base and conternptible thing in itself 

much that all creatures would naturally abhor it, were 
pleasure iu it, aud therefore nature readily uses it, that all $19 
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ng things ſhould be maintained and kept. #4 
Way do ſuch as uſe it often take leſs delight. in it than thoſe 
o come to it ſeldom ? | | 

WT or three reaſons: Firſt, becauſe the paſſages of the ſeed are over 
ee and wide, therefore it makes no ſtay there, which would 
ſe the delight. 2dly, Becauſe that through often evacuation. 
re is little feed left, therefore no delight. 3dly, becauſe ſuch, 


the 1 cad of ſeed, caſt out blood undigeſted and raw, or ſome other 
20 1 ery ſubſtance which is not hot, aud therefore affords no delight. 
of * hetller can this carnal copulation be done by the mouth, ſo that 
nuts nay conceive thereby, as ſome ſay of pigeons, that by kiſſing 


y doit, &conceive. Some ſay that it is true in the weaſel oremine? 
ccording to Ariſtotle, it is falſe; for though pigcons do kiſs by 
beak, yet they do not couple this way, or conceive. And be- 
ble the weaſel carries his young ones from place to place in his 
ccd, they are of that opinion; wherefore Ariſtotle ſays, whatever 
* in at the mouth is conſumed by digeſtion, and if the ſeed 
 "IBuld go in at the mouth then that would be conſumd by digeſ- 
n. The major part is plain, the concluſion doth hold in Davii. 


Of the Sezp of Max or BeasrTs. 

How, and of what cometh the ſeed of man ? 

BASEL bcre are divers opinions of philoſophers and phyficians on this 
t. Some fay it-is a ſuperfluous humour of the fourth digeſtion 

ers ſay, that the ſeed is pure blood flowing from the the brain, 

WW coctcd and whitened in the teſticles; and ſome again ſay it is 

ſuperfluity of the ſecond or third digeſtion; but becauſe ſweat, 

ec, ſpittle, phlegm, choler, and the like, Ariſtotle ſays, the ſeed 

Wl ways the ſuperſluity of the laſt nutriment, that is of blood diſ- 

ed throughout the body, and comes chiefly from the heart, li- 
and brain: an argument of this is, becauſe thoſe parts are great 

weakened by caſting ſeed, and therefore it appears that carnal 

pulation is not good. But ſome think this to be true by over 

cement practice in this act; but if moderately uſcd, it is very 

oleſome, as was ſaid before. 'F | 

WV hy is a man's ſeed white, and a woman's red? 

Wt is white in man by reaſon of his great heat and quick digeſti- 

tes becauſe rarified in the teſtiales; but a woman's is red, becauſe 

is te ſuperfluiry of the ſecond digeſtion, which is done in the 


1 of its 


s thr ; 


geſted blood, and ſo bath its colour. 


oth the ſced of a man come from the parts of the body, or from 
e humours ? f | 


dome say from the parts of the body, and that we prove because ö | 


5% 


fer. Or clſe we may ſay, it is becauſe the terms corrupt the un- 1 


SECRETS 


nouriſhment cannot be converted into blood, a great part where | 


| 3a health, and of thirteen years old, seldoni before; nay, some 4. 
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we find a lame man begets a lame child; and if the father ha; 
ſcar, the child has one also, as Ariftotle alledges, Lib. de Air 
which could not be if the seed did not fall from the parts of vl 
body. Some say it comes from the humours, by reason it is ni 
of the laſt nutriment, and that is no part but a humour. As if 
lameness or scars, that proceeds from the imaginatioa of the mother. 
the time of carnalcopulation, as Ariſtotle saith, Lib. de Generat.anin lM 
How comes the imagination of the mother to bring fori h a bl: 
moor, as Albertus Magnus reports of a queen, who, in the a8 
copulation imagined a black being printed, and in her ſight ? 4 
Avicen says, the imagination of a fall makes a man tall, rd 
imagination of a leprosy makes a man a leper. So in this the in 
agination is above the forming power, and therefore the child H 
followeth the imagination, and not che power of forming and ly 
ing, because it is weakeſt, 7 
Doth the man's seed enter into the subſtance of the child? 
The seed of both father and mother go into the 8ubſtance of tv 
child in the womb, as cream gocth into the subſtance of the ch« 
Yet this opinion doth not seem to be of force, therefore, acc 
to our author and other, philosophers, we say the seed doth vc 
into the subſtance of the child; and it is proved thus, because i: 
$9 the matter and th. xſficient cause ſhould be all one which : 
gainſt the philocopher. The consequence is good, because the 4 | 
is the efficient cause of the house, and there fore is not tlie mati 
cause of the child. This is proved another way: As there is t A 
telf same material cause of the nouriſiment and generation, 2 Wi 
Animal, so we have our being and noariſhmegr of the same matte} 
but the secd cannot bg the material cause of nouriſhment, accord 
to Averrois, therefore not of the being: and as hoth seeds are fu 4 
up in the womb,'s that of the man disposeth and prepares the wa 
man's to receive the ſorm, perfection, or soul; which being cow 5 
it is converted into a humidity that is breathed out by the pon 
of the matrix. | | . 
How comes females to have monthly courses? 15 
Because they are cold in respect of men, and because all tin 


14 


. * 


turns to menses, which are monthly c pelled; I mean every won 
tempered women have them not at all. 

For hat reason do they not come before thirteen ? | 
Because young: women are hot and digeſt all their nourifumen 
therefore have them not before that age. | \ 

For what reason do they leave off at about fifty? 

Some answer, that old women be bazren, and therefore thi 
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hath e but a better - anſwer is, that then nature is weak in them, 
\nirg therefore they cannot expel them by reaſon of weakneſs; there 
ef oe great ftore of immundicities bred in them, which lies in a 
is : this makes them troubled with coughs and other infirmities. 


As ' ſhould refrain their uſe at thoſe times. 

other hy have not breeding women the menſes ? | 
| N jecauſethat then they turn into milk, & into thenouriſhment oft he 
H ; forifa woman with child have them, it isa ſign ſhe will miſcarry. 1 
act of Thy zre they termed menſtrua, from the word menſis, a month? If 
ecauſe it is a ſpace of time which meaſures the moon ad#ſh2ends 


rath courſe in 29 days, and 14 hours. Now the moon hath dominion 
the inf moiſt things, & by reaſonthe menſes are humid, they arecalled 
ld ben ſes profluvium ; for moilt things1ncreale&decreaſeasthe moon does 
we ay do they continue longer with ſome” than others, as with 


fix or ſeven, but commonly with. all all three days ? 
he firſt are colder, therefore they increaſe moſt in them, and 
equently are longer in expelling; other women are more hot, 
therefore they have fewer, and are foon expelled. 
WV hy are terms retained before they run? : 
Wome ſay in the matrix or womb; but Averrois ſays, the mate 
= the place fer generation, and that thoſe terms further not 
bs ration avall. Therefore, he aſſerts, that there are certain veins 
he oe the back bone which retain. them; ſign of which is, thofe 
en-at 'that time have great pains in their back. f 
Whether are the menſes which are expelled, aud thofe which the 
d is engendered of, all one? 5 | 
o, becauſe the one is unclean and unfit for that purpoſe, but the 
"Tr very pure and clean, therefore fitteſt for generation. | 
re ffn i} hy doth thoſe got with child when they have the terms upon 
bring forth weak and leprous children? - | 
gecauſe they are venomous : ſo the cauſe appears in the effet Ki 
Ph loſophers ſay, the effect carrieth the likeneſs of the cauſes 
refore ſuch a child muft needs be ill difpoſed of body. © ! | 
hy hath not women theſe at one and the ſame time, but ſome 
the new moon, ſome in the full, and others at the wage? 
By reaſon of their ſeveral complexions; and though all women 
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1 
reſpect of men) are phlegmatic, yet ſome are more ſanguine than F | 
ers, ſome more choleric; and as months have their quarters ſo have 
omen their complexions, the firſt ſanguine, the ſecond choleric. 
e of a ſanguine complexion hath her terms in the firſt quarter, a 
oleric in the ſecond, a melancholy in the third, and ſo in the reſt. 
Why have the ſanguine theirs in the firſt quarter? | 
Becauſe, ſaith Galen, every ſuch thing added to ſuch a thing 
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doth make it more ſuch ; therefore the firſt quarter of the moo 
inereaſeth blood in a ſanguine complexion, and then ſhe expells it, 
How do they come at the end of the month ? 
Becauſe moſt women then are phlegwatie, and the laſt quarter i, i 
phlegm, Or elſe it proceeds from defect, and there fort cold work, Wi 
then to multiply the matter, and fo multiplied, is then cxpelled. 

ow happens pain and grief at that time ? \ f 
Becauſe it is like the pain of the ſtranguary, in making wet 
drop by drop; for the ſtranguary, by reaſon of the drink 1) digeſt, 4 
ed, offends the ſubtile paſſage of the urine, as happens after bath. | 
ing; fo the menſes, undigeſted and of an earthly ſubſtance, hun 
the paſſage by which they go. 2 
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Why do women eaſily conceive after their menſes ? © 
| Becauſe the womb being cleanſed, they are better prepared forf | 
conception. | 3 
Why do women look pale when they are upon them ? 
Becauſe then the heat goes from the outward parts of the body 
to the inward, to help nature and expel their terms, which depn. 
vation of heat,doth cauſe a paleneſs in the face. Or elſe it is be. 
n cauſe that flux is cauſed of raw humours, which when they mu 
they make the face colourleſs. r | 
a Why-do they at that time abhor their meat? 
Becauſe nature labours more to expel their terms than digeſt, and 
therefore if they ſhould eat, it would remain raw in the ſtomach. 
Why are ſome women barren and cannot conceive? 
According to phyſicians, for divers reaſons: firſt, becauſe it pro- ll 
eeeds ſometimes of the man, who may be of a cold nature, fo hu 
ſeed is unfit for generation; ſecondly, because it is wateriſh, and { 
WS i! doth not ſtay in the womb; thirdly, by reaſon the ſeed of them both 
bas not alike proportion, as if the man be melancholy and the wo WWF 

man ſanguine, or the man choleric and the woman phlegmatic; for WW 
it is evident in philoſophy, that the agent and the patient ougit 
to have the ſame proportion, elſe the action is hindered. 
Why do fat women ſeldom conceive with child? 3 
: Becauſe they have a ſlippery womb, and the ſeed will not ſtay Wi 
in; or elſe becauſe the mouth of the matrix is very ftrait, and the 
1% ſeed cannot enter in, or if it does, it is ſo very flowly that it grow! Þ 
cold in the mean time, ſo is unfit for generation, and is diſſolved 
into a fleſhy ſybſtance. | | 
ny do thoſe of very hot conſtitutions ſeldom conceive with child? 
HBecauſe the feed in them is extinguiſhed or put out as water cal 
jato the fire; therefore we find that women who vehemently de- 


* 
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mom By reaſon of divers ſeed, which corrupt and ſpoil the inſtruments 
xells it, Nef conception, for it makes them ſo ſlippery that they cannot retain 
ed. Or elſe it is becauſe one man's ſeed deſtroys another, ſo neither, 


arter is ¶ : good for generation. Albertus ſays, the beſlthing to help conception 
| works iſ to take the matrix of a hare beat topowder, aud ſo put intodrink. 
led. Vhy have ſome women long & ſlender children, & others ſhort &thick ? 
Becauſe, as Galen and Averrois ſay, the child it formed according 
o the dimenſions of the womb: wherefore, becauſe ſome women have 


| 


water 
digeſtl. long anc narrow womb, their children are long and ſlender, others 
bath. Wa the contrary, ſhort & large, thereforetheirchildreabe ſhort & thick. 


For why doth a woman conceive twins? 
According to Galen, becauſe there are ſeveral cells or recepticles 
n the womb, wherefore they may naturally have fo many children 
t once as there falls ſeed in thoſe cells: there are three ia the right 
de and three in the left: in the right fide boys are engendered 3 1% 
the left girls: and in the midf of theſe cells or chambers there 
ano her, where the ancients aſſert hermaphrodies tobe engender= 
d; ifa woman ſhould have, more than 2 children at once, it ſhould | 
de rather miraculous than natural. 1 
Why are twins but half men, and not fo ſtrong as other men? 
By reaſon the ſeed wich ſhould have been for one is divided in- 
o two, and therefore they are weakly, and in truthdonot live long. 
Of HErMAPHRODITES. | 
How are hermaphrodites begotten ? | 
There are 7 cells in the womb, 3 on the right fide, 3 on the left, 
od a 7th in the centre, into which the ſeed falls; an hermaphrodite i 
Ws ſaid tobe begotten in this manner, becauſe nature doth always 
end to that which is beſt, therefore ſhe doth always intend to be- 
et the male, and not the female, becauſe the female is only forthe if 
male's ſake: therefore the male is ſometimes begottenin all itsprin- 
Neipal parts: and yet through the evil diſpoſition of the womb and 
object, and inequality of the ſeeds when nature cannot perfect and 
end the male, ſhe brings forth the female too. And therefore the 
atural philoſoper ſays, an hermaphrodite is impotent in the privy Wl 


hunt 


ſtay parts of man, as appears by experience. | | | „ 
| the — doth not nature diſpoſe in him two ſecret parts of man; or 1 

"OW two of a woman: but one of a man, and one of a woman ? | pH 
ved Becauſe nature / ſhould then make one of them in vain; but that is a- . " 


gainſt the philoſophers, who ſay that God & nature makenothingin vaia ö 


* Is an hermaphrodite accounted a man or a woman? | 'Y 
7 It is to be conſidered in which member he is ſitteſt for the act of 1 
a copulation ; if he be fitteſt in the woman's, theꝶ it is a woman, if 

i the man's he is hn. 1 
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Should he be baptized in the name of a man or a waman ? 
In the name of a man, becauſe names are given ad platicum, ai 
therefore he ſhould be baptized-according to the worthieſt 2. 
becauſe every agent is worthier than its patient. 4 
Shall he ſtand in judgment in the name of a man or a woman? 7 
According to the law he ſhould firſt ſwear, before he be adm 1 
ted to judgment, which ſecret part he can uſe, and fo is to be aol 
mitted according to the uſe ond power of that part. 7 
Of monsTERS. 4 *S 1 
Doth nature make any monſters ? 
She doth, for if ſhe did not, ſne would then be deprived of bel 
end. For of things poſſible ſhe doth always propoſe to bring foi 
that which is moſt perfect and beſt; but in the end, through thee 
vil diſpoſition of the matter, and influence of ſome ſpecial cone 4 
lation, not being able to bring forth that which ſhe intended, ft : 
brings forth that which ſhe can. As it happened in Albertus tiny 


* 


hen in a certain village a cow brought forth a cow half a n« Wi 


ii then the countryman ſuſpecting a ſhepherd, would have burnedli 6 
UD with the cow; but Albertus, being ſkilful in aftronomy, ſaid, 4 

| tdis did proceed from a ſpecial conſtellation, and fo delivered i 
il '| "ſhepherd from their hands, 


hearts there be two men. 


ter, when there is too much matter, then he is born with a g 0 


i || ſome part tos little, or leſs than it ought to be. 


| | | mother, ſome to both, and ſome to neither? 


| bil on. Albertus gives an example, and faith, that there was on a ting 


1 . begotten and brought forth, which had a face like a hog ; and 
cording to thisMivers ſorts of monſters are brought forth. 


Be they one or two ? 
Ariſtotle ſaith you moſt look into the heart, and if there be inf 


Why is a man born ſometimes with a great head and fix fing 
on one hand, or with four ? 


Ariſtotle ſaith it proceeds of ſuperfluity and abundance of na 


head, or ſix fingers; but if there be want of matter, then there; 4 


Of Inranrts. 
Why are ſome children altogether like the father, ſome like fl 


If the ſeed of the father do wholly overcome that of the mobel 
the child doth wholly reſemble the father; but if the mother'sp 
dominate, then it is like the mother; but if he be like neither, thi q 1 F 
doth happen for many cauſes ; ſoactinies through the four qua 
ties, ſometimes through the influence of ſome heavenly confella8l 


ln good conſtellgtion for begetting of hogs, and a child was the 


Why are children oftner like the father than the mother? 
That proceeds of imagination of the mother in the act of co 
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on, and therefore, by reaſon of the ſtrong imagination in the 


m, ai of conception, the children get the diſpoſition of the father; 4 
1 | 


ppeared before of the queen which had her imagination on a 
WE. i. moor, aud ot an Ethiopian queen, who brought forth a white 
nan? d, becauſe her imagination was upon a white colour; as is ſeen 
aan, acob's {kill in caſting rods of divers colours into the water when 
be a ſheep went to ram. b | | 
oy doth children ſometimes reſemble more the grandfathers 
great grandfathers than their parents ? 
Becauſ. the virtue and force of the grandfather is grafted in the 


of Ut of the begetter, and it may be ſaid that ſometimes it doth 
: forced of the ſiniltude of the nutriture, and then the child is form- 
the ey the ſimilitude of the grandfather, | 

orte, by doth children, according to the common courſe and uſe of 


re, come out of the mother's womb in the ninth month. 
becauſe the child is then fully perfect, oc elſe becauſe ſome be- 
| planet doth reign, as Jupiter, who is a friend of nature; for ac. 
ling to aſtronomers, he is hot and moiſt, and therefore doth 
per the malice and naughtineſs of Saturn, which is cold and 
and therefore for the molt part children born in the ninth 
c are healthful, 

y do children born in the eighth month for the moſt part die 
be inf ky ; and why are they called the children of the moon? 
ccauſe the moon is a cold planet, which has dominion over the 
. 5 . and cherefore doth bind it with its coldneſs, which is the cauſe af 
each. 


d, ſhe 
tim 


a M. 


1edi 0 
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by doth a child cry as ſoon as it is born? 

ccauſe of the ſudden change from heat to cold, which cold doth 

there its tenderneſs. Another reaſon is, becauſe the child's ſoft and 
er body is wringed and put together, coming out of the nar- 

and ſtraight paſſage of the matrix, and eſpecially the brain be- 

moiſt, and the head preſſed and wrinkled together, is the cauſe 

ſome humours do diſtil by the eyes which are the cauſe of tears 


molle weeping, The divines ſay, it is for the tranſgreſſion of our 
rs fathers and original ſin, 

er, th hy doth a child put his finger into his mouth, when he cometh 
r quib into the world? 

ella WP <caule that coming out of the womb he cometh out of a hot 
at and entering into the cold puts his fingers into bis mouth 


want of heat, 

ow doth a child come into the world out of the womb ? 

e cometh forth with the head forward ; for if he ſhould come 
h the thighs or arms he would kill himſelf and the mother. 


Of the Youxs Oxs in the Woms, 
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44 PROBLEMS, 

How is the young one engendered in the womb ? ö 
The firſt fix days the ſeed hath the colour of milk, but in thet 
days following a red colour, which is near unto the G1ſpoſitiony 4 
fleſh, and then is changed into a thick ſuſtance of blood; but in i 
days this ſubſtance is made ſo thick and ſound that it is able ton 
cive ſhape add form, becauſe a fluid or running ſubilance beep | 
en till its birth. And now it is governed every month by 4 
plenets, Beotius tells us elſewhere. |; 

Doth the child in the womb void excrements or make water! 
No, and the reaſon is; becauſe he hath the firſt digeſtion which 
is in the ſtomach : he receives no food by the mouth, but it cond 
to him at the navel; he therefore makes no urine, but ſweats, whit 
at beit is but little, and is received in a ſkin i in the matrix, andg 
its birth is caſt out. 
Why doth the child come out of the matrix eaſily after (ere 
eight, or nine months? 
Becauſe, ſaith Galen, when the fruit is ripe, then the ligame 
are broken, and ſo it falls out. 


Of AzorTiox and untimely Bix ru. 

Why do women that eat unwholeſome meats eafily miſcam 

Becauſe it breeds putriſied ſeed in them, which the mind abi 
ring doth caſt it out of the womb, as unfit for the moſt noble ſu 
which is adapted to receive the ſoul. 

Why doth wreftling or leaping cauſe the caſting of the ai 
ſome ſubtile women uſed to do on purpoſe ? 

The vapour is burning, and doth eaſily hurt the tender ſubſtan 
of the child, entering in at the pores of the matrix. Alberts A 
if the child be near delivery, lightening and thunder will kill 

Why doth thunder and lightening rather cauſe young van 
than old to miſcarry ? » 

Becauſe the bodics of young women are fuller of pore, 
Nender, and therefore the lightening ſooner enters into their bl 
but old ones have a thick ſkin, well compaRed ; therefore the 
ours cannot enter ? be 

Why doth much joy cauſe a woman to miſcarry ? 4 705 


Becauſe in the time of joy a woman is diſtitute of heat, a 1 0 
che miſcarriage doth follow. 

Why do women eaſily miſcarry when they ate firſt wich cli 
VIZ. the firſt, ſecond, or third month ? 
As apples and pears eaſily fall at firſt, becauſe the knots and 
ments are weak, ſo it is of a child in the womb. 

Why is it hard to miſcarry when they are come to the midl 
their time, as three, four, five, or fix months? 

Becauſe then the ligameuts are flronger and well fortilich 
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Ok divers MaTTEtRs. bo, 
\ thet y have ſome women greater grief than others in child. beo- 
firio WS three reaſons; firſt for the largeneſs of the child, ſecondly, the. 
ut in! ife being unſkilful; and thirdly, becauſe the child 18 dead, and 
ble nec be bowed. For the contrary cauſes ſome have ieſs pain. 
fecnel AY by bas not a man a tail like a beaſt ? 
by 2 cauſe a man is a noble creature, whoſe property is to fit : ſs 
4 = cannot that has a tail. 


Ly do ſuch as keep hot houſes expel the heat of the furnace 
r with cold water than hot? | 

reaſon they are contrary qualities, which work ſtrongly one 
iſt the other, therefore the heat is eaſier expelled from the ſtone, 
Thy doth hot water freeze ſooner than cold? | 
uſe hot water is thinner, and gives better entrance to the froſt, 
Thy is every living thing dull after copulation ? 
reaſon the act is filthy and unclean; and ſo every living erea- 
abhors it; when men do think upon it they are aſharaed & ſad. 
by cannot drunken men judge of taſtes as well as ſober ones? 
auſe the tongue being full of pores and ſpongy, it receives 
moiſture in it, and more in drunken men than in ſober ; there- 
he tongue (though often drinking), is full of bad humoursz 
decauſe it is ſo, the faculty af taſte is rendered out of order 
fore through the thickening of the mean, i. e. taſte itſelf, duk 
by drunkards is not preſently felt, for to a due feeling it is ſ 
cite to have a due proportion of the mean. And by this is al- 
derſtood why drunkards have not a perfect ſpeech then. 
hy have melancholy beaſts long ears; and why are not thoſe 
wiſe for the moſt part that have long :ars, but thoſe otherwiſe, 
ſhort ones ? #Þ SETS 
he ears proceed from a cold and dry ſubſtance called a griſtle, 
h is apt to become a bone; and becauſe melancholy beaſts do 
nd with this Kind of ſubſtante, they have long ears. 
ow comes the other to be half witted ? 
Wc cauſe the minds and ſouls follow the bodies, for if the ſenſes. 
body be ſubtile, the ſoul exercises subtile operation, as well 
= 4 as ſpeculative, and the contrary is in a groſs body. 
on 4 ow is the intellectual ſoul jomed to a child in tht wothb of the 
er; and how does the man who begets it make the matter apt 
fat to receive the ſoul ? 
ines says, that into a subſtance sufficiently disposed and made 
od doth infuse the intellectual soul; and St. Auguſtine says 
he. The soul in creating is infused, and infuſing is created. 
hy do hares ſleep with their eyes open? | 
cause they have their eyes ſtanding out, and their eye lids ſhort, 
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Me never quite ſhut. Another reason is, they are timorow 
nd, as a safeguard to themselves, ſleep with their eyes open. 

Why dont crows feed their young till they be nine Gays old? 

Because seeing them of another colour they think tRey are of 2 
nother kind; meanwhile God feeds them with heavenly de w, as the 
Psalmiſt e He who doth give beaſts their fo , and young 
crows, which call upon him. | 

Why are ſheep and pigeons mild coluthies? 

Because they want galls, which ſtir ater: £955, 

Why have birds their ſtones inwards ? 

Becauseif they wereoutward they would hindertheir Ayin g & lightnes 

How comes it that birds dont piss ? 

Because that superfluity which would be converted into urine is 
turned into feathers, for there is much moiſture in the feathers. A 
nother reason 1s, they are in continual motion, thereivre moiſture 
in them 4s dried up by atr or wind. 

How comes long eggs to be a gn and cause of the male, and 
flat ſhort eggs of the female? 

Hippocrates ſays, it is the property of heat to aſcend from the 
centre to the circumference of cold. Therefore if there be any long 
eggs, it is a ſign they have a great heart, and therefore paſs i ute 
the ſubſtance of the male, for in every kind the male is hotter than 
the female, as philoſophers ſay. If the eggs be ſhort and flat; ii 

is a ſign the heat is ſmall and undifperſed, and goeth into the sub- 
ſtance of the female. 

How do we hear better by night than by day ? * 

Becauſe (as Ariſtotle faith) there is a greater quietneſs in the 
night than in the day, for the fun doth not exhale the vapours by 
night, but it doth in the day, therefore the mean is more fit than 
ready, and the mean being fit, the motion is better done by it, which 
is {aid to be done by a ſound. Another reaſon is, there are motions 
of the air and ſounds in the day more than in the night, which hin- 
ders one another: in the night there is a filence which is oppoſite 
to ſound, and oppoſites put one againſt the other ſhow the better. 

For what reaſon doth a man laugh Tooner when touched in tie. 
arm pits than in the other parts of the body? 

| Becauſe there is in that place a meeting of many ſinews and the 
mean we touch (which is the fleſh) is more ſubtile there than in o- 
ther parts, and therefore a better feeling. And this is true if that 
place be touched not too roughly, if you do fo, then there is not 
that delight; when a man is moderately and generally touched there, 
the ſpirits that are there difperſed run into the face, and thence it 
cauſes laughter. | 
How comes wood burnt to be converted into black coal, and 
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43 
me burnt iato a white ſubſtance ? RA 
u B. cauſę be wOod before it was burnt was moiſt, and fo after burn. 


> getteth heat accidentally : and that heat is not able to conſume 
che moiſture of the wood, and therefore remaineth ſome after 
he burning, which is converted into a black ſubſtance, becauſe the 
umidity of the wood was ſlimy, and could not altogether be con- 
med by the fire. But à bone of its own nature is cold and dry, 
aving but ſmall moi Aure in it, which the burning doth wholly con- 
me, aud ſo accidentally the body waxeth White. 
Why do ſome women love white men and ſome black? 
There are two anſwers : ſome women have a weak ſight, and 
ch delight in black, becauſe white doth hurt the fight more than 
lack. The ſecond rcaſon is, becauſe like delight in the like; but 
me women are of a hot nature, and ſuch are delighted with black, 
ecauſe blackneſs doth follow heat. Others are ot a cold nature, & 
heſearedelighted with white, becauſe cold is the mother of whiteneſs, 
Why do men willingly fleep after labour ? 75 ' 
Becauſe that through continual moving the heat is diſperſed to 
the e external part of the body, which after labour is paſt, is gather- 
| together to the internal parts of digeſtion, there to digeſt ; and 
om digeſtion vapours do riſe from the heart to the brain, which 
{top the paſſages, by which the natural heat ſhould be diſperſ- 
to the external part; and then the external parts being cold and 
sub. ick by reaſon of the coldneſs of the brain, fleep is eaſily procure 
And by this it appeareth, that ſuch as cat and drink too much 
lcp much and long, becauſe there are great {tore of humours 
che d vapours bred in ſuch perſoas, which cannot be digeſted and 
nſumed of the natural heat. | Gs 
Why are ſuch as ſleep much evil diſpoſed and ill coloured? 
hich Becauſe that in fleep much moiſture is gathered together, which 
not be conſumed, but is expelled in taking, and fo doth covet to 
hin- out through the ſuperticial part of the body, and eſpecially it 
orts to the face; & therefore is the cauſe of a bad colour, as it ap- 
arethin ſuchas be phlegmatic, & whodelire more ſieep than others 
** Why doth it appear unto ſome in theic flee> that they cat and 
nk ſweet things? * | | 
4 the Pecauſe the phlegm drawn up by the jaws doth diſtil and drop 
in o- che throat, and this phlegm is after a ſore {weat, and therefore 
that ſeemeth ſo to them. : | 
Why do ſome dream in their ſleep that they are in the water and 
here PVed, and ſome that they be in water and not drowned : and 
8 doth happen eſpecially in ſuch as are phlegmatic ? | 
The reaſon is (as Ariſtotle ſaith) becauſe the phlegmatic ſubs 
bee GU buy to the high parts of the body, and then they think 


/ 
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; the water and drowned; arid when that ſubſtane- draw 
eth unto the internal parts, then they think they eſcape. Anothe 
reaſon may be overmuch repletion and drunkenneſs ; aud therefor, i” 
when a man is overmuch filled with meat, the fumes and vapoun 
aſcend and gather together and therefore they think that they an 
drowned affd ſtrangled ; but if they cannot aſcend ſo high, tha 
they ſeem to eſcape. þ 

May a man procure a dream by an external cauſe ? 

Ariſtotle holdeth that it may be done, if a man do ſpeak fot 
at a man's ear, and awake him, then of this ſtirring of the ſpiri 
there are thunderings and buzzings in the head, and ſo dream d 

that. And ſo some men have dreams by a divine revelation, whe 
it pleaseth God to send any. a 

How many humours are there in a man's body? 

Four, whereof every one hath its proper place in a man's body 
The firſt is choler, which phyſicians call ſtava bilis, as is plactd! 
the liver. The gecond is melancholy, called atra bilis, whose gta 
is in the spleen. The third is phlegm, whose place is in the heal 
The fourth is blood, whose place is in the heart. 

What condition & quality hath a man of a sanguine complexia! 

He is fair and beautiful, he hath his hair for the moſt part smontk 

he is bold, he retaincth that which he bath conceived ; he is ſhane 
faced, given to maſic, a lover of sciences, liberal, courteous, al 
defires no revenge, 0 1 

What properties do follow a phlegmatic complexion ? 

They are dull of wit, their hair never curls, they are seldom wn $ 
thrifty, they are very much given to ſleep, they dream of thing ; 
belonging to the water, they are fearful, covetous, given to hy _ 
up riches, are weak in the act of venery. 

What properties do follow the choleric man ? - 

He is . and angry, quarrelſome, given to war, pale colon 


cd and unquit; drinks much, fleeps little, and deſires much tue co = 
pany of women. a 47 
What properties do follow the melancholy man ? | 170 
le is vnquiet, brown in complexion, his veins hidden, he eat T+ 
little, and digeſteth Icſs ; when he dreameth, it is of dark confuit Wi 
things; he is ſad, fearful, exceeding covetous and incontinent, 6 | 
leſs he bridle his affections. | * 
What dreams do follow theſe complexions ? W 


Pleaſant'merry dreams do follow the ſanguine complexion, f. 
ful dreams the melancholy, the choleric dream of children, fight Th, 
and fire, and the phlegmatic dream of water. And this is the f & 
ſon why a man's complexion is ſaid to be known by his dream 


What is the reaſon that if you cover an egg over with (all # 
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et it lie in i a few days, all the meat within is conſumed? _ 
"Thc great dryneſsof the ſalt doth conſume the ſubſtance of the egg: 
hut in ſand ſome ſay they maybe kept aslongas the mariners do pleaſe 
I Why is the melancholy complexion the worſt of all? 
VS Becauſe it is the dregs of the blood, which is an enemy to mirth, 
ad fartheſt from the beginning of man's life, and bringeth old age 
ad death, becauſe it is cold and dry. Re . 
Why is the pblegmatie for the moſt part dull of wit? 
Becauſe that the vivacity of wit proceedeth of heat, ſo of col 
e contrary, which they are ſubjeQ unto, ®. 
Wherefore doth it proceed that ſome men die with extreme joy, 
d ſome with extreme grief? > 1 
Over great joy doth overmuch heat the internal parts of the body, 


49 


an 
ner 


ling a man dieth . 

Why hath a man ſo much hair on his head?  _ * 
The hair of the head proceedeth of the vapours which ariſeth 
om the ſtomach, and aſcend to the head, and alſo of the ſuper- 
ities which are in the brain; and thoſe two paſſing thrgugh the 
es oſ the head are converted into hair, by reaſon oſ the heat and 


& hath more brains than other creatures, and alſo more ſuperflui- 
s in the brains, which the brain expelleth, it followeth that he 
th more þair than other creatures. | | 

How many ways is the brain purged, and other hidden places 
the body ? | | 

Four; the watery and groſs humours are purged by the eyes, 
lancholy by the ears, eholer by the noſe, & phlegm by the hair. 
What is the reaſon that ſuch as are very fat in their youth are 
danger to die on a ſudden ? 

Such have very ſmall and close veins, by reason of their fatness, 
that the air, and the breath can hardly have free courſe in them; 
g thereupon the natural heat wanting ſome refreſhment of the 
is put out, and as it were quenched. _ 

Why do garlic and onions grow after they are gathered? 

It procecdeth of the great humidity which is in them. 

Why do men feel eold ſooner than women ? 

cauſe that men being more hot than women, have their pores more 
en,& therefore the cold doth ſooner enter into them than women. 


n and children? 


They are cold, and therefore the pores are ſhut up, and not ſo 
en as in youth; and therefore the inteRing air doth not penetrate 


% 


d overmuch grief doth drown and ſuffocate the heat, the which 


yneſs of the head. And becauſe a man's body is full of humours, ' 


Why are not old men 80 much ſubject to the plague as young 
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ſo ſoon as when they are open, as in youth, by reaſoy of heat, 
| Why do we caſt water in a man's face when he ſwooneth ? 
Becauſe that through the coldneſs of water the heat may runy 
| the heart, and ſo give ſtrength. 
Why are thoſe waters beſt and more delicate which run toward 
the ſun-riſing ? ) 5 | 
- Becauſe they are ſooneſt ſtriken with the ſun beams, and mad, 
pure and fubtile, becauſe the ſun hath them long under him; an 
dy that means takes off the coldneſs and groſs vapours which the 
gather from the ground they run through. . | 
Why have women ſuch weak ſmall voices ? 
Becauſe ther inſtruments and organs of ſpeaking, by reaſon the 
are cold, are ſmall and narrow ; and therefore receiving but littk 
air, cauſeth the voice to be ſmall and effeminate. * 
Whereof doth it proceed that want of fleep doth weaken thy 
brain and the body? &, | 
| Much watching doth engender choler, the which being hot, doch 
Cry up and leſſen the humours which couſerve the brain, the head 
and other parts of the body. 
How doth it proceed that vinegar doth ſtench blood? 
It proceedeth of its cold virtue, for all cold naturally is binding 
and vinegar being cold hath the like property. 
Why is the ſea water ſalter in ſummer than in winter? 
It proceedeth from the heat of the ſun, ſeeing by experien 
that a ſalt thing being heated becometh more ſolt. 
How do men live longer in hot regions than in cold ? | 
Becauſe they may be more dry, and by that means the natur 
heat is, better conſerved in them than in cold countries, becauſc li 
cold doth extinguiſh the heat. N 6 
hy is well. water ſeldom or ever good? 
All water which ſtandeth ſtill in the ſpring, and is never heat 
by the ſun beams is very heavy, and bath much earthy matter ui 
aud therefore wanting the heat of the ſun is very naught. 
Why do men fleep better and more at caſe on the right 6 
than on the left ? 2 Sas 8 
© Becauſe when we lie on the left, the lungs do lie upon and cos 
the beart, which is on that fide under the pap. 
No the heart, the fountain of life, heing thus occupied © 
hindered with the lungs, cannot exerciſe its own proper operati0 
as being overmuch heated with the lungs lying on it, and there 
wanting the 3 of the air which the lungs do give it, ln 
the blowing of àᷣ pair of bellows, choaked and ſuffocated; but} 
lying on the right ſide theſe inconveniences are avoided. 


How del it proceed that the holding of the breath doth cn 
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exing to ceaſe? 1 FOB: 
Becauſe the holding the breath doth heat the internal parts of 
un une body; and this heat cleanſeth away the vexation, being nothing 
ſe but a cold air within the body. | 8 ** 
What is the reaſon that old men ſneeze with difficulty ? 
Becauſe that through their coldneſs their arteries are very nar- 
»w and cloſe, and therefore the heat is not. of force to expel the 
; adi 14; for I think ſneezing is like the combat in the air made by 
thei nder, which is cauſed by heat and cold. | | 
 M\Why doth a drunken man think that all things about him doth” 
rn round ?. | | 
Becauſe the ſpirits which ſerve the ſight are mingled with vap- 
urs, fumes, and the wine: and then the overmnuch heat cauſeth the 
ye to be in continual moving z and the eye being round, cauſeth 
things about it to ſeem to go round. | 
low doth it proceed that bread, which is made with ſalt is ligu- 
r than that which is made without it, conſidering that ſalt is 
ry heavy of itſelf? en 
Although bread is heavy of itſelf, yet the ſalt dries it, doth make 
45 light by reaſon of the heat which it hath, which heat doth dry, 
aua the more heat there is in it the better the bread is, the lighter 
d more wholeſome for-the body. 0 2 * Ie 
Why is not new bread good for the ſtomach? | 
2cauſe it is full of moĩſtueſs, and thick, & hot vapours, that do cor- 
pt the blood, & hot bread is blacker than cold, becauſe heat is the 
ther of blackneſs, and becauſe the va pours are not gone out of it. 
Why doth lettuce m#ke a man ſlebp? 


Becauſe they engender groſs vapours. 1 


. 


Why do the dregs of wine and oil go to the bottom, and thoſe 
honey ſwim uppermoſt ? | 178 

Becauſe the dregs of wine and oil are earthly and not purged be- 
re, and therefore being of the nature of earth do go to the bot- 


the bee, & there in ſume ſort putrified & made ſubtile; and by that 
ans that which remains is light & hot, & therefore goes upwards. 
hy do cats and wolves eyes ſhine in the night & not in the day? 
The eyes of theſe beaſts are by nature more cryſtaline than the 
es of other beaſts, and therefore ſhine as they do; but the bright. 
ſs of the ſun doth hinder them to be ſeen in the day time. 
[nat is the reaſon that ſome men when they ſee others dance do the 
de with their hands & feet, or by ſome other geſture of the body. 
The anſwer is, becauſe the fight having carried and repreſented 
to the mind that action, and judging the ſame to be pleaſant and 
< 5 2 | a ? L 


m; but honey is a liquor which cometh from the ſtomach & belly 5 
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delightful, and therefore deſiring it, the imagination draweth Wi 
likeneſs of it in conceit, and ſtirs up the body by the geſturet 
Why do much fleep cauſe ſome to grow fat and lome lean ? 
Thoſe who are of ill complexion, when they ſleep, do cod 
and digeſt the ſperfluities of that they have eaten, and therefore MW 
come fat. But ſuch as are of good complexion, when they 
are much more cold, and ſo digeſt leſs, * 
How and for what cauſe do we ſuffer hunger better than t 
When the ſtomach hath nothing to conſume it conſumeth WW 
plilegm and humours which it findeth moſt ready and moſt at h; 
and therefore we ſuffer hunger better than thrift, becauſe the | 
hath nothing to refreſh it withal. 
Why doth the hair fall after a great ſickneſs? 
Ip a long. fickneſs, as an ague, the humours of the head are drie! 
through overmuch heat and therefore wanting nouriſhment thez{ 
How döth the hair of the eye-brows grow long in old men! 
Becauſe that through their age the bones of the eye lids aretl 
by reaſon of the want of heat, and therefore the hair doth g 
there, by reaſon of the rhumes of the eyes. 'The like doth hap 
ſuch as imagine much,becauſe that with their heat they draw upt 
humours tothe fore part of the head, where the imagination is 
How proceedeth gaping ? | 
Of groſs vapours which occupy the-vital ſpirits of the head 
the ſenſes are cold, making them ready to ſleep. 
What is the reaſon that ſome flowers do open with the ſunria 
and ſome with the ſun ſctting? | 
Cold doth cloſe and'ſhut as Fath been ſaid, but the heat of the 
doth open and enlarge; ſome do compear the ſun to the ſou! ol 
body; for as the ſoul giveth life, and when it departeth, Ce«:1 
loweth; ſo the ſun doth give life, and vivicate all things ; the 
bringeth death, withering and decaying of all things, 
Why do grief cauſe men to grow old and grey? | 
Age is nothing elſe but a dryneſs and want of humours in 
body; grief then cauſeth alteration, and altcration heat, and i 
dryneſs ; age followeth immediately, and 22 5 
Why are gelded beaſts weaker than ſuch as are not gelded! 
Bzcaulc they have leſſer heat, & by that means leſſer force & iet 
Df AD 
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HY. is it efteemed in the judgment of the molt wile | 
y } * hardeft thing to know a man's ſelf. 
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is becauſe nothing can be known} its form and perfection ean- 
e found; to know the form and perfection of a man's ſelf, as 
es unto the philoſopher, is a matter hard enough, and a man, 
xe authority of Plato, either is nothing, or it he be any thing. 
nothing but his ſoul, Or, is it becauſe it cannot be done by 
; (8 cd action, and to reflect and look unto himſelf is a token 
hc is ſeparated by the fleſh : for he who would kndw himfe'f 
= be drawn from ſenfible affections; and how hard this is no 
s ignorant of? Or, it is becauſe a man liveth by underſtand- 
But the underſtanding of a man cannot conceive himſelf, buy 
the underſtanding of Gaſes which is very hard. FE 
hy was Socrates eſteemed the wiſeſt of all Greece by Apollo, 
chat by the opinion of Ariſtotle he was converſant and but:- 
ly about morality, and nothing about nature? 
hether it is becauſe it is more expedient for the commodity 
ſe of men to live well than to contemplate; or becauſe it ſeem- 
> Plato that he has uſually profeſſed of him every where, L 
one thing that I know nothing. | 


is it that men eſpecially contend and ſtrive in things of wit? 
becauſe they think that other things which are called goods 
e power of another, as the gifts of the body are nature's, and 
al and worldly goods are ſubje& unto the rule of fortune; 
ff it cometh to paſs, that every man can eaſily ſuffer himſelf 
overcome in ſuch things, as things not happening through 
Mt or occaſion, but they think wit to be in their own power. 
is becauſe they think that the goods of the mind do excel 
th der goods, and therefore do think it a thing moſt natural to 
0 jd for that which is moſt excellent? Or, is it becauſe it is a 
= diſeaſe of all men, as it feemeth unto a certain wiſe man, 
pry mn doththink himſelf more learned than he is, & therefore 
ere to perform that which he believeth without ſtudy & labour 
by do men ſay that philoſophy is naked? * 
is becauſe truth is naked, and that there needs no colour of 
when we hand a matter of truth; tor it belongeth to ſophiſ- 
d diſpute of terms when the ſincere truth is ſought. Or, is 
wuſe they do not play the philoſopher well, which ſeck phi. 
y for gain and aribition, and not for herſelf ? Or, is it becauſe 
uld be void from all worldly affections who defireth to en- 
ur himſelf in the ml of philoſophy; for Ariſtotle doth ſay 
dul is made wiſe by reſt and quietneſs. And it were eaſy 
uſophers to become rich if they would, as it appeateth by 
de of Thales . | 
hy do men deſire to be 11 in memory after their death, aud 
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therefore ſome make pyramids, ſtatutes, images, and divers others 
kens and monuments which they build and leave behind them! 

It is becauſe all things as ſeem unto Ariſtotle, do deſire to an 
cipate of ſome perpetuity and divine being as much as they ca 
and therefore, if they cannot remain in nature and being, yet th 
endeavour-at leaſt to continue in the opinion and conceit of mg 
Or elſe hath cuſtom brought it in ſo, to ſtir up ſuch as come ate 4 
to the end they ſhould not degenerate from their parents. 

What 1s the cauſe that mens? deſires grow without meaſure aby 

vrtunc's goods? 

It is becauſe natural deſires, as Seneca ſaith, hw an end, and {y 
deſires which proceed of falſe opinion have no where to end. 

Why do poets always aſſign and appoint ſome wiſe men to 
familier with princes ; as Homer doth Neſtor with Agamemtia 
Euripides, Tireſias with Creon: Hefiodus, Prometheus with J 
ter; and Maro, Achates with Aneas ? 

It is becauſe that by the law of nature, as Plato Joth ſay, 
dom and power doth direct our actions to one end, and to d 
the ſame thing, love it, and ſcek it. 

Why doth Homer, when he makes mention of ambaſſadon 
always of the embaſſy of a commander in bare words:? * 

It is becauſe'it is the duty of ambaſſadors to declare the beni 
of the commander, and pit his ſentenoe in execution; and then 
it is certain he ſhould add nothing; or elſe it is becauſe thee 
mandment of him who doth rule, that is of a wiſe man, is put 
good order, and is preſumed to be moſt perfect? Ando then J 
there ſhould be nothing changed, but his degrees and "_ 
are to be judged abſolute and perfect. „ 

Why doth Ariſtotle uſe exceeding brevity in moſt hard mati 

Whether becauſe it is the cuſtom of wiſe men to load their tel 
with ſentences, or elſe to the end that he would be obſcure, to 
and keep off rude wits from reading of his works, as it ſcemel 
the expoſitors: or whether it is becauſe that in a hard matte 
in a matter of truth many words are ſuſpected, becauſe that! 
doth confift 1 in a few words; or is it becauſe it Loss to the 
men in many words there is error often committed. 
Why do famous men, in any ſcience, when they do err i 
matters, err more dangerouſly. than thoſe which are less famol 

It is because that such, truſting ta the hear of their own v! 
dran far from their own senses, & therefore muſt needshe dec 
Avicen may serve for a proof of this, who. for all his fame 0 
= loſophy, said, that a man might naturally be brought forth 
earth. And that great famous Averrois, who-thought that? 
might conceive with child in a bath, without knowledge d 
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ny is a man, being eadowed with reason, the moſt unjuſt of 
0 ant living creatures ? 

cu It is because man only is deſirous of honour, so it comes to pass 


et iet every one covets to seem good, and yet naturally ſhun labour, 
pugh he attaius no virtue by it; os else it is because the nature 
a sophiſter is rather to seem than to be and not seem: but very 
do attain to true virtue. 
Why do some in their youth beget girls, and in their middle age 
zen old beget boys? 
delt is because the seed waxeth cold in such as use carnal copula- 
l. dn too ofteu, aud therefore in their middle age, when they grow: 
n to ed, their seed is hotter, and so produceth males. | 
moo VV iy have children or boys pleasure in the act of venery, seeing 
n ey do not cat forth seed. i 
dis, as the philosopher saith, because there is certain ticklings | 
75 the lettiag out of the spirit of breath, as it is in such as are of 
0 e by caſting forth seed, 95 
ſhy have those leaſt pleasure who els act of copulation often? 


or, WB y often uſing carnal-copulation the spirit and seed doth increase 
aas cold, therefore not so itching or tickling,which is of delight 
ban Wuy doch immoderate copulation do more hurt than immoder- q 
Im letting of blood ? MN 
te It is because the ſeed is fullerof spirit and antennas; bets FR 0 
put led and prepared for the nature of the body than the blood, for il 


cos Galen, the seed is the cause of the lubitantialparts of the body, | 
uu of it the body grows and is nouriſhed, And he who is hungry 1 j 
ort more by taking away of bread than flour, ſo the body is | i 


nat re weak enced by taking away ſeed than by evacuating blood. A 
cir hat is the reaſon those that have a very long 22A cannot bes 
e, ur children? | 
ni I: is because the geed in going a long diſtancg . 5pirit doth 
itte eathe it out, and therefore it is cold and unfit for generation. | 
nat WAVY ity do such as are corpulent caſt forth little seed i in the act of | 
, the WP pulation, and are often barren ? - bs 
I is because the seed of such goes to nouriſhing of the body; ;forlf 
err i e same reason corpulent women have but few menses. 1 
Fmo0 How comes women prone to venery in the summer time, 1 | 
n wit en in winter? f 


dee) It is because at that time * teſticles hang 1 and are much 
weil ebler than in winter 3 or else because hot natures beeome lively; 
ra man is hot and Are a woman cold and moiſt and therefore i in 
zat? mmer the Rrennth of men decays, and that of women increases, 


ede grows lielier by the bcaclit of the contrary dan Aud " 
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for the same reason some beaſts of a cold nature lie in dens and 
holes, and through the frigidity of the air receive litile or no nouri 
ment but revive again when heat comes. | 
| How comes man to be the proudeſt of all living creatures ? 
Whether is it by reason of his great knowledge, or that (as the 
Philosophers say) all intelligent beings having underſtanding, no- 
| thing remains that escapeg man's knowledge in particular; or it is 
because he hath rule over all earthly creatures, and all things seem 
to be brought to his arbitrament: Or, ſhall answer, that the pride 
of man proceeds from his not knowing himſelf; for truly would 
he remember that he is but duſt and aſhes, came naked into the 
| world, born to earn his bread by the ſweat of his brow, and after 
born to die, he would abhor pride. 
| How comes one man to underſtand one thing and do another! 
It is because there is in the ſame ſcience contrary things; or be- 
| cauſe the office of the mind is to reach at many things, and the ap- 
petite tends to only one; and ſo a man chiefly lives by underſtanding 
| & reaſon, but beaſts are governed by appetite, anger, and pleaſure, 
| Why do men fay that a woman's firſt counſel ould chosen: 
I!” Becauſe. (as we ſee in things that want reason) their actions and 
” motions are guided to their proper ends by a superior power; for 
I think that is very true which is said, that there is a Providence 
I” which puts into a diſhoneſt heart the defire of honeſty, and in x 
{ r man the defires of wealth, as far as ſufficient. So à woman's 
| underſtanding, though ſhe knows not the reaſon of good and evi, 
is ſometimes directed by an infallible truth to take ſome things is 
hand; but ſome things they undertake of themſelves are to be let 
| alone as weak, and ſubject to many errors. 

3 How comes it that women.deſire to go fine, and deck themſelve 
rather than men, N 

It is becauſe by nature they are imperfgR, ſo they endeavour to 
| ſupply their haperfections by art; or elſe it is becauſe they want 
the beauty of the mind, to ſtudy to adorn their bodies. 
How comes if that a tall man is ſeldom wife ? 
By reaſon the largeneſs of his body proceeds fm exceſs of heat, 
and abundance of humidity. Some wiſe men think the perfection, 
| accompliſhment, arid goodneſs of the operation is perfected by dry- 
neſs, which doth always go and increaſe till it brings us to our end; 
| for the conſtitution of the body originally ſpruag Tom the laſt hu- 
midity, but the yehemence and execeſs of heat overflows the judg- 
0 ment, and hinders quietude. | 
j Why is a multitude of princes. or ru 
| 
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1 It is becauſe if the government ſhouid dwindle into tyranny it 
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n of rulers ſeldom regard the good of the public. Hence 
t proceeds, that if once they difagree, grgat evil is likely to befal 
he commonality : it is eaſier for one man to be welt given than many: 
n the government of many there wants no ſtrife, debate, and envy. - 
Vherefore it is juſtly ſaid, that a multitude of rulers are naught ; 
or which reaſon let there be but one prince at a time. | 
Why have beaſts their hearts jn the middle of their breaſt, and 
an his inclining towards the left fide ? 
It is becauſe it ſhould moderate the cold on that ſide; for Arif. 
tle ſays, man hath only the left fide cold. Or it is, as phyſicians ſay 
cauſe it ſhould give place to the liver, which is on the right fide. 
Vhy doth a woman love that man beſt who had her maiden-head ? 

It is becaule that the matter doth covet a form or perfection, ſo 
oth a woman the. male. Or it is by reaſon of ſhamefacedneſs: for, 
; Plato ſaith, ſhamefacedueſs doth follow love. Or it is becauſe 
at the beginning of great pleaſure doth bring a great alteration in 
he whole, whereby the powers of the mind are much delighted,and 
ick & reſt immoveable in the ſame; Heſiod adviſes tomarry a maid. 
How comes the night in full moon to be ſomewhat warm, fince 
according to the mathematicians) the moon is cold by night? 

Whether it is becauſe the opmion of the peripateties ought to be 
referred, which ſays, every light heats in that reſpect it is reſſacted.ſ 
Ho comes the night in autumn colder than in ſpring? 
It is berauſe the air is very thin, and bodies that are r: zrified are 
vil, ry apt to receive heat or cold, as it is eaſily ſeen iu water, for water 
in Neated doth ſooner freeze than cold, becauſe it is, rarthed by heat. 
let Now are bodies ſooner hurt with cold i in autumn than in ſpring ? 

t is becauſe the bodies which are accuſtomed to cold do in ſpring | 
ves Fc <ive heat, and therefore the moving or mutation is natural, and 

t ſurpriſing. But in autumn they haften from heat to cold, not 
r to Neing accuſtomed, and without any means. Galen ſays, nature doth 
ant Not endure ſudden things, 

How comes hairy people to be more e Iuffful than othiers] ? | 
Becauſe in. them is ſuppoſed great ore of excrements and ſeed, 
philoſophers aſſert, 

How comes it that men who-have ſmall heads are naturally an- 


Iry- and tally. 
nd; WW Becauſe when the head is little, (the brain is ſo of courſe) the 
hu · Neat of the heart cannot be moderated by the heat of the brain, as 


dg- ought to be, and anger proceeds of the nn of the blood a- 
ut the Heart through ſome vexation. 

th? Low comes the fundament ofa manto cloſe after he hath made water? 

y it Becauſe the air runs preſently to fill that which is Enpty, and 
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ſo the parts of the body are altered by the coldneſs of the air, 
which cauſes trembling. a 

Why have ſome men died through grief, ſome through joy, bu 
more through anger ? | | 

Becauſe joy cools the very inward guts, grief or ſorrow 6 (uf. 
focate and choak the inward parts and cool the outward, but ange 
heats both while heat remains; life and nature doth ſo too, becaul 
the ſoul is counted the life and natural heat. 

k 1 doth the voice change in people when they begin to han 
eed? / | 

It is becauſe that heat is the beginning of veins and blood, a 
Ariitotle ſaith againſt the phyſicians ; and thereupon it raiſech that, 
ſ becauſe the change of the excrements of ſeed is made in the high. 
e ſt part of the body the voice being above makes it manifeſt. Ani 
thereupon it is that the voices both of men and women do chang 
when they begin to have ſeed. | 

How comes it that when a pot full of boiling liquor is ſeething 
yet the bottom is cold. | 

It is becauſe the hot vapours aſcend upwards, and therefore, wha 
the uppermoſt water is hot, the bottom at the ſame time is cold, by 
reaſon of the coldneſs of the water adjoined into it. 

Why is the grain which we find in the ants? holes and gather 
in ſummer time, gnawed at one end? 

It is becauſe they are directed of nature to gnaw and conſune 
that end where the virtue of feeding. is, for fear it ſprout again; 
leſt by the ſprouting and growing they ſhould be deprived of ti 
nutriment belonging neceſſarily unto themſelves. » , 
bl Why do children, love their mother-more frequently than ther 

'* father? SN ; 
. It is, becauſe they take great pains with them, or becauſe of the 
great certainty which they have of themſelves, as Ariſtotle ſaith. 
Why is not the father as well beloved of the ſon, as the ſons 

of the father? # 1 

It is, as the wiſe men say, because love does not go back war 
but always forward; because love doth by nature serve such 2 l 
to continue the kind; whence it comes to pass, that our naturs 
deſire neglecting things paſt, looketh to things to come. Or, it! 

(as the philosopher saich) becauee the father hath somewhat d 

his in the son, the son nothing of his in the father. G 

Why are aſſes more nimble, as the proverb is, when they 40 
young, than at'any other time ? 

- Whether it is because their nature and conſtitution being meli 

choly from the beginning, it is requiſite there ſhould be a temp® 

ance with the recompence of contrary qualities; for melancholy] 
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ature is cold and dry, but when they are young they are hot and _ 
noift, This alſo we see in melancholy children; they which in 
heir childhood are of great wit, and before it be looked for are of . 
rreat wisdom, insomuch that yen may hope and promise any thin | | | 
n time to come, whoſe art nevertheleſs, in progress of time doth ith 
ecay and fade. Be therefore (saith the Greek) naught, to the 
pd thou mayeſt live, for the nature of such is moſt ſhort. 

Why is there no aſſes in Pontus and Scythia ? 88 
It is becauſe their nature is moſt impatient of cold, as philoſo- 
hers do ſay. 43 
Why are clergymen and women moſt covetous? 
It is becauſe the habit of virtue is bred of many actions, and e 
herefore, ſeeing that prieſts want wives and children, they are no 
ays forced to ſpend their goods, and yet are accuſtomed to take 
d receive, and ſo become covetous; for as the philoſopher doth 
y, ſuch as every man's actions are, ſuch he doth become. The 
ature of woman (as we have often ſaid) is imperfect, and there- 
re they think it impoſſible fully to ſatisfy themſelves; they ga: 
zer together and keep that by which means they may help their 
rhe Med; and by induſtry aud art they covet to get that which nature 
„ies not give them. And for the ſame reaſon (I ſuppoſe) old 

en give themſelves to covetouſneſs; for wanting, arfd being deſti- 
cred te of helps by age and nature, they grip after the goods of for- 

ne, that with them they may provide for themſelves againſt all 
une ants. ; | ; ri 
in; Why do wounds grieve leſs in war than ont of war:? 
ue tis becauſe the powers of the ſoul bend another way; for ks 

e philoſopher doth ſay, if our mind be ſtrongly fixed on other 
ther tters, we do not ſee thoſe things which are before our eyes; or 

ether it is by reaſon of anger, which, as wiſe men ſay, doth heat 
dee internal and external part; and Ariſtotle affirms, with the heat 
e foul works all things; and therefore it happens that the angry 
an grows but ſlowly after his wound, and therefore doth alſo leſs 
eve and heat. th | 
Why do we wonder at an eclipſe of the ſun and moon, and not 
all the generation of plants and beaſts by ſeed ? 
Whether it is becauſe our admiration ceaſeth in things which 
| uſual, and our mind neglecteth to ſearch out the truth in ſuch 
ings; but that which happens ſeldom doth ſtir us up to wonder, 
d nduceth the underſtanding of the cauſe. | | 
How comes it that the headach, dulneſa of memory, and an evil 
* of imagination, doth follow the long detainzng of the 


It is becauſe it doth hinder and make keavy the brain by exceſs 
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» bodies; ſo that in the firſt change tirere floweth an interchang 


bodies, & there fore there comethnothing untothe ſick body but dui 
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of ſeed ; or becauſe the ſeed long kept, getting ſome venony 
quality, & therefore the fume & the vapour of it doth hurt the he 
| How comes it that prieſts and monks ſear and abhor death ny 
than any man ? GELS N 
It is becauſe they are by nature cold and melancholy ; bee 
they percive themſelves to periſh utterly; for when they are ou 
this world, they neither continue in their own nature nor in poſteri 
Why if trees let fall their leaves, and beaſts their hair and feathe 
they receive them again, and if a man become bald, his hair gra 
eth no more ? EE OB I 
It is becauſe the time of the year doth briag that change 


able ccurſe one after another, and beaſts receive their feathers x 
hair, and trees their leaves; but baldneſs cometh to a man thro 

e, and nature giveth no coming again to age. 

Why doth ſummer end all diſeaſes? - 

If force and nature be ftrong it ſhall find air moſt fit for rel! 
tion and digeſtion, and expulſion of ſuperfiuities, if weak and 
thrown, the heat doth overthrow it more. It doth looſen ws 


Why if a man put his hands into the water in ſummer is he al 
er if the water be moved than when it ſtands till ? | 
It is becauſe that part of the water which toucheth his ha 
is hot by the heat of his hands; for every agent which doth cu 
municate with the patient in the things whereon he worketh, 
doing ſo doth ſuffer 8 and the water being moved, it 1s 0 
ſary that the parts of it which are rarified be ſcattered abroad, 
others more cold ſucceed them. | 
Why do ſome which have an illcomplexion & conſtitution pfbo 
live longerthan ſome others which areof aſanguine & bitter natu 
Whether it is through bad government and order, or becait 
there is ſome hidden cauſe in thoſe diſpoſitions; for as Avent 
faith, the number of the elements is infinite in the work of natuy 
the which none beſides the Author of nature doth underſtand. | 
What is the cause, as phyſicians ſay, that the ſuffocation of ti 
matrix, which happens to women through ftrife and contention, 
more. dangerous than the detaining of the flowers ? 
Whether it is because that by how much the more an excrem 
is perfect, ſo long as it doth continue in its natural diſpoſition, | 
ſo much the more it is worſe when it is removed from that, en 
drawn tb the contrary quality; as is ſeen in vinegar, which is! 
ſharpeſt when it. is made of the beft wine: And ſo it happens 
the more men love one another, the more they hate when ti!” 
to variance end diſcord, | 4 
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Why doth the land which ſtandeth till ſeem to move unto 
h as fail by ſea ? 

It is becauſe the nutriment of the ſenſe of ſeeing is acciden- 
ly moved when the ſhip is moved, whereby the likeneſs and 
\ilitude of things are perceived and received with the moving. 
Why do we love our fight above our ſenſes ? 


EW hether it is (as Ariſtotle doth ſay) becauſe it doth ſhew us 


difference of things, or becauſe its knowledge is more drawn 
bm material ſubſtance : Or it is becauſe the divine force of 
e is placed in that ſenſe, as Plato faith. 
Why do we not judge a ſtaff to be broken in the water, ſee- 
> it doth ſo appear in the ſenſe of fight ? 
Whether is it becauſe we perceive by the ſenſe of feeling 
d touching that the ſight doth err: Or is it becauſe we do 
t judge with the ſame power'as we do imagine with. An 
gument of this, becauſe the ſun does ſeem to be but a foot 
und, And by a trick and moving of the finger, one finger 
th ſeem two, yet we do not yield that they are two. 
Why do we put our hands over our eyes when we would ſee 
7 thing afar off | | 
Wt is becauſe the light ſhould not be diſperſed : and ſo Ariſ- 
le ſaith, that thoſe who have their eyes ſtaading out cannot 
far: and contrary, ſuch as have them hollow in their head 
n ſee far, becauſe the moving of the fight is not ſcattered. 
How do ſome people diſcern things near them, and not at a 
ance ? p | 
It is through the weakneſs of the fight, for in ſuch the power 
ſeeing is very weak; therefore they do need a ſtrong mov- 
g. as it is alſo in ſuch as have their eyes ſtanding out who 
nnot ſee far, | | | 
Why do ſuch as would ſhoot aright wink with one eye? 
Becauſe the fight is more ſtrengthened and united, and ſo 
ter to perform this action. 
Why are ſuch as have been long in the dark, if on a ſudden 
ey come into the light, become alf blind? 
It is becauſe nature cannot endure thoſe ſudden mutations, 
becauſe the ſpirit of the fight is ſmall and weak, and there... 
re is glad of the like, and ſo diſſolves when they come into 
e light, Or elſe it is becauſe of the defice ef that light they 
ante before, which, when they beh.o!d too earneſtly, their 
ht is weakened, as it happens in ſome who have a long time 
dured famine, and then cating grecdily, take more than they - 
in digeſt, and fo periſh, N 1 
- F 
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Why can nothing be the cauſe of its own generation and cor. 
Tuption ? - 

It is becauſe the mover muſt be before the thing moved, and 
the engenderer before the thing engendered, or that it is poſ. 
ſihle to be before itſelf. | 

How are womens bodies looſer, ſofter, and leſs than mens 
And why do they want hair ? 

By reaſon of their menſes, for with them their ſuperfluities 
go away which would produce hair, and where the fleſh is fill. 
ed, conſequently their veins are more hid than mens. 

What is the reaſon that when we think upon an horrible 
thing we are ſtricken with fear ? 

It is becauſe the conceit, thinking, and underftanding of 
things, have force and virtue: For Plato faith, the reaſon of 
things have ſome affinity with the things themſelves : for the 
image and repreſentation of cold and heat, in fuch as the na- 
ture of the things are, as the philoſopher had ſaid. Or it is be. 
cauſe when we comprehend any dreadful matter, the blood 
runneth to the internal parts, and therefore the external parts 
are cold, and ſhake with fear, ; 

Why doth a raddiſh root help digeſtion, and yet it{clf te. 
maineth undigeſted ? 

Whether it is becauſe the ſubſtance conſiſteth of divers parts, 
for there are ſome parts in it which are fit to digeſt meat, the 
which being diſſolved, there doth remain ſome thick and cloſe 
ſubſtance in it, which the heat cannot digeſt, 

Why do ſuch as cleave wood cleave it ezfier in length than 
athwart it ? 

Whether is it becauſe in wood there is a grain, if it be cut 
in length, whereby in the very cutting one part draweth ano- 
ther faſt by ? | 

What 4s the reaſon that if a ſpear be ſtricken on the end the 
ſound cometh ſooner to one that ſtandeth near than to him that 
Ariketh ?, ; 

Whetker is it becauſc (as it hath been ſaid) there is a certain 
long grain in wood direQly forward filled with air but croſs; 
or one fide there is none; and therefore a beam or ſpear ſtricken 
on the end, the air which is hidden receiveth a ſound in the 
aforeſaid grain, which ſerveth for the paſſage of the air and 
therefore ſeeing the ſound cannot go eaſily out, it is carried ib. 
to the ear of him who is oppoſite to him, and thoſe paſſages do 
not go from fide to fide, and therefore a ſound cannot be di- 


7 tynAly heard. 
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Why be not there famous men in every faculty ia our age? 

It is beeauſe the nature of men decayeth in our age; and as 
galinus ſaith, ſucceſſion being corrupted, the progeny of our 
age is worſe by birth; or it is becauſe ſuch are not eſteemed ot 
by princes; for take away the reward due unto virtue, and no 
man will embrace it; or it is ordained by nature that men do 
always complain of the preſent time, 

Why are flatterers in great credit with princes ? 

It is; as Plutarch ſaith by the authority of Plato, becauſe they 
love themſelves too much; immode rate love of themſelves cauſeth 
them to admit flatterers, and to give them credit; or it is, as 
I think, becauſe they want the light of reaſon ; for among birds, 
ſome through the corruption of their nature delight in ſtinking 
meat; and whom the day doth blind the night doth lighten. 

Why have philoſophers for the moſt part in theſe days evil 
conditions ? | 

Is it becauſe they are leſs eſteemed of princes? or isit becauſe 
of the philoſophy leit they are accuſed of crimes, and think there- 
fore they are compelled to forſake virtue and follow vice ? or 
elſe deceived through error, they think they have ſnatched to 


themſelves ſome of her rags; and therefore they are by us ra- 
ther called ſophiſters than philoſophers , for certainly a philoſu- 
pher ſhould be of-a ſtout courage in all reſpects, and in all for- 


tunes, for they reaſon badly, and therefore they ſhould give 


themſelves, uato philoſophy, becauſe they would be bonouret Al 


of princes; and their deſice is not ruled by nature but by er- 
tors, and they are thruſt forward with ſtreams of falſe credulity. } 

Why do ſuch as are angry wax pale in the begiuning, and Wig 
afterwards grqw red? wi 
- It is through the defire of revenge for that which grieveth, 
that the heat and blood are called unto the heart, and there- 


fore of neceſſity the external parts are pale; when they are de- 
termined to put that in execution which they defire, the heat 
and blood do run into the outward parts, and then they are il 


greatly to be ferred and taken heed of, 
Why do the ſerpents want a yard and ſtones ? = 
It is becauſe they want thighs, and therefore do want a yard, 
and then want ſtones becauſe of the length of their body. 8 
Why can ſerpents tura their head backwards, and the reſt of 
the body ſtar d till ? | 'F 


t is becauſe (ke unto thefe creatures that are called Inſect,) , 


they are made of à winding compoſition, aud have their joint 
flexible, and made of griitles. and this is the reaſon in ſer- | 


F 2 


or 


| Heat of the heart, wherefore it is that in divers of its parts 


eaſily turn them, whilſt they bow againſt thoſe things which uf 
behind them, It were to no purpoſe to lift up their head i 
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pents, and alſo becauſe they may void all thoſe things that bel 
them; for having no feet, and being long in body, they cam 


they could not exerciſe anger, 

Why is a camelion changed into many colours ? - | 

Whether it is, as ſeemeth unto the philoſopher, becauſe 
3s the ſlendereſt of all footed beaſts engendered of eggs, and 
ſtark cold for want of blood, the cauſe is to be referred uni 
the quality of the mind: through overmuch coldneſs he id 
io many colours, or it is the property of fear to bind {; 
through want of blood and heat. 

Why are the thighs and calves of the legs of men flely 
feeing the legs of beaſts are not ſo ? £ 

It is becauſe men only go upright, and therefore nature hut 
given the lower parts corpulency, and hath taken it away fr 
the upper; and therefore ſhe hath made the buttock, the thigl 
and the calf of the legs fleſhy. 

Why (as Ariſtotle doth affirm) are the ſenſtble powers ini 
heart, yet if the hinder part of the brain be hurt, the men 
payeth for it; if the tore part, the imagination ; if the mide 
the cogitative part? 

It is becauſe the brain is appointed by nature to cool ! 


ſerveth the powers and irſtruments of their heat, for ev: 
action of the ſoul doth nat proceed from one meaſure of hea 
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HY doth the ſur make a man black and make d 
white, and make wax {oft and dirt hard? 
By reaſon of the diſpoſition of the ſubſtance that doth ſul 
All humours, phlegm excepted, when they are heated abo 
meaſure, do ſeem black about the ſkin, and die, being foll 
ſaltpetre, or ſalt liquor; when the ſun hath conſumed its dre 
and filth, it doth become white again, and when the ſun ha 
drawn and ſtirred up the humidity of the wax, it is ſoftencs 
but in dirt the ſun doth conſume the humidity, which 1s vt 
much, and ſo doth dry it and make it hard, 
Why doth black choler coming into the paps or into | 
ſhank work a corroſion, or gnawing, or waſting, and in tho 


DJ” 
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at are melancholy it doth not work in the like manner, al- 
ough irflies into their brain ? : 

Becauſe there are many gre"t veins in the paps by reaſon of 
\gendering milk, and therefore ſtare. of that humour doth run 
ither: and likewiſe to the ſhank, becauſe it goeth downward ; 
Wt in the brain becauſe it is above, and alſo becauſe it hath 
er mall veins, ſmall ſtore of choler doth aſcend, and which 
th only power and force to prick, and not to gnaw and eat. 
oreover, the brain is cold and moiſt, whereby it is after a ſort 
ntrary to the diſpoſition of black choler, which doth mortify 
That therefore which is properly called black choler doth 
eed an eating and gnawing canker in the paps ; in the ſhank 
dile or ſore, hard to be cured, which of eating is called N- 
des, In the brain it doth breed a fierce melancholy ; but 
at which is not properly black choler, but melancholy hu. 
pur, cauſeth a ſwelling only, which is like a canker, but doth 
guaw and eat, and doth alſo breed a quiet and peaceable 
lancholy. 1 
What is the reaſon that when we put our finger on the mouth 
a watering- pot, the water will not run out of the bottom, and 
finger being taken away it runneth preſently ? 

Becauſe then when the finger is taken away from the mouth 
the pot, the air entering in doth thruſt down the water, 
ich of its own nature doth go downward, and ſo goeth out 
the bottom. And this is the reaſon of all mechanical en- 
es and inſtruments made by air and water, as clocks and haur- 
ſſes made by air and water, RY 
"by doth wine and water given out of the ſeaſon to the fick 


contrary, for the water is cold and the wine is hot? 

| fay then, that the wine being apt to aſcend doth burn the 
un at the time that it is diſturbed and diſtempered with the 
e. And we ſee alſo many who are in health, if they uſe 
ch wine, to be ſcarce well in their wits, But water doth 


de d 


* p the paſſages of the body, by which the ſpirits (which are 
fol inſtruments of the ſoul) are diſſolved, and ſo cauſe them to 
* thick and groſs, and more corrupt and putrified, which 


eds the ague. And oftentimes water being overcome by 
ague, becometh its nduriſiment; as we fee in a ſmith's 


ge, where a little water doth kindle the fire and make it. 
n more, | 


in be 


ftenel 
is ve 


to n 


* d voĩces? 


an ague, caFſe a diftemperance of the brain; for thoſe two dll 


iy have women, and children, and gelded men, ſhrill and i | 
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Becauſe that through the abundance of humidity their arte 
is not ſtretched wide; and therefore as a ſmall flute or pt 
giveth a ſmall ſlender ſound, ſo of the artery in them that 
ſtrait and narrow; for it is the property of heat to make vid 
and looſen, but women and eunuchs are cold. 4 

Why are children ſtricken with a planet in ſummer time? 

They are ſick of a weak and lingering ague, and their e 

fink hollow in their head, and they become weak and fee 
and ſleep very little: and ſome of them have a flux, beca 
children are tender, and do eafily ſuffer, and have great ſte 
of phlegm in the head, as we have ſaid; and therefore 
phlegm being overmuch heated with great heats, and alſo 
trified, doth enflame the ague, whereupon the griſtles of t 
brain are ſet on fire, and therefore they ſleep little; and! 
fire deſcending by the arteries of the heart, and ſetting on 
the lively ſpirits, doth kindle an ague without putrefaQf 
And ſeeing that much choler ariſes of an ague, thereby it 

eth out that the choler gaaweth and eateth the belly, of 
plain that the cauſe of that alteration is in the brain, becai 
that cooling medicines are applied unto the head and ſuch 
good to quench that fire. And ſome of ripe years are ſick 
the ſame diſeaſe, that is, ſuch as phlegm and choler heaped 
into their head, which putrify by the very breathing there 
_— after a manner, and by the very air the ſpirits are ſet 

_ | 

Why are round ulcers hard to be cured? 

Becauſe they are bred of a ſharp choler, which eats 
gnaws, and becaule it doth run, dropping and gnawing it mail 
a round ulcer, for which reaſon it requires drying medicines 
as phyſicians aſſert, Natural philoſophers ſay, it comes to pi 
becauſe there is the beginning where the miſchic vous impd 


hume doth begin; for in a circle there is neither beginning Hie 
end. When they are burned by the phyſicians they aſſume We: 
nother kind of ſhape. c 

U 


Why is honey ſweet to all. men, and yet ſcemeth bitter 
ſuch as have the jaundice ? | 
Becauſe they have much bitter choler all over their bod 
but abounds about the tongue, whence it hap;ens when ! 
eat honey the humours are ſtirred, and the taſte itſelf, whe! 
hath found the bitterneſs of the choler, cauſes an imaginat 
that the honey is bitter, -* 
Why have very angry men fiery eyes? F 
Becauſe the blood about the heart is fervent, and the ſpi .. 
hot, and ſo (being very ſubtile and pure) are carried upwi# 
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d by the eyes (which are clean) they ſhine, and have bloody 
ours that aſcend with them, which make the face red, 
ich Homer, not being ignorant of, ſays, and his eyes were 
e a burning flame. ds not 
hy doth water caf} upon ſerpents cauſe them to fly? 

gecauſe they are cold and dry by nature, baving but little 
en od, and therefore fly from exceſſive coldneſs. And that 
be of this quality is plain, becauſe they ſeek for dens and 
ret places in the earth as being warm; and at ſun-ſet ſhun 
air, as being cold; and again in ſummer, becauſe the 
rels of the earth are cold, they find out the warmeſt places. 
hy doth an egg break if it be roaſted, and not if boiled? 
he reaſon is, when moiſture comes near the fire it heats it 
much, and ſo breeds much wind, which being pent in little 
dm, forces its way out, and ſo breaks the ſhell, . | 

he like happens in tubs, or earthen veſſels, when new 
ze is put into them. And too much phlegm breaks the 
Il of an egg in roaſting; the which doth happen in earthen 
s too much heated; wherefore the common people. wet an 
when they intend to roaſt it. Hot water, through its 
ick ess, doth ſeparate its bumidity by little and little, and 
J:ffolves it through the thinneſs and paſſages that are in the 
Ils. . 5 

hy do men in the act of carnal copulation in a manner 
dk, and find a like alteration in all the other ſenſes? 
Becauſe they being overcome with the effect of that plea- 
, do comprehend it the better, winking as it were their 
s. They are not lifted, nor do carry the wind abroad into 
air with the ſenſes, whereby they would diſcern thoſe cor- 
al affeQtions, | 
ſhy have ſome medicines of one kind a contrary force, as ex- 
tence doth teach: maflich doth expel, diſſolve, and ſo knit ; 
egar both cools and heats ? 
becauſe there are ſome ſmall inviſible bodies of them, not by 
fuſion, but by interpoſition; as ſand moiſtened doth clog 
ether and ſeem to be but one body though indeed there 


bod many ſmall bodies in ſand. Since this is fo, it is not ab- 
n chat contrary qualities and virtues ſhould be hidden in 
yhet ich, and nature hath given the Jaw theſe bodies ? 

1a hy do our privities ſwell when we hurt one of our toes ? 


ature warding for thoſe things which belong to the body, 
es to aſſiſt the part. grieved : and becauſe ſhe hath the moſt 
table and nouriſhing of all the humour, it is requiſite 


n ſhe doth deſcend to the toe with the blood, that thoſe 
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veins be filled which are about the privy members, called \ 
neſs of the Greeks, which are little round kernels, Therei 
immoderate conſtipation doth cauſe inflammation and ſandy 
up, and that privy member is called, Inguem, borrowing | 
denomination of the place itſelF, 

Why doth not uature give birds a bladder, or receptacle 
urine ? | | *z 
Becauſe they did want moiſture to give the matter for ij 
thers to grow, and that they conſume with the exerciſe off 
ing; neither do they piſs at all; and when they drink t 
void very much dung. &. 

Why have children gravel breeding in their bladder, and 
men their kidreys and reins of the kidneys ? | 

Becauſe children have ſtraight pafſages in the kidney, 
an earthly thick humour is thruſt with violence by the u 
from the faſhion of the moon, even to the bladder, which h 
wide conduits or paſſages that give room for the urine and} 
mour, whereof gravel is engendered to wax thick and ſet 
ſelf, a« the cuſtom of it is. In old men it is the reverſe, fort 
have wide paſſages of the reirs, back and kidneys, that 
urine may paſs away, ard the earthly humour congeal and! 
down; the colour of the gravel ſhows the humour whereof! 
ſtone comes, | 

_ Why if the ſtone do congeal and wax hard through} 
(children are hot, and by the ſme reaſon it is done in 
men, for there is not ſo much cold to be granted as there 
ice or ſnow, through which extreme cold the kidneys peri 
yet we uſe not contrary things to diſſolve coldneſe, but | 
things, as parſley, fennel, and ſuch like ? 

They ſay it falleth out that by exceſſive heat and ſcorch 
the ſtones do crumble into ſand, as in earthen veſſels, wt 
when they are over heated or roaſted they become ſand. ! 
by this means it happens that ſmall ſtones are voided togtt 
with ſand in making water. Sometimes cold drinks thrul 
the ſtone, the kidneys being ſtretched, and caſling it out 
greater taſk, and eaſing the belly of its burden. Beſides i 
ten happens that an immoderate beat of the kidneys or of | 
reins or of the back, (through which the ſtone doth gros) 
quenched with coldneſs. 

Why is the curing of an ulcer or bile in the kidneys or 
der very hard ? 

Becauſe the urine, being ſharp, doth ulcerate the wo 
which good and fit medicaments cover the ſkin, Ulcer 
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der to cure in the bladder than in the kidneys, becauſe urine 
s in the former, but runs away from the latter. | 
What is the reaſon that in bathing veſſels the hot water 
n it is ſtirred ſeems the hotter to us, almoſt burning our 
jes ? | 
zecauſe when we enter thoſe ſorts of baths the water itſelf 
> ſuffer, that is, when the water heats our bodies it is made 
er by us. We havejlearnt, that whatever works in gene- 
on of corruption, the/ſame (without all doubt) doth ſuffer ; 
water then bein, n ſome ſort cooled, doth not heat alike, 
we being accuſtomed to it, do not feel the heat as we did 
e beginning, becauſe it is diminiſhed. If by ftirring the 
er more heat is added, which neither hath yet wrought 
ſuffered any thing of the body which is in it that will ſeem 
and ſcalding, in regard that it ſuffers by ſomething, and 
y degrees loſes its heat as the firſt did, 
ow 1s it if whatſoever be moved is the better for it, eſpe- 
in ſummer, when the heat of the ſun is moſt violent? 
his ſeeras a contradiction to the other, for hot water did 
hotter to us by moving. Therefore it is a common thing 
hat is moiſt aud principal in any thing, either in quantity 
uality, to overcome and change that wi — is leſs and 
er; and that which is ſtrong doth ſomewhat ſuffer again 
ding. Wherefore the hot water, when its very hot, ſtick. 
o the hot body, cools and does not retain the fame quali- 
{he air then which doth compaſs us about being hot in 
er, ike the water compaſſing our bodies, is ſome what 
d by us, who are hot through the ſeaſon, it heats us as 
garments do, the which being firſt cold, and then ftir the 


reh that air which was before heated by us is driven away, 
' "IWF "other not heated ſucceeds, and ſeems cold to us. 

d. by do thoſe ſores which breed in the ball of the eye ſeem 
ße when they have leſs growing and are cold, and others 


dt ſeem ſuch as grow out of the ball? | 
out "cauſe through the ball of the eye the fight proceedeth, 
ich is bright and clear: therefore in the white of the 
when the wound doth make thick that part of the cover- 
hich is like a+ horn, the ſpirit of the fight cannot iſſue 
hence it comes to paſs (much of it being got together) it 
s the wound light and clear, ſhowing in white; and, be- 
of the quickneſs of the fight, the ſpirit cannot get out, 
2 wol ſes blindneſs, 

hy do chaff and ſtraw keep water hot, and ſnow cold, 
h are ſeemingly contraries ? + 
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Becauſe the nature of chaff wants a manifeſt quality: ſeeing 
therefore that of their own nature they can eaſily be mingled, 
and conſumed with that which they are annexed unto, they 
eaſily alſo take the fame nature unto them, and therefore be. 
ing put into hot things, they are eaſily hot, and do heat again, 
and keep hot, and contrary being made cold of the ſnow, ant 
making the ſnow cold, do keep in its coldneſs. So wax aq 
oil will eafily be conſumed, and made one with another thing, 
and are alſo without quality, and do help the quality which 
is mingled with them, as being made one with them, 

Why do the stars of heaven ſeem cleareſt in the bright wii 
ter time ? : 

Becauſe either the air, which do compaſs us, or that whid 
is higheſt, is made thin, and purged with winds and ſhone 
of rain, and by that means our ſight doth ſee farther and clen 
er. The like is manifeſtly ſeen in running rivers ; for ſuc 
things as are in them are far better ſeen than in the thid 
— puddle of water, where either nothing is ſeen or cor 

dly. 

Why have we oftentimes a pain in making water ? 

Becauſe that ſharp choler iffuing out and prickling the | 
der of the urine, doth provoke and ſtir up the whole body 
eaſe that part offended, and to expel the humour moderatel 
This doth happen moſt of all unto children, becauſe they l 
moiſt excrements, by reaſon of their often filling, 

Why do nurſes rock and move their children when t! 
would draw them to ileep ? ; 

To the end that the humours being ſcattered by mon 
24 move the brain; but thoſe of more years cannot endu 
this, 1 | 

Why do ſome drunkards ſee double? 

Becauſe the muſcles of the light being more or leſs {ils 
and by the ſelf-ſame means weak and feeble, do draw and! V5 

one eye upward and the other downward, and by that me! 


the beams do not look that way at once, but towards dite 5 
places and bodies; and therefore each of the eyes uſing a * 
vate office and duty of ſeeing doth cauſe a double fight, 4 

Why are boys apt to change their voices about fourt Ss 


years of age? | | of 
Becauſe that then nature doth cauſe a. great ard ſad 
change of voice, experience proveth this to be true; for at! 
time we may ſce that womens paps do grow great, to hold 7 
gather. milk, and alſo thoſe places that are above the hips 3 
Which the young fruit ſhould remaia, Likewiſe mens büßt, 
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and ſhoulders, which then can bear great and heavy burdens 
o their ſtones, in which their ſeed may increaſe and abide, 
and his privy members, to let out the ſeed with eaſe. Further, 
the body is made bigger and dilated, as the alteration and 
hange of every part doth teſtify, and the harſhneſs of the voice 
nd hoarſeneſs; for the rough artery, the wind.pipe, being 
ade wide in the beginning, and the exterior and outward part 
ithin being unequal to the throat, the air going out at the 
pugh unequal and uneven pipe, doth then become unequal and 
arp, and after a hoarſe, ſomething l'ke unto the voice of a 
oat, wherefore it has its name called Bronchus. The ſame 
oth alſo happen to them unto whoſe rough artery diſtillation 
oth flow; it happens by reaſon of the drooping humidity that 
light ſmall x in filled unequally cauſes the une ven going forth 
F the ſpirit and air. Underſtand, that the wind-pipe of goats 
ſuch by reaſon of the abundance of humidity. The like doth 
appen unto all ſuch as nature hath given a rough artery, as un- 
cranes. After the age of fourteen they leave off that voice, 
cauſe the artery is made wider, and reacheth its natu 
renneſs and quality. q 1 
Why doth oil being drank cauſe one to vomit, and eſpecially 
llow choler ? —- ; 
Becauſe that ſeeing it is light and aſcendeth upwards, it pro. 
pketh the nutriment in the ſtomach, and lifteth it up, and ſo 
e ſtomach being grieved, ſummoneth the ejective virtue to 
mit, and eſpecially choler, becauſe that is light, and conſiſt- 
of ſubtle parts, and therefore it is the ſooner carried up- 
rd; for when it is mingled with any moiſt thing, it runueth 
o the higheſt room. 
Why doth not oil mingle with moiſt things ? 
Becauſe that being pliant, ſoft, and couſlipate in itſelf, it 
not be divided into parts, and ſo cannot be mingled, neither 
= be put on the earth can it enter into it. ; 
Vby is water and oil frozen in cold weather, and wine and 
egar hot? | 
Becauſe that oil being without all quality, and fit to be com- 
anded with any thing, is cold quickly and ſo extremely, that 
moſt cold. Water being coid of nature, doth eaſily freeze 
en it is made colder than its own nature. Wine being hot, 
| of ſubtle parts, is not ſo ſoon cold, but vinegar being of 


d 
Y ſubtle parts, ſuffereth no freezing. 
hold by do contrary things in quality bring forth the ſame 
hips 


hat which ie moi is hardened and abounds alike 6d 
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and of cold. Snow and liquid doth freeze with cold; a pli 
ter and gravel in the bladder are made* hot with heat. Thy 
is ſo indeed, but by two divers actions. The heat doth con, 
ſume and eat the abundance of moiſture; but the cold ſtopping! 
and ſhutting with its over much thickneſs doth wring out th 
falling humidity, like a ſpunge wrung with the hand doth ci 
out the water which it hath in the pores or ſmall paſſages. 
Why doth a ſhaking or quivering ſeize us oftentimes whe 
any fearful matter doth chance, as a great noiſe or a crac 
made, the ſudden downfal of water, or a great tree ? 
- Becavſe that oftentimes the humours being dige ſted and can 
ſumed with time, and made thin and-weak, all the heat vehe 
mently, ſuddenly, and ſharply flying into the inwards parts d 
the body, conſumeth the humours which cauſeth the dileal 
So treacle hath its effect, and many ſuch like, which are hi 
and dry, when they are taken after concoction. 
Why do ſteel glaſſes ſhine fo clearly? 
Becauſe they are lined in the infide with white lead, whel 
nature is ſhining, the which being put to the glaſs, which 
alſo ſhining, doth ſhine much more; and caſting its bez 
through the paſſages of the glaſs, doth double that which | 
in the ſuperficial parts of the glaſs, and without the body 
the glaſs, and by that means the glaſs is very ſhining and cle 
Why do we ſee ourſelves in glaſſes and clear water? 
Becaufe the quality of the fight paſſing into the bright! 
dies by reflection, doth return again by the beam of the et 
as the image of him who looketh on it. The qualities do} 
forth and paſs from the face, as it is not abſurd, they do {8 
which remain near unto trees, becauſe they are wont to id 
green, for the green quality of green leaves paſſeth to the ii 
of itſelf ; likewiſe going unto the running water doth makt 
ſhew green. | | 
Why do hard dens, hollow and high places, ſend back o 
likeneſs end ſound of the voice? | By 
Becauſe that in ſuch places alſo by reflection doth return b 
the image of a ſound, for the voice doth beat the air, and" 4a 
air the place, which the more it is beaten the more it Mh . 
bear, and therefore doth cauſe the more vehement ſound Tn 
the voice; moiſt places, and as it were ſoft. yielding to 
ſtroke, and diſſolving it, give ao ſcund again; for acco'0ſk,, ; 
to the quantity of the ſtroke, the quality ane quantity of! 
voice is given, which is called an echo. Some do idly 
that ſhe is a goddeſs : ſome ſay that Par was in love with 
which without doubt is falſe. He was ſome wiſe man, 


| 


1 
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id firſt deſire to ſearch out the cauſe of that voice; and as 
hey who love, and cannot er joy their love, are grieved, ſo in 
ike manner was he very ſorry uneil he found out the ſolution 
of that cauſe : as Endymion alſo, who firſt found out the courſe 
pf the moon, watching all night, and obſerving her courſe, aud, 
earching her motion, did ſleep in the day-time and therefore 
hey do fable that he was beloved of her, and that ſhe came 
o him when he was aſl-ep, becauſe he did give the philofopher 
he ſolution of the courſe of herſelf. They ſay alſo that he 
as a ſhepherd, becauſe that in the deſert and high places he 
id mark the courſe of the moon. And they gave him alſo the 
ipe, becauſe that the high places are blown with wind, or elſe 
ecauſe he ſought out the conſonancy of figures. Prometheus, 
Iſo, being a wiſe man, ſought the cauſe of the ſtar, which is 
alled the eagle in the firmament, his nature and place; and 
hen he was as it were waſted with the deſire of learning, then 
t the laſt he reſted, when Hercules did reſolve unto him all 
oubts with his wiſdom, ; 

What is the reaſon that if you caſt a ſtone into a ſtanding 
ater that is on the utmoſt parts of the earth it makes man 
ircles, and not if the water be deep in the earth ? 5 
Becauſe that the ſtone with the vehemence of the caſt doth 
rſue and follow the water from every part of it, until the 
one come to the bottom; but if there be a very great vehe- 
ency in the throw, the circle is the greater, the ſtone going 
pwn unto the earth cauſeth many circles. For firſt of all it 
pth drive the overmoſt and ſuperficial parts of the water into 


ts o 


e be 


on any parts, and ſo going down always to the bottom, again 
5 10 viding the water it maketh into another circle, and this done 
ke ceſſively until the ſtone reſteth, and becauſe the vehemency 


the ſtone is ſlackened ſtill as it goes down, of neceſſity the 
ſt circle is leſſer than the firſt, becauſe that with the ſtone and 
0 with the water is divided. 


Why do ſome think that laughter proceeds from the ſpleen, 


= rming that it is not like that they laugh as much whoſe_ 
an << 15 corrupted, as they whoſe ſpleen is ſound, but ſay that 
| 15 h are very {ad ? 4 

ou 


Truly, I think that the cauſe of laughter is accidental, and 

t properly the ſple en, for if it be ſound and perfect, it doth 

aw irom the liver melancholy humours, whereof it proceed - 

„ that when the pure blood without any dregs doth go 

ough the whole body, and alfo in the brain, it doth delight 

h nature and mind, and doth make men merry like unte 
G 
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wine, and bring them to quietneſs and tranquillity, and ſo th! 
of laughter is moved, % : 
Why do not males brir; forth young ones? | 
Becauſe they proceed of a divers kind of beaſts, and ſo the: 
the mixture of ſeed differing of quality and quantity, begeff 1 
ting a certain other thing, beſides that which is firſt, doth m 
and aboliſh the nature of thoſe things which fiſt were, ast 
mingling of white and black, aboliſhing the colour of exen 
ments, breedeth another colour which is datk and dun, whig 
| Is none at all of the extreme; therefore the engenderivg qual 
ty is aboliſhed, and the aptneſs of receiving form. 
Why are ſuch as are deaf by nature dumb ? 
Becauſe they cannot ſpeak and expreſs that which they 1 
ver heard; ſome phy ſicians do ſay, that there is one knittj 
and uniting of ſinews belonging to the like indiſpoſition. By 
ſuch as are dumb by ao accident are not deaf at all, for the 
there ariſeth a local paſſion, 4 
Why do not ſwine cry when they are carried with the 
ſnouts upwards ? 
Becauſe that above all other beaſts they bend more th 
others to the earth. They delight in filth, and that they ſed 
and therefore in the ſudden change of their face they be a 
were ſtrangers, and being amazed with ſo much light, do ket 
that ſilence; ſome ſay the windpipe doth cloſe together | 
. reaſon of the ſtraitneſs of it. | 
Why do ſwine delight in dirt ? | 
As the phyficians do ſay, they are naturally delighted wilt « 
it, becauſe they have a grea® liver, in which deſire is, as An 
totle ſaith, the wideneſs of their ſnout is the cauſe, for be hi 
— which doth diſſolve itſelf, and as it were ſtrive v 
ench. 4 
Why doth itching ariſe when an ulcer doth wax whole ec 
phlegm ceaſe ? 
Becavie the part which is healed and made ſound doth p 
ſue the relic of the humours which remaineth there again! 
ture, and which was the cauſe of the bile, and fo going | 
through the ſkin and diſſolving itſelf, doth originally cauſe n, 
itch, | . 
Why are thoſe diſeaſes and accidents !ongeſt and moſt grit 
ous which do moleſt one eye and not both ? ar 
For two reaſons; firſt, becauſe a running fluxion is hes 
up at one eye only, for whatſoever is divided into many, Hecks 
_ © weaker than when entire, and of a leſſer force; ſeccndly.! 
_ cauſe when the whole eye doth make any motion, it & 


by, | 
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l part conſiſts in quietude. 


How comes a man to ſneeze oftenes and more vehemently 
an a beat? , | 


Wrts, and that more than requiſite, the which when he can- 
as Mr digeſt as he would, he doth gather together much air and 
event, by reaſon of much humidity, the ſpirits being then very 
beile, aſcending into the head, often forces a maa to void it, 
d {> provokes ſneezing. The noiſe cauſed thereby proceeds 
m a vehement ſpirit or breath paſting through the conduits 
the noflrils, as belching does by the ſtomach, or farting by 
e fundament, the voice by the throat, aud a found by the ears. 
itn How come the hair and nails of dead perſons to grow ? 

becauſe the fleſh rotting, withereth, and falling away, that 
ich was hidden about the root of the hair doth now appear, 
d cauſes an imagination that the hair doth grow, ſome ſay it 
ows indeed, becauſe the dead carcaſes are diſfolved in the 
zinning to many excrements and ſuperfluities, by reaſon of 


me puticfaRtion which comes to them. Theſe going out at 
; ſecifie uppermoſt parts of the body by ſome paſſages do iacreaſe 
e growth of the hair. 


Why do not the hair of the feet preſently grow-grey ? 

er For the ſame reaſon, becauſe that through great motion they 
perſe and diſſolve tbe ſuperfluous phlegm that breed grey- 
Is, The hair of the ſecrets grow very late becauſe of the 
kt of that place, and becauſe that in carnal copulation it does 
[olve the phlegm alſo, 

Why do. many beaſts wag their tails when they ſee their 
nds, and a lion and a-bull beat their files when they are 
pry ? | | 

Becauſe they have the marrow of their backs reaching to the 
I, which hath the force of motion in it, the imagination ac- 
dx#ledging that which is known to them as it were with the 
d (as happens to men), doth force them to move their 
This doth manifeſtly ſhaw ſome ſecret force to be within 
m, which doth ecknowledge what they ought. In the an- 
of lions and bulls nature doth conſent to the mind, and 


y are angry, beating ther hands on other parts; when the 
d cannot be revenged, on that which doth hurt, it prefent- 
eeks out ſome other ſolace, and cuces the malady with a 
& Or blow. 

G2 


liges the ailing eye to move to, and the help for any difeaſe 


Becauſe he uſes more meat and drink, and of more different 


leth it to be greatly moved, as men do ſometimes when 


heart, agrimony or livewort with the liver, ſtonewort or fi- 


rue with the neek, bitterwort the brain, and ſiiver monatanun 
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Why, if you put hot burnt barley upon a horſe's ſore, in the 

— which grows upon the ſore not white but like the otbet 
air ? n 

Becauſe it hath the force of expelling, and doth wipe away 
and diſſolve the excrements of phlegm, as likewiſe all unpro. 
ftable matter that is gatherable together through the weakneſ, 
of the parts, or crudity of the fore. 

Why doth hair never grow on an vlcer or a bile? 

The reaſon is, a man hath a thick ſkin, as is ſeen by th 
thicknefs of the hair, and ſince the hair is thicker than the 
in itſelf, it ſtops the paſſages from whence the hairtſhoul 

row, Horſes bave thinner ſkin, as is plain by the thick 
air; therefore all paſſages are not ſtopt in their wounds and 
ſores, and after the excrements which were gatbered together 
have broke a paſſage through thoſe ſmall pores, the hair doth 
row, | 

What is the reaſon that ſuch as are bitten with a ſnake, i 
they are thirſty, quench it by drinking of treacle, which is hut 
and dry ? 

I fay then, it doth not quench thirſt ſolely by its own quali 
ty, but by ſome mutual ſympathy and conſent, and natun 
teaſon, It is a kind of counter-poiſon, and a preſervative to 
being compoſed of divers ſorts of herbs that have ſome kind d 
agreement with all the parts of the body, as dictamnum, di 
tanger, or ginger, hath a proportionable conſervative of the 


ger fern with the ſpleen, parſley with the mouth of the belly 
hy ſſop with the lungs, elecampane with the reins of the back 


with the- bladder. Every one of theſe drawn as it were witl 
the ſweetneſs of honey, doth draw that which is beſt for hi 
ſafety; among all of theſe the blood of ſome viper is mingled 
which has a certain natursl diffaffection, which we call ant 
parium, a contrary of all natural qualities againſt every 
nomous beaſt and corruptible creature. This being diſtribute 
into every part, they ſuffer nothing to work that effect whid 
doth threaten corruption, for they do refit like aw ſub ſoldieh 
who have taken arms for the defence of their country. | 

Why is fortune painted with a double forehead, one fide bai 
and the other hairy ? | 

The baldneſs fignifies adverſity, and hairineſs proſper 
which we enjoy when it pleaſes her. 

Why have ſome commended flattery? + 
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the WM Becauſe flattery ſetteth forth before our eyes what we ought , - 
ther Io be, though not what we are. 

Wherefore ſhould virtue be painted girded ? 
war WY To ſhew that virtuous men ſhould not be ſlothful but diligent, 
pro. Wand always in action. f : | 
ne i Why did the, ancients ſay, it was better to fall into the hands 

f 2 raven than a flatterer ? . 

Becauſe ravens dont eat us till we are dead, but flatterers de. 
the cur us alive. | 
tte! Why have choleric men beards before others? 
ould MW Becauſe they are hot, and their pores large and wide. 
chick How comes it that ſuch as have the hickup do eaſe them- 
 2n{ elves by holding in their breath? 
eher The breath retained doth heat the interior pac, of the body, 
deu nd the bickup proceeds from nothing but cold. | 

How comes it that old men remember well that which they: 
ave ſeen and done in their youth, and forget ſuch things as 
hey ſee and do in their old age ? * 
Things learnt in youth have taken root and habitude in the 
quali-Wſerſon, but thoſe learnt in age are forgotten, becauſe the ſenſes. 
ture weakened in them. | 
e to What kind of covetouſacſs is beſt? 
od That of time, when it is employed as it ouzht to be. 
, di Why is our life compared to a ſtage play? | 
f the Becauſe the diſhoneſt do occupy the place of the honeſt, and 
, fin. Wc worſt fort the room of the good.. | 
bel Why do dolphins, when they appear above the water, de- 
bach te ſome ſtorm or tempeſt approaching? 
Becavſe that at the beginning. of a tempeſt there do ariſe 
om the bottom of the ſea certain hot exhalations and vapours. 


e, 
$ hit 


» with 


or i bich heat the dolphins, cauſing them to ariſe up for cold. 
glei How are aaf more quiet in the night than in the day ? 
ant be motion of the air and the coldneſs of the night is the 


uſe thereof, which coldueſs continues and hinders the motions; 
How comes the Romans to call Fabius Maximus the target 
the people, and Marcellus the ſword? 
Becauſe the one adapted himſelf to the ſervice of the com- 
onwealth, and the other was very eager to revenge the in- 
ries of his country; and yet they were in the ſenate joined 
zether, becauſe the gravity of the one would moderate the 
urage and boldneſs ot the other? | 
Why does the ſhining of the oo hurt the head? 
3 
1 
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Becauſe it moves the humours of the brain, and cannot after. 
wards reſolve them. 

If water do no not nouriſh, why do men drink it ? | 

Water cauſes the nutriment to ſpread through the body, 

Why is (peeing good ? 0 

It purgeth the brain, as milk is purged by the cough. 

What is the ſeat of the affection of the body? | 

Joy dwelleth in the ſpleen, anger in the gall, fear in the heart, 
and lechery in the liver. - 

Why is hot water lighter than cold ? 

Becauſe boiling water has lefs ventoſity, and is more light 
and ſubtile, the earthy and heavy ſubſtance being ſeparated 
from it ? 

How comes *.arſh and pond water to be evil? 

By reaſon they are phlegmatic, and do corrupt in ſummer 
vime, the fineneſs of water is turned into vapours, and the 
earthineſs doth remain. 

Why be ſtudious and learned men ſooneſt bald ? 

It proceeds from a weaknefs of the ſpirits, or becauſe warn 
of digeſtion cauſes phlegm to abound in them, 

Why doth too much watching make the brain feeble ? 

Becauſe it increaſeth choler, which dries and extenuates the 
body. . 

How comes ſteel glaſſes better for the light than others? 

Steel is hard, and doth preſent unto us more ſubſtantially the 
air that receiveth the light. . 

How doth love ſhew its greateſt force, by making the fool i 
become wiſe, or the wife become a fool? 

In attributing wiſdom to him that has it not; for it is hard 


— ß 


5 to build than to pull down: and ordinary love and folly at 


but an alteration of the mind. 

How comes too much labour to be bad for the ſight ? 

Becauſe it dries the blood too much. 4 

Why is goats milk counted beſt for the ſtomach ? 

Becauſe it is thick, not ſlimy, and they feed upon boug! 
and wood rather than graſs, 

Why do gu or vexation bring grey hairs ? 2 
Becauſe it dries, and age is nothing elſe ? 

How comes he to be moſt merry that hath the thick 
blood ? 

The blood which is fat and thick makes the fpirits firm a 
conſtant, wherein confiſts the force of all creatures. 

In your opinion, which is hardeſt, to obtain the love of 
perſon, or to keep it when obtained? 


the 


”». 
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To keep it, by reaſon of the inconſtancy of man, who is 
quickly angry, and ſoon weaty of a thing: hard to be got, and 
ippery to keep. 
Why do ferpents ſhun the herb rue ? 
Becauſe they are cold, dry, and full of finews, but the herb 
ue is of a contrary. nature. 
How comes a capon better to eat i an a cock? 
rt, The capon loſes not its moiſture, becauſe he does not tread 
he hens, and therefore is better. 
Why do we ſmell a thing leſs in the winter than in the 
ght mmer? 8 3 NT: + 
ted MW Becauſe the air is thick, and leſs moveable. 
How comes hait to bnrn ſo quickly as it does? 
Becauſe the hair is dry and cold? a 
met i Why is love compared to a labyrinth? _ 
the Wl Beczyfe the entry and coming in is eaſy, and the going out 
npolfible, or very hard. . 
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' ARISTOTLEs 
& LAST LEGACY, 
ol 6 UNFOLDING THE WYSTERIES OF NATURE: 
1 IN THE- 
yol GENERATION. ox MAN. 
— — 


INTRODUCTION. 


HEN the almighty Architect of the world had formed 
the heavens in the beginning, and laid the foundations 
the earth, and by his bleſſed ſpirit ap. upon the abyſs, 
d created a. fair and beautiful world out of a rude mass and 
digeſted chaos, and by his powerful fiat had brought into be- 
g allthe ſeveral ſpecies of vegetables and anjmals, and given 
en to the plants and vegetables to have ſeed themſelves for 
e producing their ſeveral kinds or form, and to the animals. 
ch he created male. and female) the power of propagat- 
g their ſpecies, and had adorned the. world with all thoſe 
Wityl and glorious embelliſhmeuts, that his omnipotent 
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propenſion thereunto, and the woman. having plaſtic po 
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wiſdom and goodneſs ſaw fit and requiſite for that great pug 
he deſigned to bring into it, he at laſt created man, as a U 
crocoſm, or leſſer world, to be Lord of this greater world 
not with a bare fiat only, as he did the reſt of his creatur 
but called (as it were) a council of the ſacred Trinity about i 
ſaying, © Let vs make wan in our own image, after our o 
likeneſs,” &c. as the diviia hiſtorian expreſſes it: ſo that a n 
in his original, is a ray of the divinity, aud the very breath 
the Almighty ; and therefore it is faid, God breathed into 
noſtrils the breath of life, and he became a living ſoul. M. 
being thus created and made lord of the world, had in himſe 
at firſt both ſexes ; for the text tells vs, male and female e 
ated he them, and called their name Adam ; but yet till Ady 
was divided he was till alone; and as every creature had 
mate, he was lord of all: fo that in paradiſe itſelf he ſeem 
to be unhappy, wanting a meet help; and therefore his ben 
ficent Maker, reſolving to make him completely happy, 6 
vides him from himſelf, that by a more agreeable conjun$ 
ke- might be united to himſelf again; and ſo of a part of hi 
ſelf was formed Eve, whom Adam having never ſeen befor 
by a ſympathy of nature, preſently called bone of his bone « 
fleſh of his fleſh; and Adam having thus found a moet ht: 
iven him by his Creator, was now completely happy, 
— bleſſed by the Almighty, had this law alfo given hi 
to increaſe and multiply; he being endowed with a naty 


given her by nature of the formation of the embryo. . Tbist 
tural inclination and propenſion of both ſexes to each otiy 
with the plaſtic power of nature, is only the energy of the ii 
bleſſing and command of the Almighty, which to this day i 
holds the world. i 
The myſtery of the generation of that nobleſt piece of ct 
tion man, and the unfolding of the plaſtic power of nature 
the ſecret workings of generation, and ſor mation of the ſeed 
the womb, is the ſubject of the following treatife : a ſubj 
ſo neceſſary to be known by all the female ſex (the concep 
and bearing of children being that which nature has ords 
their province) that many for want of the knowledge he! 
periſh with the fruit of their womb alſo, who, had they but 
derſtood* the ſecret of generation diſplayed in this book, wi 
have been ſtill in the land of the living. 
It is therefore for the uſe of ſuch that this treatiſe is e 
piled; wherein the myſtery of generation is not only unn 


led, and the abſtruſe ſecrets of nature made known, but 
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rufions and hinderances of generation are declared, and 
per remedies againſt all the defects of the womb directed. 
f any ſay there are already books enough of this nature, ex- 
t, I-anſwer there are indeed more books of this kind written 
a can be read by thoſe that moſt want them; ſome are ſo vo- 
ginous, that to read them takes up more time than moſt can 
re; and beſides, are written in thoſe abſtruſe terms, that the 
jale ſex (I mean the generality of them) can hardly under- 
d; whereas this is adapted to their capacities, and ſaits to 
ir leiſure time, conſiſting of plainneſs and brevity. And 
he laſt words of men a to be moſt heeded, as being the 
ſt index af their minds, and their moſt correct thoughts, 
ed not doubt but that Ariſtotle's Laſt Legacy will fiad ac- 
tance ; his other works, not {6 correct as this, having been 
received, I have no more to ſay, but that I hope the 


dener will make a good uſe of it, and receive that benefit by 
” hich was deſigned by the writer. | 
zf bi — __ 

by ARISTOTLE's 


_ LAST LEGACY, 


55 ily unfolding the MYSTERIES of NATURE 
n me 


in the Generation of Man. 
nr 


e virginity, what it is, its Signs and Tokens, and how a 
oh lan may know whether he marries a Virgin or not. 

the f HE great Maker of the univerſe, that gives all creatures . 
day | life and beiog, and a power in themſelves to propagate 


r kind or ſpecies, even to the end of the world, has to that 
created them male and,female : and theſe two of contrary 
atv res and qualities for in this noble pair, viz. man and wo- 


le the an is hot and dry, the woman cold and moiſt: and 
z (ub two different qualities uniting ace ordained by nature for 
ncep rocreation of children, the ſeed of the man being the effi- 
orda cauſe, and the womb of the woman tae field of generation, 
e he ein the feed is nouriſhed, and the Embryo conceived and 


ed, and in due time brought forth. 
ace woman then has fo great a part in the generation of 
7 | ihall endeavour to ſlie w how nature has fitted her for it: 
is beccauſe a knowledge of the diſcale (be it what it will), is 
the cure, L will give a brief deſcription of the ſeveral parts 
embers of generation; that ſo at any time, if any part be 
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affe cted or out of order, it may ſooner be rectified: for if things I * 
be not ſpoken to the underftanding, they had as good not be t 
ſpoken at all; and there fore plainneſs muſt be uſed, yet 1 hope « 
: do it ſo as not to cauſe a guilty bluſh in the cheek of the fait Ml © 
EX, f 
And fince the firſt ſtate of woman is virginity, order and - 
method require that I ſpeak ſomething of that; and in ſpeak. 
ing on it, I will firſt ſhew what it is, and then lay down ſome Wl at 
ſigns and tokens of it; and how it may be known, and then WW th 
proceed to what I have before promiſed, th 
Virginity is the boaſt and pride of the fair ſex ; though they at 
generally commend it to put it off; and that they may the ſoon- W ha 
er get a good huſband, and thereby loſe it: and I think they h. 
are on the right on't; for if they keep it too long it grows uſe. MW wi 
leſs, or at leaſt abates much of its value; a ſtale virgin (if ſuch to 
a thing there be) being looked upon like an old almanack out MW poi 
of date, Virginity is the chief, the beſt, the prime of any thing, MWno! 
and is properly the integrity of a woman's. privities, not violat. Noel 
ed by man, nor known by him, it being the property of a vir. Wthe 
gin not to have known man, But to come a little more cloſe; Ih 
there is in young maids in the neck of the womb a pendulous Wor! 
production called the hymen, which is like the bud of a roſe, Wold: 
half blown, and this is broke in the firſt act of copulation with WI 
a man, from thence came the word deflora, to deflower ; be- 
cauſe the taking away of virginity is called deflowering a vir- init 
gin: for when this roſebud is expanded, v.vgiaity is wholly ge, 
loſt, | | 
Certain it is, there is in the firſt act of copulation ſomething Witio 
that cauſeth pain and bleeding, which is an evident fign of WWrgu; 
virginity ; but what this is authors agree not; ſome ſay it is Eri 
a nervous membrane, or thin ſkin with ſmall veins, which {Wines 
bleed at the firlt penetration of the yard; others ſay, it is four 
carbuncles or bits of fleſh, or little buds, like myrtle berries, ap 
and theſe, are plump and full in virgins, but hang J»oſe and 
flaggy in thoſe that have ufed copulation, being prefl::d by the 
yard; ſome have obſerved a fleſhy circle about the nympbz, 
or neck of the womb, wich little obſcure veins, Which mak 
the membrane not to be nervous, but flethy. | 
There is no doubt but that the parts which receiveth the 
yard is not in women that have uſed a min as it is in virgith 
and yet it is not alike in all, which hath cauſed that diverlity 
of opinions bath in authors and anatomiſts; for this is nd 
found in all virgins; exceſs of luſt, and defire of a man, 1 
ſome, may break the hymen or cluſtrum virginale; ſometimes 
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ben it itcheth they put in their finger, and ſo break it; and 
ſometimes the midwives break it in the birth ; ſometimes it is 
e done by ſtopping of the urine, coughing, violence, ſtraining, 
or ſneezing : and therefore, if there be no bleeding at the firſt 


peneration, it is not always a fign of unchaſtity, but where | 


mere is bleeding, it is an unqueſtionable fign of virginity, 
Lo Leo Africanus makes mention of a cuſtom of the Africans 
je nt their weddings, which was this: After they were married, 
the bridegroom and the bride were {hut up in a chamber, while 
the wedding-dinner was preparing; and an old woman ſtood 
at the chamber-door to-receive from the bridegroom a ſheet, 
having the bloody tokens of the wife's virginity, which ſhe 
ſhe wed in triumph to all the gueſts, and then they might feaſt 
with joy; but if there was no blaod to be ſeen, the bride was 
to be ſent home to her friends with diſgrace, and the diſap- 
pointed gueſts went ſadly home without their dinners. But 
notwithſtanding the African cuſtom, I affirm, that ſome ho- 
reſt virgins have loſt their maiden-heads without bleeding, and 
therefore are not to be cenſured, as many ignorant men will do, 
who for want of this token cauſe their wives to lead an uncom- 
fortable life all their days: thoſe coxcombs (though not cuck« 
olds) fancying themſelves to have horns on their heads when it 
1s no ſuch matter. f 

Some make the ſtraitneſs of the privities to be a ſign of vir. 
ginity; but this is no certain rule, for much depends upon the 
pge, habit of body, and other circumſtances ; though it cannot 
but be acknowledged that. women who have uſed carnal copu- 
ation are not ſo ſtrait as virgins; yet this can be no certain 
rgument of virginity ; for after repeated acts of venery : the 
nvities may be made fo ſtrait by the uſe of aſtringent medi- 
ines, that a whore may be ſcmetimes taken for a virgin; and 
four Nulpepper mentions a woman that was married, who, deſiring 
ries, N appear a virgin, uſed a bath of Comfrey-roots, whereby ſhe 
and Heceived thoſe with whom ſhe had to do. * 
Some there are that make milk in the breaſts a ſign of loft 
Itginity ; not corfidering there is a twofold milk, the one of 
ams is a malady contrary to nature, the other is natural: 
ie firſt is made of blood that cannot get out of the womb, and 
go tothe breaſts, veing nothing but a ſuperfluous nouriſhment 
gin iP #t 15 turned into milk by the faculty of the breaſts, with. 
t the knowledge vi a man; the other is only when there is a 
le either in the womb, or born; yea, the milk differs very 
uch, both in reſpect of the blood and diverſity of veins that 
ing, it to the brealls; and though both white, yet that of 
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virgins is thinneſt, and leſs in quantity; neither is it ſo ſweet 
And therefore, if virgins happen to have ſuch milk, they an 
not for that reaſon to be deemed unchaſte. 

Upon the whole, when a man marries, and finds upon Iyin, 
with his wife, the tokens of her virginity, he has all the tes 
ſon in the world ta be ſatisfied he has married a virgin: bit 
if on the contrary he finds them not, he has no reaſon to ſuſpe& 
ber of unchaſtity, as if ſhe were not a virgin; ſince the Hymey 
or Clauſtrum Virginale may be broken ſo many other ways, ant 
yet the woman be both virtuous and chaſte. 
And thus much I thought myſelf bound to ſay in the behal 
of the female ſex, who are often accuſed and ſuſpeRed of di 
honeſty, when there is no occaſion for it, | 


CHAP, II. 


Of the Organs of Generation in Women, with a D: 
ſcription of the Fabric of a Woman. 


— 


5 deſctibing the organs of generation in women, I ſhall ul 
all poſſible plainneſs and perſpicuity, and ſhall not be afnii . 
(fince I defign nothing but the inſtruction of the ignorant fo 
their own good and ſafety) to ſpeak, ſo as I may be underfſtoc 
by the meaneſt capacity, and ſay with the motto of the royi 
garter, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe. 

In the genitals of women there are ſeveral parts which my 
be diſtinctly ſpoken ; that which appears to view at the bot 
tom of the belly is the Fiſſura Magna, or the great clift or i *'* 
ſure, an oval form, with its hair about it; alſo the lips, wic 
nature deſigned to keep the internal parts from cold and duſ 
theſe are called by the general name of pudenda, from ſpan es 
facedneſs, becauſe a woman is aſhamed when thoſe parts ar 
diſcovered or made bare, The Fiſſara Magna reaches fromth 
lower part of the Os Pubis, near to the Anus: But it is cle,“ 
in virgins than in thoſe who have borne children, and has ti 
lips, which towards the Pubis grow more full and thick, a mbr 
meeting upon the middle of the Os Pubis, wake that riſing vr»! 
called Mons Veneris, or the Mount of Venus. | 

The next hs is the Nympbæ, or wings, which appe ed | 
when the lips are ſevered, and are framed of ſpungy or ſoft 1: Wy 
and of a red colour, two in number, joined in an acute ang! 
roducing there a fleſhy ſubſtance compoſing the Clytoris, 4 
th in form and colour reſembling the gomb of a cock. va 
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ei The Clytoris is a ſinewy and hard body, full of ſpungy and 
ne black matter within: and in a form repreſents the yard of a 
Laa, and is ſubject to erection and-falling as that does, This 
02 is that which is the ſeat of venereal pleaſure, and gives women 
ei delight in the act of copulation; for without this a woman ne- 
ver defires coĩtign, nor hath pleaſure in it, nor conceives by it. 
The Clytoris ſometimes grows out of the body two inches, but 
this very ſeldom happens. And ſome think that Hermaphro- 
dites, or thoſe that have genitals, are only women in whom the 
Clytoris hangs out extremely, and ſo reſemble the form of a 
ard ; and I am almoſt inclined to be of their opinion, eſpeci- 
ly conſidering that the hanging out of the Clytoris is gene · 
ally occafioned through extreme Juſt ; and both reaſon and au - 
hority demonſtrate that the higher the Clytoris is in women, 
he more violent are their defires carried after coition, and con- 
equently the more luſtful. 8. 
In the fourth place, under the Clytoris, and above the neck 
f the womb, are the fleſhy nobs, or carbuncles placed behind 
he wings, and are like myrtle-berries placed one againſt ano- 
her, in which place is inſerted, the orifice of the bladder, for 
e paſſage of the woman's urine : ſo that the urine of the woe 
jan comes not through the neck of the womb, neither is the 
775 of the urine common as in men, but particularly by 
elf. - | | . 

Near the orifice of the womb, as I ſaid before, there are the 
rbuncles, or flelhy nobs, in number four, in form like myrtle- 
ries; in virgins theſe are round and plump, but in women 
at have uſed copulation they are looſe and flaggy, and often 
ite extinguiſhed, ſo that the inſide of the neck of the womb 
pears ſmooth ; the uppermoſt of them is largeſt and forked, 


— others are below this on the ſides, hut they all ſerve to keep 
omi ck the air, or any offenſive thing, from entering the neck of 
„cl vomb. Theſe carbuncles or knobs are ous together by 
has U lin or finewy {kin or membrane, full of ſmall veins ; this 


mbrane hath a hole in the midſt of the paſſage of the month; 
courſes, about the bigneſs of the top of one's little finger, in 
n as are in years fit for marriage: this is that noted ſkin 
led Hymen, of which 1 have ſpoken-ia the former chapter, 
L whuth is a- certain ſign of virginity wherever it is found, 
the firſt act of copulation ſurely breaks it; though,, as I 
before, it may be broken without the act of copulation, but 
$ moſt generally broken by — T 
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Authors have been of divers opinions concerning this Hy. 
men, or mark of virginity z ſome affirming to be one thing and 
ſome another; but whatever it be, this is an undoubted truth 
that it hath certain veins in it; which bleed in the breaking, 
and that bleeding ſhes it to be then firſt broke, and conſe 
quently-the- perſon to be a virgin; and I do believe that al 
virgins have it at firſt, it being the mark that God gave to the 
Hebrews to try their virginity by: and I cannot beheve Gal 
would give that for a certain fign of virginity which is not al, 
ways to be found; and though it may be broke with: ut copy 
lation, yet young maidens ought fd be very wary of it, finc 
their honour does fo much depend upon preſerving it. For me 
are not bound to believe it was broken by accident, thongh per 
haps it might be ſo: to which end they ought to cortect and 
expel all ſharp and corroding humours, which ſometimes guss 
it aſunder, and alſo to avoid ali violent exerciſe, which mz 
- overſtrain them, and by all means touching it with the fingen, 
I have in the former chapter told you, that the carbuncles 
fleſhy knobs, together with the Hymen, repreſent the form d 
a half blown roſe, from whence to deflower a virgin hath it 
original. 4 ; 

The next thing to be ſpoken of is the neck of the won 
which is nothing but the diſtance that is between the pri 
paſſage and the mouth of the womb, into which the yard gr 
in the act of copulation z which in ſume women is eight inch 
in length; its ſubſtance without is fleſhy, but within {king 
and exceedingly wrinkled, that it may the better retain ſee 
ejected in the act of copulation, and alſo that it may dilate at 
ſtretch in the woman's labour, that the paſſage may be them 
der for the birth of the child. The length of the neck of ti 
womb is very neceſſary, for two reaſons : firſt, that it may 
Alled with abundance of fpirits, and there be dilated, for iti 
better taking hold of the Penis or yard, great heat being requlf 
ed in ſuch motion; which becoming more intent or requill 
dy the act of frication,-conſumes a great quantity of moiſtyn 
which there ought to be large veſſels to ſupply ; ſecondly, d 
cauſe the terms or monthly courſes make their way throu 
them ; on which account women with child ſometimes conti 
their purgation; for although the womb'be ſhut, yet tye ps 
ſiage in the neck of the womb, through which theſe veſſels x 
is open. | | | 

I wil only obſerve further, that as ſoon as a man penetri 
the pudendum, there appears two little pits or holes; tht 
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r contain a humour, which being preſſed out in the time of co- 
polation, gives great delight to the woman, 8 
a Having thus ſpoken of the organs of generation in women, 
| will now deſcribe the fabric of the woman. | 
The womb is joined to its neck, in the lower part of the hy- 
pogaſtrion, and is placed between the bladder and the ſtrait 
gut. Its parts are two, the mouth of the womb and the bot- 
om of the womb : the mouth or entrance may be both dilated 
nd contraſted much like a purſe : for though in the act of co- 
ulation it be big enough to receive the glands or nut, or top 
pf the man's yard, yet after conceptioa it is fo cloſe ſhut that 
t will not admit the point of a bodkin to enter; and after this, 
t the time of delivery, it dilates itſelf again ſo wide that it 
nakes room enough for the child to come forth; which is ſo 
onderful a thing, that all men muſt acknowledge the wiſdom 
ad goodneſs of our great Creator is eminently to be ſeen in it. 
Its figure is almoſt perfectly round, and in virgias exceed not 
he bigneſs of a walnut; yet after conception dilates itſelf gra- 
nally, ſo-that it is able both to contain the child and all its 
ppurtenances. | 
It is thick ia ſubſtance, inſomach that it exceeds a thumb's 
eadth: which after conception is ſo far from decreaſing that 
augments very much; and for to ſtrengthen it the more, it 
intetwovers with Filores overthwart, which are both flrait 
bd winding: and its proper veſſels are veins, arteries, and 
erves ; among which there are two little veins, which paſs 
om the ſpermatic veſſels to the bottom of the womb, and 
vo larger from the hypogaſtrics, which touch both the bot- 
dm and the neck; the mouth of the veins piercing as far as 
ie inward cavity. | 
Allo the womb hath two arteries on each fide of the ſper- 
lauic veiſels, and the bypogaſtric, which ill accompany the 
eins; alſo divers little nerves that are knit and entwined in 


eq 
quite form of a net, and extended to the Pudenda, placed chieflp% 
toe ſenſe and pleaſure, moving by way of ſympathy between 


e head and the womb. 

The ſtones and teſticles in women differ in ſeveral reſpeQs 
om thole of men, and that in relation to their place, form, 
pure, &c. As to the place of men they are ſmooth. In meu 
are ſtaved by muſcles, but in women they are depreſſed 
Id flattiſh, but in men they are oval; in men they have four | 
Ws, as being without the belly; aud ſo expoſed to injuries; 4 
creas in women, where "_ has placed them within, they 4 
2 wi 
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zs in men, which are four, two veins, and two arteries, not 


men than in men, becauſe their paſſage is ſhorter : the ſtones 


there is a mixture between the vital and natural blood, tak 
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have but one. Their ſubſtance is alſo more ſoft than thoſe 8 
men; and laſtly, their temperature is colder than thoſe of mes 
are, Iheir office is to contain the ovum or egg, according t0 
our modern authors. But the ancients are of opinion that they 
ſerve to concoct the woman's ſeed, and ſo have the ſame office 
in women as the ſtones have in men. But as to the woman 
having ſeed, it is ſtrongly oppoſed by ſome. and as ftrongly 
contended for by others; I will therefore ſet down the opi. 
nions of both, having firſt made an end of the deſcription of 
the ſeveral parts belonging to generation in women, which iz 
what Lam now upon. | 

l come now to ſpeak of the ſpermatic veſſels in women, 
which ere divided or diftinguiſhed by preparing veſſels, and 
carrying veſſe:s: the pteparing veſſels are the ſame in number 


differing from thoſe in a man, but only in their largeneſs and 
manner of inſertion ; the right vein jiſſuing from the trunk of 
the Vena Cava (which is the great vein that receives the 
blood from the liver, and diſtributes it by its branches to all 
the body) under the emulgent vein, which is one of the chief 
branches of the hollow veins : but the left ſpringeth from the 
emulgent of the ſame fide, Both the arteries iſſde from the 
great artery called Aorta, becauſe it is the nobleſt and mother 
of all the reſt; theſe preparing veſſels are much ſhorter in wo 


of a woman, as I have already noted, lying within the belly, 
but thoſe of men without; but then what they want in lengtl 
they have in their various wreathings and contortions, which 
are more than in men, that the ſubſtance they carry, may be 
the better prepared: and therefore their dſten turning to and 
ro, and wioding in and out, make amends for the ſhortneb 
of the paſſage. Obſerve alſo, that theſe veſſels are not unttel 
as they are in men before they come tò the ſtones, but are d. 
yided into two branches, whereof the greater only goeth 
the ſtones, and the leſſer endeth in the womb, both for tht 
nouriſhment of itſelf and the infant, and that part of the cou 
es may paſs through thoſe veſſels: theſe ſpermatic veins 1% 
receive the arteries as they paſs by the fide of womb, and f 


thereby the work of generation might be better wrought, A 
thus much for the preparing veſſels, | 

The carrying veſſels, called Vaſa Deferentia, (thajyis. '* 
fels which cairy the ſeed from the ſtones to the ſemina ls 
ariſe from the lower part of the teſticles, and are in col 
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hite, but in ſubſtance ſinewy; they paſs not ſtraight to the 
omb, but are wreathed, that the ſhortneſs of the way may 
be compenſated by their various turnings and windings 3 and 
they come nearer to the womb they grow broader. 

The ejaculatory veſſels are two paſſages on each fide of the 
xomb, and hardly differ in ſubſtance from the ſpermatic veins : 
hey ariſe from the bottom of the womb, but reach not either 
o the ſtones, or any other part, but ate ſhut up and impaſſable, 
zdhering to the womb, as the colour does to the hind gut, 
rindiog half way about, Although the ſtones are at a diſtance 
rom them, and don't ſo much as touch them, yet they are 
aſtened to them by certain membranes, much reſembling the 
rings of a Bat, through which certain veins and arteries that 


nom the corners of the horns of the woman to the teſticles, 
aal eiag the proper ligaments by which the teſticles and the 
k of omd are knit together; and thefe ligaments in men are called 
the Wie cremaſters, which are the muſcles that hold up the ſtones ; 
e which I hall fpeak farther when I treat of the organs of 
hell eneration in man. — | 


the -  -CHAP. III. 

- Df the Uſe and Action of the Genitals in the Work 
* of Generation. 33 
ones HE uſe of the external parts, commonly called the Puden- 
elly da, are defigned to cover the great Orifice or Pitfora 
nethWagna, and the uſe of that is to receive the yard in the act of 
rhich FE opulation and to give paffage to the child at the birth; and 
iy bes ® paſſage for the urine. The uſe of the wings and knobs 
» ke myrtle berries are for the ſecurity of the internal parts, 


hutting the orifice and neck of the bladder; and by their 
velling up*to cauſe a titulation and delight in thoſe parts, and 
Iſo to hinder the involuntary paſſage of the urine. The action 
the Clytoris in women is like that of the yard in men, which 


omen. | 


The action and uſe of the neck of the womb is equal with 


"the act of copulation ; and then, while the paſſage is replet- 


H 2 


hat of the yard, and is occaſioned ſeveral ways : for, firſt, it is | 
retted and made ſtrait for the paſſage of the yard to the womb: 


d with ſpirit and vitul blood, it becomes mote ſtrait for em-- | 


| 


paſs from the end of the refticles haye ſuch paſſages. proceeding f 4 


erection; and its outer end is like the glands, or the top f 
he yard and has the ſame name 3 and as the glands in men iy | 
he ſeat of the greateſt pleaſure in copulation, fo this is in 
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bracing the yard; and as touching the convenience of erection, 


pulation. 


outward ſuperticial contain nothing of ſced, yet they cont 


abcut twenty) one of which eggs being impreguated by theft 
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it is two-fold : firſt, if the neck of the womb was not erected. 
the yard could have no convenient paſſage to the womb; and, 
in the ſecond place, it hinders. any damage that may happen 
through the violent concuſſion of the yard in the time of co- 


And as for thoſe veſſels that make their way through the neck 
of the womb, their office is to repleniſh it with blood and ſpirits, 
that ſo as the moiſture conſumes by the heat contracted in co- 
pulation, it may by thoſe veſſels be renewed ; but their chief 
buſineſs is to convey nouriſhment to the womb. | 

The womb has many properties attributed to it: and the 
firſt is the retention of the ſeed, as the ancients ſpeak, or of the 
fœcundated egg, as others would have it; and this properly i; 
called conception; and, in the ſecond place, to cheriſh and 
nouriſh it, till nature has framed the child, and brought it to 
1 ; and, thirdly, it worketh very ſtrenuouſly in ſending 

orth the birth, when the time of its remaining there is expired, 
at which time it ſtretcheth forth itſelf in a very wonderful pl 
manner. TY ; - 

The uſe of the preparing veſſels is to convey the blood to 
the teſticles, part of which is ſpent in the nouriſhment of then, 
and the production of thoſe little bladders (in all things reſen. 


obliterated in them; this is done by the arteries : and as fe 
the veins, their office is to bring back what blood remains fron 
the aforeſaid uſes, . | 

Theſe veſſels (as we have already ſaid) are more ſhort i 
women than in men, by reaſon of their nearneſs to the ſtone 
which defect is ſufficiently repaired by the many windings at 
turnings to which they are ſubjeR, dividing themſelves ia iht 
middle way idgto two branches, though not of equal bignei 
for one is greater than the other, 

The tones in women are of that uſe, that if they are defec 
tive, the work of generation ceaſes , for though (according! 
the modern opinion) thoſe little bladders which are in the 


ſeveral eggs, (uncertain as to their number, though gene!? 


rituous part of the man's ſeed in the act of coition, de ſcends i 
the womb, and iu the time nature has appointed become 
. * | | 

Having thus piven an account of the uſe and action of ! 
geritais in the act of generation, I ſhall now ſhe w you the 0] 
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mon of both ancient and modern writers touching the woman's. 
contributing ſeed for the formation of the child as well as the 
„man's, which was the opinion of the ancients, but is denied by 
a our modern enquirers into the ſecrets of nature, | 
) Though it is apparent (ſay the ancients) th-* the ſeed of man 
is the principal efficient, and beginning of ac” .,n, motion, and 
ck generation, yet that the woman affords ſeed, and contributes to 
the procreation of the child, is evident from hence, that the 
woman has ſeminal veſſels, which had been given her in vain, 
had ſhe wanted ſeminal excreſcence ; but fince nature doth: no- 
thing in vain, it muſt be granted they were made for the uſe 
of procreation, and fixed in their proper places to operate and 
contribute virtue and efficacy to the ſeed; and this, ſay they, is 
farther proved from hence, that if women at the years of matu- 
rity uſe not copulation to eject their ſeed, they often fall into 
ſtrange diſeaſes, as appears by young women and virgins z and 
alſo it is apparent that women are never better pleaſed than 
when they are often ſatisfied in this way; which argues the 
pleaſure and delight they take therein; which pleaſure and de- 
light, ſay they, is double in woman to what it is in men; for 
2s the delight of men conſiſts (in copulation) chiefly in the 
jection of the ſeed, ſo women are delighted both by the eject- 
tion of their own and the reception of - man's. N | 
But againſt all this our modern writers affirm that the an- 
ients were very erroneous; foraſmuch as the teſticles in women 
lo not afford ſeed, but are two eggs like thoſe of fowls, or o- 
her creatures, neither have they any ſuch office as thoſe of men, 
but are indeed An ovarium, or receptacles for eggs; wherein 
hee eggs are nouriſhed by the ſanguinary veſſels diſperſed 
arough them; and from thence one cr more (as theyyare fe. 
undated by the man's ſeed) are conveyed into the womb 'by 
e oviducts; and the truth of this, fay they, is ſo plain, that 
you boil them, their liquor will have the fame taſte, colour, 


, defend confitency with the taſte of birds eggs; and if any object 

-ding Pet they have no ſhells, they anſwer, that ſignifies nothing, for 

in thehe eggs of fowls, while they are in their ovary, nay, after they 1 
cone allen into the uterus, have no ſhell; and though they have 1 | 
eneulfe when they are laid, yet it is no more than a tence which | 


chez 
ads 0 
come 


ture hath provided for them againſt outward injuries, they 
og hatched without the body; but thoſe of women being 
iched within the body, have no need of any other fence than 

womb to ſecure them. 2 " 4 
And they farther ſay, there are in the-generation of the 4 
dus, or conception, or young one, two principles, tive ana 


of U 
the 0] 


for to ſay that a woman has true ſeed, is, they fay, erroneous, 


conveyed by the oviducts to the hottom of the womb, preſery. 


woman are for the generation of ſeed; in the act of copulation 


dertake to determine the controverſy, but leave the reader to 


Of the Inſtruments or Organs of Generatiot 


| paſs out: the pores are very many and thick, but hardly wi 
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paſſive ; the active is the man's ſeed elaborated in the teſticles 
out of the arterial blood and animal ſpirits ; the. paſſive princi. 
ple is the ovum or the egg, impregnated by the man's ſeed; 


But the manner of conception is thus; the moſt ſpirituous part 
of man's ſeed in the act of copulation teaches up to the ovarium, 
or teſticles of the woman (which contain divers eggs, ſometimes 
more, ſometimes fewer) impregnates-one of them, which being 


ly begins to ſwell bigger and bigger, and drinks in the moiſture 
that is plentifully ſent thither, after the ſame manner that ſeeds 
in the ground ſuck the fertile moiſture thereof to make then 
ſprout. My I 3 

But notwithſtanding all this, Culpepper in his directory for 
midwives, pofitively affirms. that the teſticles or ſtones of x 


the woman emits the ſeed as well as the man; and he ſays, tha 
to deny it is both againſt reaſon and experience. I will not us. 


judge for himſelf, and proceed (having, according to the cuſton 


of England, given women the preference) to deſcribe the o- > 
gans of generation in man; for although the womb be the fil t 


of generation, yet there will be no increafe till the feed of mi 
(as the principal efficient in generation) be fown therein, 


CHAP IV. 


in Man. 


HE Penis, or yard of the man, (being the principal inſl 
| ment of generation) is called ſo from its hanging with: 
the belly; and it conſiſts of ſkin, tendons, veins, arterit 
ſinews, and great ligaments, and is long and 10und; and is 
dained-by nature both for the paſſage of the urine and the c 
veying of the ſeed into the matrix. It hath ſome parts co 
mon with it to the reſt of the body, as the ſkin and the me 
brana carnoſa, or fleſhy membrane 3 and ſome parts it has pt 
Jar to itfelf, as the two nervous bodies; the ſeptum, the 
thra, or glands, the four muſcles, and the veſſels. 
The ſkin, which the Latins call Cutis, is full of ps 
through which the ſweat and fulginous or ſooty black vapt 
of the third concoction (which concocts the blood into ft 


to the eye, and when the yard ſtands not, it is flagg)* 
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wen it ſtands it is Riff; this (kin is very ſenſible; becauſe the 
nerves concur to make up its being. | 
The carnis membrana, or fleſhy ſkin, is fo called, becauſe it 
lieth between the fleſh, and paſſeth in other parts of the body 
underneath the fat, and ſticks cloſe to the muſcles, not that 
here is any fat in the yard, only a fe ſuperficial veins and 
arteries paſs between the former ſkin and thi., which, when 
he yard ſtands, are viſible to the eye, Theſe are the parts 
ammon both to the yard and the reſt of the body. Now I 
ill ſpeak of the parts peculiar to itſelf, and firſt of the two 
zervous bodies. © +144 | | 
The two netvous bodies are ſurrounded with a thick, white, 
ervous membrane; but are ſpongy within, and full of black 
lood; the ſpungy, ſubſtance of the inward part of it ſeems to 
woven together like a net, and conſiſts of innumerable veins 
d arteries ; the black blood contained therein is very full of 
irits, ard the defire of copulation adds heat to them, which 
zuſeth the yard to ſtand 3 and the hollow ſpongy intermix- 
Ire or weaving was ordained on purpoſe to hold the heat or 
nereal ſpirits, that the yard may not fall before it has done 
3 work ; theſe two fide ligaments of the yard, where they 
e thick and round, . ſpring from the lower part of the (harp 
ne, and at their beginning are ſeparated the one. from the 
ber, and reſemble a pair of horns, or the letter V, wheze the 
rethra, that is the common channel of urine and feed, paſſeth 
tween them. : | | 
The Septum is in ſubſtance white, nervous, and ſinewy, 
W office is to uphold the two fide ligaments and the 
ethra, | | | 
The Urethra is in ſubſtance ſine wy, thick, ſoft, and looſe, 
eto that of the fide ligaments hetore mentioned. It begins 
he neck of the bladder, and ſo paſſeth to the glands : in the 
mning of it are three holes: one in the midſt which is 
eſt, and receives the urine irto it; the other two are ſmall. 
1 are ſent by each ſeminal veſſel to it, by whfch it re- 
es leed. | ; 
he muſcles of the yard are four, two on each fide.” Now, a 
cle is an inſtrument of voluntary motion, without which 
part of the be. dy can move itſelf ; it conſills of fibrous, fleſh, 
ke up its body, of nexves for its ſenſe, of veins for its 
ibment; of arteries for its vital heat, of a membrane or 
knit together and ſo diſtinguith one muſcle from another 
of each fide is ſhorter and thicker than the other, and their 
is to erect the yard and make it ſtand, and aze therefore. 


_ diſperſed through the body of the yard exceeding the diſperlia 
of the veins, for the right artery is diſperſed to the left fide: Mer 
hath alſo two nerves, the lefler of which is beſtowed on tt 


tion, that ſo the veſſcls being flackened may the better vu 
the ſeed. 


rage to map; as appears from eunuchs, who having loft the 
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called ereQors z the others are longer and ſmalier, and their; 
office is to dilate and the lower part of the urethra, or channel, 
both for making water .nd voiding the ſeed ; and theſe ar 
called accelerators. | 

The glands in the extreme- part of the yard are ſoft; and d 
an exquiſite feeling, by reaſon of the thinnefs of the fkin where, 
with it is covered, It is covered with the preeputium, or fore. 
Kin, which tte Jews were commanded to cut off on the eighth 
day. 

The ſkin in ſome men cover the top of the yard quite cloſe 
but in others it doth not; which moving up and down in th, 
act of copulation brings pleaſure both to the man and womar 
The ligaments by which the preeputium is tied to the glands} 
called the prœnum or the bridle. 

The veſſels of the yard are veins, nerves and arteries; ſong 
veins and arteries paſs by the {kin, and are viſible to the es 
others paſs by the inward part of the yard, the arteries bei 


fa: 


ſkin, the greater upon the muſcles and body of the yard. 

Having thus deſcribed the yard, I ſhall now ſpeak of Mice 
ſtones or teſticles, which are ſo called, becauſe they teſtify « 
witnels for him that has them that he is a man. I heir ow 
ber every body knows to be two; their ſubſtance is white, [ol 
and ſpungy :. their form is oval, but their bignefs is not alike 
for in' ſome they are bigzer than others 5 each ſtone hath 
muſcle, becayſe they pull up the ſtones iu the act of copu 


The uſe of the ſtones is to convert blood and fpirit into eth 
for the procreation of man, and to add ſtrength, heat, and col, no 


ſtones, are neither ſo hot, ſtrong, nor vaNant as other men. WF conc 

To the upper part of the teſtes ace fixed the epidimeds,! 
preteſiz, from whence ariſe vaſa deferentia, or ejaculato 
which when they come to the neck of the bladder, de fir 


the ſeed into the viſcula ſeminales, which are two, each l ture. 


bunch of grapes, that admit the feed into the urethra, in ebe u 
act of copuiation as for the preparing veflels, they pte ener 
the blood aud vital fpirits, and carry them to the teili 
where they are elaborated into ſeed, I have ſpoken of then 
the chapter of the genitals of women; and fince they dill be ve 
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little from thoſe of men, I do not need to repeat what I have 
Lid before. * 


CHAP. V. 


of Conception: and how a Woman may know 
whether ſhe has conceived or not, and whe« 
. 

cher a Male or Female. 


HE natural inſtinct that nature has implanted in men and 
women to propavate their own ſpecies, puts them upon 
paking uſe of thoſe ways that nature has ordiined for that end, 
hich after they have made uſe of, the woman. many times 
brovigh ignorance of her having conceived, or want of that due 
are ſhe ought to take, is little better than a murderer-of her 
wn child, though ſhe intends if not; for after conception, find. 
g herſelf not well, and through ignorance, not knowing what 
de matter is, ſhe runs to a doctor, and enquires of him; and he 
owing nothing but what ſhe tells him, and not thinking of 
er being with child, gives her ftroug cathartical potions 
dich deſtroys the conception. And ſotne there are, that, out 

a fooliſh baſhful coyneſs, though they do know they have 
neeived, yet will not confeſs it, that they might be inſtructed 
order themſelves accordingly ; thoſe that are fo coy may in 
e learn to be wiſer: and for the ſake of thoſe that are ig- 
rant, I ſhall ſet down the figns of conception, that women 
y thereby know whether they have conceived or not. 


: Signo of Conception. | 
If under the eye the-vein be ſwelled, that is, under the lower 
lid the veins in the eyes appearing clearly, and the eye 
tething diſcoloured : if the woman has not the terms upon 
, nor watched the ache before, you may certainly conclude 
to be with child; and this appears molt plainly juſt upon 
4 N and the firit two months I never-knew this 
to fail, 

keep the urine of a woman cloſe in a glaſs three days, and 
| rain it through a fine linen cloth, 17 you find ſmall living 
tures in it, ſhe has moſt affuredly conceived with child 
the urine which was before part of her own lubſtance, will 
jenerated as well as its miſtreſs. 

coldneſs and chillneſs of the outward parts after oopula · 
the heat being retired to make conception. 


he veins of the breaſt are more clearly ſeen than they were 
to be, 


AC 


na 
* 
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The tops of the nipples look redder than formerly. 
The body is weakened, and the face diſcoloured. 
The belly waxeth very fat, beeauſe the womb cloſeth itſelf 
together to nouriſh and cherifh the ſeed. * 

If cold water be drunk, a coldneſs is felt in the breaſts, 

Loſs of appetite for victuals, four belcbing), and exceeding 
weakneſs of ſtomach. 

The breaſts begin to 2 8 and wax hard, not without pain 
and ſoreneſs. , 

Wringing or griping OE like the cramp, happen i in the 
belly about the navel. 

Divers appetites and longings are e engendered. 

The veins of the eyes are clearly ſeen, and the eyes ſen 
ſomething diſcoloured, as a looking-glaſs will hew you, Thi { 
is an infallible ſign, 
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The excrements of the guts are voided painfully, becauſ * 
the womb ſwelling thruſteth the right gut together. 

| Take a handſome green nettle, and put it into the urine 
the woman; cover it cloſe, and let it remain a whole night; 

if the woman be with child, it will be full of red ſpots on theft ®” 

morrow : if ſhe be not it will be blackiſh. * 

There are feveral other rules of this nature, but theſe are the **: 

beſt, and ſome of them ſeldom fail. wi 

Now becauſe many are mighty defirous to know whethet th 

they be with child of a male or a female, J will in the be *<< 

ace lay down ſome rules * you may form a judgment Luf 

in that caſe. — 

Signs of the Male Child, ens 

The woman breeds #boy «afier and with leſs pain than g hel 

and carries her burden not ſo heavily, but is more nimble i dre 

ſtirring. d 

The child is fr felt by her on the right fide, for the ac con! 

ents were of opinion that male children lie on the right fide ee 

the womb. The woman when ſhe riſeth up from a chair do cep. 

ſooner Ray herſelf upon her right band thaa on her left, trie 

"The belly lies rounder and higher than when it is a female by t 

The right breaſt is more plump, and harder than the le the 

and the right nipple redder. and 

The colour of a woman is more clear, and not fo Cwarthy and 


when ſhe conceives a girl. 
1 The contrary to theſe- are ſigns of the conception of a femal 
and therefore it is needleſs to * them down. 
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But I will add the following : they have been the reſult of 


my own experience, and which I never knew fail. 

f the circle under the woman's eyes, which is of a wan blue 
colour, be more apparent under the right eye, and the veiae 
moſt apparent under the right eye, and then moſt diſcoloured, 
ſhe is with child of a boy; if the marks be moſt apparent in 
her left eye, ſhe is with child of a girl. FF - TR. 

Again, let her milk a drop of her milk in a baſon of fair 
water; if it ſinks to the bottom, as it drops round in a drop, 
it is a girl ſhe is with child of : but if it be of a boy, it will 
ſpread and ſwim at top. This I liave often tried, and it never 
failed. | 

But befcre I make an end of this chapter, I ſhall lay down 
Th, ſome rules that women ought to obſerve in order to conception, 

"iſ 2nd likewiſe what they ſhould do after conception, to prevent 
miſcarriage. | 


ſelf 


What Women ought to observe in order to Conception. 


Women that are defirous to have children, in order there. | i 
unto muſt give themſelves to moderate exerciſe; for idleneſfs 
and want of exerciſe are very great enemies to generation 


who live high and do nothing, ſeldom have children: or if 1 


they have, they ſeldom live; whereas the poor women who 


that comes by moderate exerciſe and labour: for it opens the | 
pores, quickens the ſpirits, ſtirs up the natural heat, ftrength- 


helps nature in her exerciſes, of which che procreation of chil- 
dren is none of the leaſt. | | ; 
Next to moderate exerciſe, ſhe muſt avoid all manner of diſ-- 
content, and the occafion of it ; for diſcontent-is a great enemy 
to conception; but diſcontent is not ſo great an enemy to con- 
ception but contentment and quietneſs of mind axe as great 
friends to it; for content dilates the heart and artenies, where. | 
by the vital blood or ſpirits is ſufficiently diſtiibuted throughout 
the body; and thence ariſe ſuch affections as pleaſe, recreate, if 
and refreſh the nature of man; as hope, joy, love, gladneſs, if 
and mirth, - £4,103 B8 
Nor does it only comfort and firengthen the body, but alſo © 
the operations and imaginations of the mind; for all agree, 
that the imaginations of tb. mother works forcibly upon the 
. 1 N - = 


work; ard thoie that obſerve it ſhall find that our city dames, | l 


accuſtom themſelves to labour, have many children, and thoſe 1 
luſty, Nor need we wonder at it, if we. confider- the benefit Wy 


ens the body, ſenſes, and ſpirits, and comforts the limbs, an 
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conception of the child; and therefore women ought to take 
great care that their imagination be pure and clear, that their 
children may be well formed. 

Another thing that women ought to do in order to concep. 
tion is to keep the womb in good order; and to that end, ſz 
that the meuſtrues come down as they ought to do: if they 
are diſcoloured, then they are out of order; but if the blood 

come down pure, then the woman will be very proper to con. 
cei ve with child, eſpecially if they uſe copulation a day ot two 
after their monthly terms are ſtayed. 

Another thing a woman ought to obſerve, that would con- 
ceive, is, that ſhe uſe not the act of copulation too often: for 
fatiety gluts the womb, and makes it unfit to do its office. 
There are two things that demonſtrate this; one is, that com. 
mon whores, (who often uſe copulation) have ſeldom any chil. 
dren ; the other is, that thoſe women whoſe huſbands have been 
long abſent, after they come again, conceive very quickly, 

And then let the time of .copolation be convenient, that 
there may be no fear of ſurpriſe, tor fear hinders conception, 

And then let the time of copulation be natural, and nct 
ſlirred up by provocatives: and obſerve. alſo, that the greate 
the woman's defire of copulation is, the mere ſubje& the is tc 

conceive. 8 130 
A loadfione carried about a. woman cauſeth not only con 
.ception, but concord between man and wife. 


Things necestarq for Women to observe after Conception. 


Women are very ſubject to miſcarriages in the two fil 
mouths after conception, becauſe then the ligaments are wet 
and ſoon broken. To..prevent which, let the woman ever) 
morning drink a good draught of ſage ale, and it will do het 
abundance. of 11 | #1 | 
But if ſigns of abortion or miſcarriage appear, let her lay 
toaſt dipped in tent, in caſe muſkadel cannot be gotten, to he 
' - navel, for this is very good; or-let her take a little garden tat 
ſy, and having bruiſed it, ſprinkle it with muſkadel, and app! 
it to the navel; and ſhe will find it much better. Alſo tau 
infuſed in ale, like ſage oil, and a draught drank every mornin; 
| is moſt excellent for uch women as are ſubject to miſcarriages 
allo take juice of tanſy, clarify it, and boil it up into a ſyrup 
with twice its weight in ſugar, and let a woman take a ſpoon! 
or two of it; in ſuch caſes it will be an excellent pre ſervati 
Againſt miſcarriages. 8 4 
Alſo let the air be temperate, ſleep mcderate, avoidia 


* 
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ke watching, and immoderate exerciſe, with diſturbing paſſions 
eit bud clamours, and filthy ſmells; and let her abſtain from all 
things which may provoke either the urine or the courſes, and 


be obſerved. 
If the excrements of the guts be retained, lenify the belly 


mallows, and take therein a little manna: but, on the contra- 
„ if ſhe be troubled with a loofeneſs of the belly, let it not be 
0n-Mitopped without the judgment of a phyſician, for old uterine 


ned and removed before the flux be ſtayed. 
CHAP. VI. 


Of Barrenneſs, with the Remedies againſt it, 
and the Signs of Inſufficiency both in Men 
and Women. | 


before and after conception, I will in this chapter treat of the 
ppoſite to conception, to wit, barrenneſs. 

It is a bleſſing to have children, as undoubtedly it is, then 
ertainly barrenneſs tauſt be a great curſe : And indeed in Ho- 


teloved Rachel, cried out to him, Give me children, or elſe 


d. But to the ſubject in hand, which is barrenneſs. 


r againſt nature. 


ard, and no prepoſterous and diabolical courſe uſed to cauſe - 
and neither age nor diſeaſes, nor any natural defect hinder. 


and yet the woman remains naturally barren, and gonceives 
ot. 


2 the reaſon is clear ; for the uaiverſal.courſe of nature being 
I 2 | 


— 


alſo from all ſharp and windy meats, and let a moderate diet 


with clyſters made of the decoction of mallows, violets, with 
ſugar and common oil: or make broth of burrage, buglofs, beets, 


fux:s have a malignant quality in them, which muſt be evacu- 


AVING is the foregoing chapter;treated of conception, 
with the figns, and given directions to the woman both 


y Writ it is ſo accounted ; and therefore ſome are threatened 
hat they ſhall die childleſs; and the wife of Jacob, even his- 


die.“ It was indeed a paſſionate expreſſion, and fell out, AC | 
"ding to her words; for the had children, and died in child- 


barrenneſs is threefold, to wit, either natural or accidental, 


Natural barrenneſs is when a woman is barren, though the 
truments of generation are perfect both in herſelf and huſ- 


Now this may proceed from a natural cauſe; for if the man 
ad woman be of one complexion, they ſeldom have children, 
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formed by the Almighty of a compoſition of contraries, cannot 
| be increaſed by a compoſition of likes: and therefore, if the 
WE conſtitution of the woman be hot and dry as well as that of the 
| man, there can be no conception: and if on the contrary the 
man ſhould be of a cold and moiſt conſtitution, as well as the 
woman, the effect would be the ſame: and this barrenneſs is 
purely natural. The only way to help it, is for people before 
they marry to obſerve cach others conftitutions and complexions, 
if they defign to have childres; if their complexions and con. 
ſtitutions be alike, they are not fit to come together: for dil. 
cordant natures make. the only harmony in the work of gene. 
Tation, 

Another natural cauſe of barrenneſs is want of love between 
man and wife: love is that vital principle that ought to ani 
mate each organ in the act of generation, or elſe it will be but 
ſpiritleſs and dull: for if their hearts be not united in love, how 
ſhould their ſeed unite to cauſe conception? And this is ſuff- 
ciently evidenced, in that there never follows a conception up- 
vn a rape; therefore, if men and women deſign to have chil. 
dren, let them take care to live ſo, that their hearts as well as 
their bodies may be united, or elſe they may miſs of their 
expectations. 

A third cauſe of natural barrenneſs, is the letting of virgins 
blood in the arm before their natural courſes are come down, 
which is uſually in the fourteenth and fixteenth years of their 
gage; ſometimes perhaps before the thirteenth, but never before 
WY the twelfth. And becauſe uſually they are out of order and 

= indiſpoſed before their purgations come down, their parents run 
to the doctor to know what is the matter, and he ſtraight pre- 
ſcribes opening a vein in the arm, ſeeing it was fulneſs of blogd 
which was the caufe offending, as this makes her well at pre- 
ſent ; and when the young virgin happens to be in the fame 
diforder again, the mother ſtraight runs to the ſurgeon, uſes the 
| ſame remedy, and by theſe means the blood is diverted from ts 
proper channel, ſo that it comes not down to the womb, as in 
other women, whereby the womb dries up, and the woman 15 
ſor ever barren. The way to prevent this, is-to let no virgia 
blood in the arm before her courſes come down: but if there 
be occafion, in the foot, for that will bring the blood dowaward, 
and by that means provoke the menſtrues to come down. 

Another cauſe of natural barrenneſs, the debility of perſons 
in copulation : if perſons perform not that act with all the heat 
IL and ardour that nature requires, they may as well let it alone 


end expect to have children without it: for frigid.ty and cold- 


— 
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neſs never produce conception. Of the cure of this we will 
ſpeak by and by, after I have ſpoken of 3 
ot MW Accidental barrenneſs: which is what is occafioned by ſome” 
ne I morbific matter or infirmity upon the body, either of the man 
ne Mor woman, which being removed, they become fruitful. And 
he Whence (as I have before noted) the firſt and great law of the 
be Nereation was to increaſe and multiply, and barrenneſs is the 
is Wire& oppoſition of that law, and fruſtrates the end of our crea= 
re Nation: and it is ſo great an afflition to be without children, as 
ns, Ito cauſe man and wife to have hard thoughts of one another, 
n- each party thinking the cauſe is not in them : I ſhall here, for 
if. Noe ſatisfaction of all well meaning people, ſet down the ſigns” 
1c» Mend cauſes of inſufficiency both in men and women: premiſing 
his firſt, that when people have not children, they muſt not 
en Wreſently blame either party, for neither may be in the fault, 
ni- Nut perhaps God ſecs it not good (for reaſons beſt known to 
ut Winſelf) to give them any; of which we have divers inſtances 
ow Woth in ſacred- and profane hiſtory. Aud although the Al- 


ff. Waighty in the production of nature works by natural means, yet 
p- Where he withholds his bleſſings, naturaÞ means are ineff-ual; 
11. Nor it is his bleſſing that is the power and energy by which na- 
are briogs her productions forth. : 

eir 


Signs and Caute of Insufficieney in Men. 


ins One cauſe may be in ſ me viciouſaeſs in the yard; as if the” 
rn, me be crooked, or any ligaments thereof diſtorted or broken, 
eit hereby the ways and paſſages through which the feed ſhould” 
"re No come to be ſtopped or vitiated. xy 

nd WM Another cauſe may be: too much weakneſs of the yard, and 
un Nenderne ſs thereof, ſo that it is not ſtrongly enough erected to 
te · N ird the ſced into the womb; for the ſtrength and Riffueſs of 
pd Ne yard very much conduces to conception, by reaſun of the 
re · Nercible inj: ction of the ſeed. neh 
Allo if the ſlones have 1eceived' any hurt, ſs that they can - 
ot exerciſe their proper gift"in producing feed ; or if they be- 
pprefled .with any inflamation or tumour, woui.d or ulcer; or- 
un up within the belly, and not appeating outwardly ; theſe 
te ſians of inſufficiency, and cauſes of 'birrenn fs, | 

Alſo a man may be barren} by reaſon of the defe of his 
ed : as, Firſt, if he caſt forth no ſeed at ali, or leſs in ſubſtance 
an is necdful; or, Second , if the ſeed be vicious or unfit for 
eneration; as, on the one fide it happens in bodies that are 
rols and fat, the matter of it being detective, and on the other 


* 
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fide too much leanneſs, or continual waſting or conſumption of  þ; 
the body deſtroys the ſeed, nature turning all the matter and ve 
ſubſtance thereof into nutriment of the body. fle 

Too. frequent copulation is alſo one great cauſe of barrenneſ; 
in men; for it attracteth the ſeminal moiſture from the ſtones Ml ww} 
before it is ſufficiently prepared and corrected; ſo if any one fo 
by datly copulation do exhauſt and draw out all the moiſture I thi 
of his feed, then do the Rones draw the moiſt humours from the 
ſuperior veins unto themſelves ; and ſo having but little blood Nit. 
in them, they are forced of neceſſity to caſt it out raw and un- not 
my concoCted ; and thus the ſtones, violently deprived of the moiſ. W mo 
W ture of their veins, attract the ſame from the other ſuperior ¶ no 
wy veins, and the ſuperior veins from all the other parts of the MW. 
body for their proper nouriſhment, thereby depriving the body ind 
of its vital ſpirits ;. and therefore no wonder that thoſe who uſe MWtur 
Immoderate copulation are weak in their bodies, ſeeing their II 
whole body is thereby deprived of its beſt and pureſt blood, and Mtinu 
alſo of the vital ſpirits, infomuch, that many who have been too tnt 
much addicted to that pleaſure have killed themſelves in the MWwhe 
very act; and therefore it is no wonder if ſuch unconcocted and Mit! 
indigeſted ſeed be unfit for generation. 

Gluttony and AA and other cxceſſes, do alſo much 
Ainder men. from fruitfulneſs, and make them unfit for gene- 
SaliOn,. 

But amongſt other cauſes of barrenneſs in men, this alſo i; 
one that makes them barren, and almoſt of the nature of eu- 
nuchs, and that is the jncifion or cutting of the veins behind 
the ears, which, in caſe of diſtempers, is oftentimes done; for, 
according to the opinion of moſt phyficians and anatomiſts, the 
feed flows from the brain by thoſe veins behind the ears mor 
than from any other part of the body; from whence it is verde u 
probable the tranſmiſſion of the ſeed is hindered by the cutting 
of the veins behind the ears, ſo that it cannot deſcend at all tc 
the teſticles, or come thither verygcrude and raw. And thu 
much for the ſigns and cauſes of barrenneſs in men. 


Signs and Cauſes of Inſufficiency, or, Barrennef, in Women. 


Although there are many caufes of barrenneſs iv women, y" 
the chief and principal are iuternal, reſpecting either the pri 
parts of the womb, the ſeed, or the menſtruous blood. 

Therefore Hippocrates faith (ſpeaking of either the eaſy 01 
difficult conception in women) the firſt eonſide ration is to de 
had of their ſpecies, for little women are more apt to conceiit 


A | than great, lender than grofs, white and fair than ruddy i 


e | 
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f high coloured, black than pale and wan: thoſe who have their 
veins conſpicuous are more apt than others; but to be very 
fleſhy is evil, to have great ſwelling breaſts good. | 

$ The next thing to be conſidered is the monthly purgations, 
s Wl whether they have them duly-every month, and whether they 
e fow plentifully, are of a good colour, and whether they have 
e them equally every month; for ſo they ought to be. 
ge Then the womb or place of conception is to be conſidered; 
dit ought to be clean and ſound, dry and ſoft, neither retracted, 
n- nor drawn up, nor prone, nor deſcending downward, nor the 
iſe MW mouth thereof turned awry, nor too cloſe ſhut. But to ſpeak 
or W more particularly. | 
ne MW. The firſt parts to be ſpoken of are the Pudenda, or privities, 
Jy nd the womb; what parts are ſhut and incloſed either by na- 
ile ture or againſt nature; and from hence ſuch women are called 
eit I Imperforati; for in ſome women the mouth of the womb con- 
tinues compreſi-d, or cloſed up, from the time of their birth un- 
til the coming down of their courſes; and then, on a ſudden, 
when their terms preſs forward to purgation, they are moleſted 
with great and unufual pains; ſome of theſe break of their own. 
accord, others are diſſected and opened by phyſicians : others. 
never break at all, and then it brings death, 
All theſe Ætius particularly bandles, ſhowing that the womb 
5 ſhut three manner of ways, which hinders conception: and. 
o übe firſt is, when the lips of the Pudenda grow or cleave toge- 
eu- der; the ſecond is, when there are certain membranes grow- 
nind Wop in the middle part of the matrix within; the third ts, 
hen (though the lips and bottom of the Pudenda may appear 
ir and open) the mouth of the womb may be quite ſhut up:. 
| which are occaſions of barrennefs, in that they hinder both 
he uſe of man, the monthly courſes, and conception. 

But amongſt all the cauſes of barrenneſs in women the great- 
is in the womb, which is the field of generation; and if the 
eld be corrupted, it is in vain to expect any fruit, let it be 
ever ſo well ſown ; for it may be unfit for generation, by rea - 
mn of the many diſtempers to which it is ſubje&; as for in- 
ance, overmuch heat and overmuch cold; for women whoſe 
ombs are too thick and cold cannot conceive, becauſe cold-. 
eß extinguiſheth the natural heat of the human ſeed, 

Immoderate moiſture of the womb alſo deſtroys the ſeed of 
an, and makes it ineffectual, as corn ſown in fens and marſh- 
$; and ſo dotli overmuch dryneſs of the womb, ſo that the 
ed periſheth for want of nuttiment. 


| phlegm, tympanies, wind, water, worms, or any ſuch evil 
u 


violent exerciſes; as leaping, dancing, running after copula. 


tain ſian. | 
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Immoderate heat of the womb is alſo a cauſe of barrenneſs; 
for it ſcorcheth up the ſeed, as corn ſuwn in the drought of 
ſummer ; for immoderate heat hurts all the parts of the body, 
and no conception can live tv be nouriſhed in that woman, 
Alſo when unnatural humours are engendered ; as too much 


mours, abounding contrary to nature; it cauſes barrenneſ;, 
as does alſo the terms not coming down in due order, as I have 
already ſaid. | 

A woman may alſo have other accidental cauſes of barren. 
neſs, (at leaſt ſuch as may hinder her conception) as ſudden 
frights, anger, fear, griefs, and perturbation of thre mind, too 


tion, and the like, But 1 will now add ſome figns whereby 
thoſe things may be known. 1 

If the cauſe of barrennefs be in the man through overmuch 
heat in his ſeed, the woman may eafily feel that in receiy- 
Ing it. 

'S the nature of ihe womb be too hot, and fo unfit for con- 
ception, it will appear by having her terms very little, and 
their colour inclining to yellowiſhneſs : ſhe is ..)ſo very haſty, 
choleric, and crafty, her pulſe beats very ſwift, and ſhe is very 
defirous of copulation. 

If you weuld know whether the fault lies in the man or wo- 
man, ſprinkle the man's urine: upon one / lettuce leaf,..and the 
woman's upon another, and that which dries away firſt i, ut» 
fruitful. | 

 Alfo take five wheat corns, and ſeve; beans, put them inte 
an earthen pot, and let: the party make water therein; le 
this ſtand ſeven days; and if in that time they begin to ſprout 
then the party is fruitful z but if they ſprout not, then the 
party is barren ;. whethex it be a man or woman, this is a cer 


There are ſome. that make this experiment of a woman 
fruitfulneſs : | 
Take myrrh, red ſtorax, and ſome ſuch odoriferous thing! 
and make a perfume of it, which let the woman rece:ve iat 
the neck of the womb. through a funnel; if the woman feel 
the ſmoke afcend through her body to her . noſe, then ſhe 
fruitful, otherwiſe barren.. 
Some alſo take garlic, and; beat it, and let he woman lie 0! 
her back upon it, and if ſhe feels the ſcent theregt to her nol 
it is a ſigu of fruitfulneſa. 


roin 
do 
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Culpepper and others alſo give a great deal of credit to the 
following experiment : — 

Take a handful of barley, and ſteep half of it in the urine of 
he man, and the other half of it in the urine of the woman, 
or the ſpace of twenty-four hours, and then take it out, and 
et it, the man's by itſelf, and the woman's by itſelf; ſet it in 
flower-pot, or ſome other thing where you may keep it dry 
hen water the man's every morning with his own urine, and 
he woman's with hers, and that which grows firſt is the moſt 
witful, and if one grow not at all, that party is naturally 
arren. 
But now having ſpoken enough of the diſeaſe, it is high 
ime to aſſign the cure. | ö 

If barrenneſs proceedeth from ſtoppage of the menſtrues, let 
he woman ſweat, for that opens the parts, and the beſt way 
o ſweat is in 8 hot-houſe. 
Then let the womb be ſtrengthened by drinking a draught 


on- 
nd i white wine, wherein a handful of ſtinking arrack firſt bruifed 
ty, been boiled; for by a ſecret magnetic virtue it ſtrengthens 
ery Wie womb, and by a ſympathetic quality removes any diſeaſe 


hereof, To which add alſo a handful of vervain, which is 
ery good to ſtrengthen both the womb and the head, which 
e commonly afflicted together by a ſympathy. 

Having uſed this two or three days, if they come nag down, 
ke of calamint, penny-royal, thyme, bettony, dittany, bur- 
„ feverfew, mugwort, ſage, piony roots, juniper berries, 
If a handful, of theſe or 15 many of them as can be gotten; 
all theſe be boiled in beer, and drank for her ordinary drink. 
Take one part of gentian, two parts of centaury, diſtil 
em with ale in an alembic, after you have bruiſed the gen- 
n roots, and infuſed them well. This water is an admira- 
t remedy to provoke the terms. But if you have not this 
iter in readineſs, take a dram of centaury, and half a dram 
gentian roots, and beat them to powder, and take it in 
morning in white-wine, or elſe take 2 handful of centaury, 
helf a handful of gentian roots bruiſed : boil it in poſſet 
nk, and drink a draught of it at night going to bed. Seed 
wild navew beaten to powder, and a dram of it taken in the 
ming n white-wine, is alſo very good. But if this does 
do, you muſt let blood in the legs. And be ſure you ad- 
iter your medicine a little before the full moon, or be- 
een the new and full moon, but by no means in the wane of 
moon; if you do, you will find them ineffe Qual. 
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5 cory roots, lettuce and white poppy ſeed, of each a handful 
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If barrenneſs proceeds from the overflowing of the men. 
ſtrues, then ſtrengthen the womb, as you were taught before, 
and afterwards anoint the reins of the back with oil of roſe, | 
oil of myrtles, or oil of quinces every night, and then wray z 
piece of white baize about your rein, the cotton fide next your 
{kin, and keep the ſame always to it. But above all, I com. 
mend this medicine to you; take comfrey leaves or roots, and 
clowns, wounds wort, of each one handful, bruiſe them well, 
and boil them in ale, and drink a good draught of it every noy 
and then; or take caſſia, cinnamon, lignea, opium, of each 
two drams: mytrh, white-pepper, galbanum, of each one 
diam ; diſſolve the gum and opium in white wine, beat them 
into powder, then make them into pills, by mixing of them 
together exaQly, and let the patient take two pills every thing 
going to bed, but let not both the pills exceed fifteen grains, 

If barrenneſs proceed from a flux of the womb, the cur 
muſt be according to the cauſe producing it, or which the flux 
proceeds from, which may be known by its figns ; for a flug 
of the womb being a continual diſtillation from it for a lon 
time together, the colour of what is voided ſhews what humou 
it is that offends; in ſome it is red, and that proceeds fro 
blood putrified ; and in ſome it is yellow, and that denote 
choler ; in others white and pale, and that denotes phlegm 
If pure blood comes out, as if a vein was opened, ſome corro - 
fion or gnawing of the womb is to be feared, All of then 
are known by theſe ſigns : 

The place of conception is continually moiſt with the ho 
mours, the face is coloured, the party loaths meat, and breathe 
with difficulty: the eyes are much ſwollen, which is ſome 
times with pain, If the offending humour be pure blood, the 
you muſt let blood in the arm, and the cephalic vein is fittel 
to draw back the blood, and then let the juice of plantain 29 
comfrey be injccted into the womb, If phlegm be the cauls 
let cinnamon be the ſpice uſed in all her meat and drink; at 
let her take a little venice treacle or mithridate every mot 
ing: let her boil burnet, mugwort, feverfew and vervain | 
all broths. Alſo half a dram of myrth taken every morni! 
is an excellent remedy againſt this malady. If choler bet 
cauſe, let her take burrage, bugloſs, red roſes, endive, and {ut 


boil theſe in white wine till one half is waſted ; let her drit 


half a pint every. morning; to which half pint add ſy:vp *% 
peach flowers and fyrup of chicory, of each one ounce, wi ler 


litile rhubarb; and this will gently purge her, II it procet 
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from putrified blood, let her blood in the foot, and then 
„ firengthen the womb, as I have directed in ſtopping of the 
* Wnenſtrues. | 
lk barrenneſs be occaſioned by the falling out of the womb, _ 
4 


25 it ſometimes happens, let her apply ſweets ſcents to her noſe 
ſuch as civet, galbanum, ſtorax, calamities, wood of aloes, and 
ſuch other things as are of that nature, and let her lay ſtink. 
ing things to the womb, ſuch as aſlſ:;fetida, oil of amber, or 
he ſmoke of their own hair being burnt ;z for this is certain 
hat the womb flies from all ſtinking, and applies to all ſweet 
hings. But the moſt infallible cure in this caſe is this; take 


ne common burdock leaf (which you may keep dry if you pleaſe, 


che year) apply this to her head, and it will draw the womb 
Jownward. But ſeed beaten into powder has alſo the like vir- 
ve; for by a magnetic virtue it draws the womb which way 
ou pleaſe, according as it is applied. 

If barrenneſs proceeds from a hot cauſe, let the party take 
hey and clarify it, then boil, plantain leaves and roots in it, 
nd drink it for her ordinary drink, Let her alſo inject the 


Inter, when you cannot get the juice, make a ſtrong decoc- 
jon of the roots and leaves in water, and inject that up with 
ſyringe; but let it be blood warm, and you will find this 
edicine of great efficacy. And further, to take away barren- 
ls proceeding from hot cauſes, take often conſerve of roſes, 
old lozenges made of tragacanth, the confection of tricantelia, 
d uſe to ſmell camphire, roſe water, and ſaunders. It is alſo 
dod to breathe the baſilica, or liver vein, and then take this 
rge ; take eleQtuarium de epithimo de ſacco roſarum, of each 
o drams and a half, clarified whey four ounces; mix them 
ell together, and take it in the morning faſting ; ſleep after 
about an hour and a half, and faſt four hours after it; and 
out an hour before you eat any thing; drink a good draught 
whey. Alſo take lily-watet four ounces; mandregar-water 
e ounce, ſaffron half a ſcruple: beat the ſaffron te powder, 


* d mix it with the watcrs, and drink them warm in the 
ernie ning; uſe this eight days together. 
be U888'e fol/averh ſome exctllent Remedies againſt Barrenneſs, and 


to caſe Fruifulneſs. 


| ful | . 

7 ake broom flowers, ſmallage, patſley ſeed, cumming, mug - 
f it, fe vet feu, of each half a ſcruple; aloes half an ounce; In- 
ain belt, ſaffron, of each half a dram, beat and mix well to- 


her, and put them into five ounces of feverfew water warm, 


ice of plantain into the womb with a ſyringe: if it be in 
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ſtop it cloſe, and let it ſtand and dry in a warm place: an; 
thus do two or three times one after another ; then make exc 
dram into fix pills, and take one of them every other nigh 
before ſupper. 

A confection very good againſt batrenneſs. Take piſtachis 
pingles, eringoes, of each half an ounce: ſaffron one dran 
lignum, aloes, gallingale, mace, caryophilla, balm flowers, re 
and white behen, of each four ſcruples; ſhaven ivory, caſſ 
bar, of each two ſcruples ; ſyrup of confected ginger twely 
ounces ; white ſugar fix ounces ; decoct all theſe well togethe 
in twelve ounces of balm water, and tir it well together, the 
put to it of muſk and amber, of each half a ſcruple : take her! 
of the quantity of a nutmeg three times a day ; in the mornin; 
and an hour before noon, and an hour after ſupper. It 

But if che cauſe of barrenneſs either in man or woman H k 
through the ſcarcity or diminution of the natural ſeed, . ® 
ſuch things are to be taken as do increaſe the ſeed, and incif B 
or ſtir up venery and further conception; which I ſhall here 
down, and ſo conclude this chapter of barrenneſs. 

For this, yellow rape ſeed baked in bread is very good; al 0 
young fat fleſh, not too much falted ; alſo ſaffron, and tails 
ſtincus, and long pepper prepared in wine; let ſuch perl 
eſchew alſo four, ſharp, doughty and ſlimy meats, long le 
after meat, ſurfeiting and drunkenneſs; as much as they c \ 
keep themſelves from ſorrow, grief, vexation and care. ar 

Theſe things following increaſe natural ſeed and ſtir up 
venery, and recover the feed again when loſt, viz, eggs, mi 
rice boiled in milk; ſparrows brains, fleſh, bones and all; 
ſtones and pizzles of bulls, bucks, rams, and boars : allo co 
ſtones, lamb-ſtones, partridges, quails, and pheaſants eggs; 
this is an undeniable aphoriſm, that whatſoever ary creature. 
addicted unto, they move or incite the man or woman that Mor tl 
them to the like: and therefore partridges, quails, ſparrofF of m 
&c. being extremely addicted to venery, they work the f the 
effect in thoſe men and women that eat them. Alſo take bre 
tice, that in what part of the body the faculty which you volW,.:e. 
ſtrengthen lies, take the ſame part of the body of another m4 
ture in whom the faculty is ſtrong for a medicine. As, foie... 
ſtance, the procreative faculty lies in the teſticles ; thet be , 
cock-ftones, lamb-ſtones, &c. are proper to ſtir up venef Her int 
will alſo give you another general rule: creatures that Here 
fruitful, being eaten, make them fruitful that eat them; 80 they 


lobſters, prawns, pigeons, &c, 
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Authors have ſet down ſeveral ways for the preventian of 
barrenneſs ; to carry the herb of St. John's wort about them 
which for that cauſe was called by the ancients Fuga Demonum, 
or the devil-driver. Alſo to carry a loadſtone about them, was 


ks accounted a great preſervative; as likewiſe plaiſter of St. John's 4 


wort laid to the reins; and laſtly, the heart of a turtle-dove 
carried about them; but theſe are only for prevention, But 
you will ſay, how if prevention comes too late, and the miſchief 
be done already, then the man cannot give his due benevolence, 
muſt the poor man remain helpleſs, and the good woman go 
without what ſhe is married for? no, there is help even in this 
caſe alſo; and the cure is eaſy : which though th reader may 
ſcruple to believe, yet it has been tried and found effeQual 
it is no more than this, let the man only make water through 
his wife's wedding ring, and the inchantment will be broke 
and thus one piece of witchcraft is made to drive out another, 
But I will here put a period to this chapter. 


© CHAP. VI; iS 
of the Pleaſure and Advantage of Marriage, with 


unlawful Love. 


E have hitherto been treating of-the generation of man, 

which is effected by man and woman in the act of coition 
or copulatiod. But this can be no ways lawfully done but by 
thoſe who are joined together in wedlock, according to the 
nſtitution of the Creator in Paradiſe, when he firſt brought 
man and woman together ; which being ſo, it neceſſarily leads 
vs to treat of the pleaſure and advantage of a married life. 

And ſure there ĩs none that reaſonably queſtion the pleaſure and 
advantage of a married life but that does reflect upon its author, 
or the time and place of its inſtitution. The author and inſtitutor 
of marriage wasnoother than the — Lord of the hole univerſe, 
the Creator of heaven and earth, whoſe wiſdom is infinĩte, and there- 
fore knew what was beſt for us, and whoſe goodneſs is equal to his 
wiſdom. and therefore*inſticuted marriage as what was beſt forthe 
man whom he had but jdſt created, and whom he looked upon as 
Mort of that complete happineſs which he had deſigned him whilſt 
de ws alone, and had not the helpmate provided for him The time 


Were clothed with that virgin purity and innocence in which 


of inſti-ution-is no leſs remarkable; it was whilſt aur firſt parents- | 


they were created; it was at a time wherein they hal a bleſſed 4 


the unequal Matches, and the ruinous Effects of | 
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this muſt needs ſpeak very highly in commendation of a mar. 
ried life, | | 


= fider next what place it was wherein at firſt this marriage 


und in our uſual dialect, when we would ſhew the higheſt fa. 


place, we can aſcend no higher than to affirm it was like « 


as the garden of God, It was in the midſt of Paradiſe, the 
centre of delight and happineſs, that Adam was unbappy while 


ed the Paradiſe of Paradiſe itſelf, 
illuſtrious example of a queen of our own nation: 


the recovery of the Holy Land, in which expedition he was very 
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and unĩnterrupted converſe and communion with ther Creator; 


and were complete in all the perfeRions both of mind and bo. fl © 


Ady, being the lively image of him that created them; it way 
at a time when they cou!d curiouſly ſurvey the ſeveral incom- 
parable beauties and perfections of each other without fin, and 


knew not what it was to luſt ; it was at this happy time the “ 


Almighty divided Adam from himſelf, and of a ctooked rib I © 
-made him an help-mate for him, and by inſtituting marriage, 
united him unto himſelf again in wedlock's facred bands. And 


But we have yet confidered only the time, now let us con- 


Knot was tied, and we ſhall find that the place was Paradiſe, 
a place formed by the great Creator for delight -and pleaſure; 


tisfaction we take, and give the greateſt commendation to x 
Paradiſe. There are many curious delicacies and delights to 
pleaſe the eye and charm the ear in the gardens of princes and 
noblemen; but Paradiſe did certainly outdo them all; the 
ſacred Scripture giving of it this high encomium, it was pleaſant 
in a ſiugle ſtate; and therefore marriage may properly be ſtil 

I will ſhew you the love of a good wife to her huſband, in u 

King Edward the Firſt, making a voyage o Paleſtine, for 


victorious, and ſucceſsful, took his queen along with him, who 
willingly accompanied him in all the dangers he expoſed him- 


Telf to. It ſo happened, that after ſeveral victories obtained, 
which made him both beloved and feared, he was wounded /, 
a Turk with a poiſoned arrow, which all the king's phyſicians Re 
concluded mortal, unleſs ſome human creature would ſuck aue 3% 
the poiſoned blood out of the wound; at the ſame time de- "= 
claring that it would be the death of thoſe that did it: upos bh 


this the thing was propoſed to ſeveral of the courtiers; but the) 
all waved this dangerous piece ot loyalty : and as well as they 
pretended to love the king, yet loved their own lives bettet 
and therefore with z compliment declined it; which when tht 
noble queen perceived, sad that the king muſt die for want of 
ſuch a kind aftilance, the with braveneſs worthy of herſelf, de- 
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clared ſhe was reſolved herſelf to undertake this care, and ven- 
ture her own life to fave the king her huſband; and fo accord- 


ingly fucked the poiſonous matter from the wound, and there- 
by fived the king; and Heaven which did inſpire her with that 


generous reſolution, preferved. her too, as a reward for her great 


conjugal affection. | 

But that which renders marriage ſuch a mormo, and makes 
it look like ſuch a bugbear to our modern ſparks, are thoſe un- 
happy conſequences that too often attend it; for there hre few 
but ſee hat ĩnauſpicious torches Hymen lights at every wed- 
diag; what unlucky: hands link in the wedding ring: nothing 
but fears and jars, diſcontents or jealouſies, a curſe as cruel, or. 
elſe — are all the bleſſings which crown the genial bed. 
But it is not marriage that is to blame for this; theſe things 


ate only the effects of forced and unequal matches; When 


greedy parents, for the thirſt of gold, will match a daughter 
that is ſcarce ſeventeen to an old miſer that is above threeſcore, 
6an any think they two can ever agree, whoſe inclinations are 
as different as.the months of June and January? This mal. 8 
the woman (who till wants a huſband, for the old miſer is ſcarce 


ti&ſhadow of one) either to wiſh, or may be to contrive hi? 
death, to whom her parents, thus againll her will, have yoked 


ber; or elſe, to ſatisfy her natural inclinations, ſhe throws her- 
ſelf into the arms of unlawful love, both of u h are equally 


deſtrutive, and which both might have been prevented, had the 
too greedy inconfiderate parents provided her ſuch a match as 


= been ſuitable and proper. A ſad truth of which an inſtance 
plows : 


There lived in Warwickfhire-a gentleman of very nood e- 


ſtate; who being grown ancient, at the death of his firſt wife 
thought of marrying his ſon and heir, then at man's eſtate, to 
the daughter of a neighbouring gentleman, of an ancient family, 
and a fair eſtate, who approved of the motion, and agreed te 
pive gogol. with his daughter upon her marriage with the young 
gentleman. No ſooner had the father a fight of the young lady, 
but forgetting his ſon, he became a ſuitor for himſelf z and to 
obtain her, offered as much money for her (beſides the ſettling 
2 good jointure on her) as her father had promiſed to give with 


ber to his ſon. This liberal offer ſo wrought on the lady's fa- 
ther, that what wich perſuaſions, and what with menaces, he 


lorced his daughter, unwilling to conſent, to be married to the 


old man, But as the was in « manner compelied to this unequal |Þþ 
match, ſo ſhe never lived contentedly with him; far her affece 4 
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li : | beſt market of her beauty that ſhe could. 


| beg — — of his maſter for the murder of his father. And 
taking him afide, acquainted him with all the circumſtance 


at the diſcovery of ſo vile a fact, yet gave the groom good 
WB words, but ordered his ſervants to have an eye upon him, that 


, 
\ 
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tions wandering after other men, ſhe gave entertainment to x h 
young gentleman of twenty-two years of age, whom ſhe liked  " 
much better than her huſband, as one more Gitable to her young il © 
Fears; ſo that ſhe grew impatient for her huſband's death, f 
whom ſhe thought everv day to live an age too much; and e 
therefore ſought to cut that thread of life ſhe was of an opinion Iſl ® 
nature lengthened out too long; and to that end, having cor. Y 
rupted her waiting woman, and a groom belonging to the Eble 4 
ſhe reſolved, by their aſſiſtance, and that of her enamorato, to Ib. 
murder him in his bed by firangling him; which reſolution d 
(although her lover failed her, and came not at the time ſhe Ml 
appointed him, recoiling at the diſmal apprehevfion of a fact ſo h 
horrid) ſhe executed only by her ſervants For watching till h 
ber huſband was aſleep, ſhe let in thoſe aſſaſſins, and then caſt. t 
ing a long towel about his neck, ſhe cauſed the groom to lie MW ? 
upon him, that he might not ſtruggle, whilſt ſhe and her maid, WM " 
by ſtraining the towel, ſtopped his breath, And now, the text # 


thing was how to prevent diſcovery ; and to that end they car- 
_ bim to another room, where a cloſe ſtool was placed, on 
which they ſet him; and when the maid and groom were both 
withdrawn, and the cozf} clear, ſhe made ſuch an hideous out- 
cry in the houſe, wringing her bands, and pulling her bair, and 
weeping fo extremely, that none ſuſpeRed her; for ſhe alledy- 
ed, that miſſin him ſometime out of bed, ſhe went to fee what 
was the matter he flaid fo long, found him dead, fitting on his 
cloſe: ſtool z; which ſeeming very plaufible, prevented all ſuſpi- 
cions of his death. And being thus rid of her huſband, ſhe ſet 
a greater value on her beauty, and quite ſhook off her former 
lover, (perhaps becauſe he had implicitly refuſed fo be an aQtor 
in ber hi ſ\bayd's tragedy) and coming up to London. made the 
But murder is 
Erime that ſeldom goes unpuniſhed to the grave; in two years 
after juſtice overtook her, and brought to light this horrid deed 
of darkneſs. The groom (one of the actors of this fatal tre 
gedy, being retained a ſervant with the ſon and heir of the old 
murdered gentleman, for whom the lady was at firſt deſigned) 
with ſome other ſervants attending him to Coventry, his guilty 
conſcience (he being in his cups) forced him upon his knees, to 


\ 


The gentleman, though ſtruck with horror and amazement 
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he might not eſcape when he was ſober, and had conſidered 
what might be the iſſue of the confeſſion he made; and yet eſ- 
cape he did, for all their vigilance; and being got to the ſea- 
fide, was (after three attempts to put to ſea, being as often for- 
ced back by the winds proving contrary) happily purſued and 
ayprehended by his maſter, and bxonght a priſoner back to 
Warwick, as was ſoon after the lady and her gentlewoman alſo, 
who were all juſtly executed for that horrid murder: the lady 
being burnt on Wolvey-heath, and the two ſervants ſuffered 
death at Warwick, leaving the world a ſad example of the diſ- 
mal conſequences of doating love, and of unequal matches: for 
had this lacs not been forced (through the deſire of lucre in 
her parents) to marry the old knight, but had been married tio 
the ſon, as was firſt intended, the old gentleman might have | 
prevented an-untimely death, and the young lady lived with 
innocence and honour. . * 
And though in many ſuch like matches the miſchief does not 
run ſo high as to break forth into adultery and murder, but the 
young lady, from a principle of victue and the fear of God, 
curbs all her natural inclinations; and is contented with the per- 
formance of her huſband (how weak ſoever it be, and cold and 
frigid) and does preſerve her chaſtity ſo pure and immaculate, | 
33 not to let one wandering thought corrupt it; yet even in this 
rery caſe her huſband, conſcious of the abatement of his youth 
ful vigour, and his own weak imbecile performance of the con- 
jagal rites, ſulpects his virtuous lady, and watches over her with 
Argus's eyes, making himſelf and her unhappy by his ſenſelefs 
jealouſy ; and though he happen to have children by her (which 
well may be, having ſo good ground to improve on) yet he can 
ſcarcely think they are his own. His very ſleep is diſturbed Þ 
with dreams of cuckoldom and horns, nor dares to keep a pack | 
of hounds, for fear Actæon's fate ſhould follow him. Theſe | 
are 1 fad effect; of old men's dotage and unequal 
matches. . 4 
But let us turn the tables now, and ſee if it be the better on 
the other ſide, when a young ſpark of two and twenty, marries | 


a granum of threeſcore and ten, with a face more wrinkled than 
a piece of tripe. This I am ſure is more unnatural : here can 
be no increaſe unleſs of gold, which oftentimes the old hag — | 
ho can call her better, that marries a young boy to ſatisfy her 
lecherous itch, when the is juſt tumbling into the grave) con- 
veys away beiore her marriage to her own relations, and leaves 
the expecting coxcomb _— but repentance for his portion, |} 
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Pocket expences ſhe will perhaps allow him, and for thoſe ſen. Þ ey 
der wages he is bound to do the baſeſt drugery. But if he W the 
meets with money (which was the only motive of the match, ¶ let 
her gold being the greateſt cordial at the wedding feaſt) he bon 
does profuſely ſquander it away, and riots in exceſs amongit I rat: 
his whores, hoping e'er long his antiquated wife will take a bes 
voyage to another world, and leave him to his liberty; whilſt ¶ tho 
the old grand dame, finding her money waſted, and herſelf de. for 
ſpiſed, is filled with thoſe reſentments, that jealouſy, and envy, N pro 
and neglected love, can give, hoping each day to ſee him in his her 
grave, though ſhe has almoſt both Let in her own; thus each 
day they wiſh for each other's death, which, if à comes not 
quickly, they often help to haſten, 7 | pp 

But theſe are till excreſcences of marriages, and are the er. 
rors of people marrying, and not the fault of the marriage it. 
ſelf, For let that be what God firſt ordained, a nuptial of two 
hearts as well as hands, whom equal yeary and mutual love had 
firſt united before the parſon join their hands: and ſuch will 
tell you, that mortals*can enjoy no greater happineſs on this 
ſide heaven. 


r CHAP. VIII 
Directions to both Sexes, how to manage themſelves 
in the Act of Coition or Venereal Embraces. 


AVING, ſhewed in the former chapter the pleaſure and 
advantages of marriage, I will now give ſome direQions 


to the new married perſons how to manage themſelves in the 


exerciſe of one of the greateſt, moſt natural, and agreeable 
pleaſures thereof, and that is their noQturnal or venereal em- 
braces; a pleaſure peculiar to a married life, or at leaſt it ought 
to be ſo; for it is not permitted to any beſides, And let not 
any think it ſtrange that we pretend to give directions to do 
what nature teacheth every one, fince it is well known that 


| 1 nature has been aſſiſted by art in ſome of her moſt noble ob- 


ſervations; beſides, it is not the bare performing of that ad 
that they are directed to, but the performing of it ſo that it may . 
be efficacious for the production or generation of man, which wh 
our great maſter Ariftotle deſigns in this his laſt legacy to the ; 


world. To which purpoſe, ſome things are to be obſerved pre- = 
vious to this act, and ſome things conſequential of it. . 5 
Furſt, Things previous to it. omb 


When married perſons deſign to follow the propenſions of b. 2 
nature in the productions of fair images of themſelves, let 


— 


— © „ | 
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every thing that looks like care and buſineſs be baniſhed from 
e their thoughts, for all ſuch things are enemies to Venus, and 
„et their animal and vital ſpirits be powerfully exhilirated by 
e ome briſk and generous reſtoratives; and let them, to invigo- 
it WY rate their fancies, ſurvey the lovely beauties of each other, and 
a bear the bright ideas of them in their minds. And ſome have 
ſt Ichought it neceſſary, for the more heightening of their joys, 
e- or the briſk bridegroom to delineate the ſcene of their ap- 


7, roaching happineſs unto the amorous bride, in ſome: ſuch + 


is Mheroical rapture as this: 


ot I will enjoy thee, now, my faireſt ; come, © 
Aud fly with me to love's Elyſium ; 

Now my infranchis'd hand on every fide | 

Shall-o'er thy naked poliſh'd iv'ry ſlide. f 

Now free as th? ambient air, I will behold 

Thy bearded ſnow, and thy unbraided gold. 

No curtain now, tho? of tranſparent lawn, 

Shall be before thy virgin treaſure drawn. 

Now thy rich mine to my enquiring eye 

Expos'd, ſhall ready for my mintage lie. 

My rudder with thy bold hand, like a try'd 

And ſkilful pilot, thou ſhalt ſteer, and guide 

My bark into love's chamber, where it ſhall 


nd Dance as the bounding waves do riſe and fall, 
ons And my tall pinnance in the Cyprian ſtreight. 
the Shall ride at anchor and unla& her freight. 
ble |; \ 


m- Having by theſe and other amorous arts (which love can 
ght Netter dictate than my pen) wound up your fancies to the 
not {Wizheſt pitch of deſire; 


ee 


" Perform thoſe rites which mighty love requires 
hat | , 
1 And with each other quench your amorous fires, 
act 


But then, in the ſecond place, when coition is over, ſome 


14 uther directions are neceſſary; and therefore let the van- 
the Juſhed bridegroom (for he muſt needs be vanquiſhed that has 
pre: i the encounter Joſt his artillery) take heed how he retreats . 


o ſoon out of the field of love, let he ſhould thereby leave 
d entrance- too open, and ſome cold ſhould ftrike into the 


1s of p end make all ſare, he may withdraw, and leave the bride 


let Wo her ſoft repoſe, which ought to be with all the calmaeſs 


omb, But after be has given time for the matrix to cioſe. 
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that the filent night (and a mind free from all diſturbing cate) 
can give, inclining her to reſt on her right fide, and not re. 
moving without great occaſion, till ſhe has taken her firſt ſleep. 
She alſo ought to have great care of ſneezing, and avoid 
coughing, if it is poſſible, or any other thing that cauſes a too 
violent emotion of body. Neither ſhould they too often reite. 
rate thoſe amorous engagements till the conception be confirm. Nh. 
ed: and even then the bridegroom ſhould remember, that it 
a market that laſts all the year, and ſo ſhould have a care of 
ſpending his ſtock too laviſhly. Nor would his bride like hit 
at all the worſe for it; for women rather chuſe to have a thing, 
done well than to have it often; and well and often tov car 
never hold out. | 


CHAP. IX. 


The Midwives Vade Mecum : containing par Ibo. 
ticular Directions for Midwives and Nurſe sf 


1 
&c. k 1 


HOSE that take upon them the office of a midwife, ough 
to take care to fit themſelves for that employment, wit 
the knowledge of thoſe things that are neceſſary for the fait 
ful diſcharge thereof. And ſuch perſons ought to be of thn 
middle age, neither too young nor too old; and of a good h. 
bit of body, not ſubject to diſeaſes, fears, or ſudden. frights 
nor are the qualifications atſigned to a good furgeon impropyſſ* © 
for a midwife, viz. a lady's hand, an hawk's eye, and a lion 
heart: to which may be added activity of body, and a convaf® ? 
nient ſtrength, with caution and diligence, not ſubject to dro! 
ſineſs, nor apt to be impatient. She ought alſo to be ſobejilſ the 
affable, courteous, chaſte, not covetous, or fubje& to paſſiogſ” t 
but bountiful and compaſſionate. And, above all, ſhe ought Her t 
be qualified, as the Egyptian midwives of old, that is, to h 
the fear of God, which is the principal thing in every ſtate * 
condition, and will furniſh her on all occafions, both with kno! 
ledge and diſcretion. 2 | : 
When the time of birth draws near, and the good won 
finds her travelling pains begin to come upon her, let her f 
for her midwife in time; better too-ſoon than too late, and 
thoſe things ready which are proper upon ſuch occaſions. Wi 
the midwife comes, let her firſt find whether the true time K 
her birth be come, for the want of obſerving this, hath ſpoil Lak 
many a child, and endangered the life of the mother; ot 
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©) Peaſt put her to twice as much pain as needful. For unſkilful 
midwives not minding this, have given things to force down the 


chereas nature works beſt in her own time and way, I do 


00Wonfeſs, it is ſomewhat difficult to know the true time of ſome 
de. omens labout, they being troubled with pains long before 
m beir true labour comes, even ſome weeks before: the reaſon 


W! which I conceive to be at the heat at their reins, and this 
ra be known by the ſwelling of their legs; and therefore, 
When women with child find their legs to ſwell much, they 

nay be «Nured that their reins are too hot. For the cure 


ith oil of poppies, and oil of violets, or water lilies, by anoint- 
ig the reins of their back with them, for ſuch women whoſe 
eins are over hot, have uſually hard labour, But in this caſe, 
dave all the remedies that I know, 1 prefer the decoQing of 
laintain leaves and roots; you may make a ſtrong decoction 
them in water, and then having ftrained and clarified it with 
ic white of an egg, boil it into a ſyrup with its equal weight 
{ ivgar, and keep it for your uſe, 

There are two ſkins that compaſs the child in the womb, the 
ne is the amnois, and this is the inner ſkin; the other is the 


4 bring the time that it abides in the womb: both thoſe ſkins, 
Fg | the violent ſtirring of. the child near the time of the birth, 
xropil* broken: and then the urine and ſweat of the child contain» 


lat the birth is near, for the child is no longer able to ſubſiſt 
the womb after thoſe ſkins are broken; than a naked man 
In the cold air. Theſe waters, if the child comes preſently 


I fer them, ſacilitate the labour, by making the paſſage ſlippery; 
o had therefore the midwife muſt have a care that ſhe force not 
te e water away, for nature better knows the true time of her 
kao h than ſhe, and uſually retains the water till that time. 


Several medicines to cauſe ſpeedy delivery, 
A loadſtone held in her left hand. Take wild tanſey and 


aud uſe it, and apply it to the woman's noſtrils, Take alſo date 
woes, and beat them to powder, and let her take half a dram 
's white wing at a time. 


lake parſley, bruiſe it, and preſs out the juice, and put it u 
eng ſo dipped) into the mouth of the womb, and it wil 
tlently cauſe the child to come away, though it be dead, and 


hild, and thereby diſturbed the natural courſe of her labour: 


Wherecof, let them cool the reins before the time of their labour, 


intois, and this is the ſkin that holds the urine of tHe child, 


Lin them, fall down to the neck of the womb; and this is 
at which the widwives call the water, and is an infallible ſign 
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ground; remember what I have before told you. And if 50 
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the after-burden alſo; beſides it cleanſeth the womb, and allo] 
the child in the womb, of all groſs humours. 

Let no midwife ever force away a child, unleſs they are ſure 
it is deal. I once was where a woman was in labour, which 
being very hard, her midwife ſent for another midwife to aſſiſ 
her, which midwife ſending the firft down ſtairs, and defigning 
to have the honour. of delivering the women herſelf, forced 
away the-body of the child, and left the head behind; of which 
the woman was forced afterwards to be delivered by a mar, 
midwife, ; 

After the child is born, great care ought to be taken by the 
midwives in cutting the navel-ſtring, which though by ſome 
is accounted but a trifle, yet it requires none of the leaſt {kil 
of a midwife to do it with that prudence and judgment tha 
it ought. And that it may be done ſo, you muſt conſider, a 
ſoon as the child is freed from its mother, whether it be weak 
or ſtrong, (for both the vital and natural. ſpirits are communi 
cated by the mother to the child, by its navel-ſtring) if the 
child be weak, put back gently part of the vital and natur 
blood in the body of the child by its navel, for that recruits 
weak child; but if the child be ſtrong you may forbear. 

As to the manner of cutting the child's navel firing, let th 
ligature. or binding, be very ſtrong, and be ſure do not cut i 
oF very near the binding leſt the binding unlooſe. You nee 
not fear to bind the navel-ftrivg very bard, becauſe it is vol 
of ſenſe, and that part of the navel ſtring which you leave on 
falls off in a few. days; the whole courſe of nature being no! 
changed in the child, it having another way orddined to nouriſſ 
it. It is no matter with what inſtrument you cut it off, lo! 
be but ſharp. and you do it cleverly, The piece of the nave 
ſtring that falls off, be ſure you keep it from touching 1 


keep it by you it may be of uſe, The navel-itring being e 
off, apply a little cotton or lint to the place to keep it war 
leſt the cold enters into the body of the child, which it w 
be apt to do if it be not bound hard enough. 

The next thing to be done, is to bring away the after-bit 
or ſecundine, elſe it will be very dangerous for the wom 
But this mult be done by gentle means, and without any 0. . 
lays, tor in this cafe eſpecially, delays are pwn. 98 & FR 
whatever I have ſet down before, as good to caule ſpeedy 
livery, and bring away the birth, is good alſo to bring ies 
the after birth. | 
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And after the birth and after- birth are brought away, if the 
"fl woman's body be very weak, keep her not too hot; for ex» 
tremity of heat weakens nature, and diſſolves the ſtrength; 
but whether ſhe be weak or Urong, let no cold air come near 
her at firſt; for cold is an enemy to the ſpermatic parts. If 
cold gets into the womb, it increaſes the after-pains, cauſes 
ſxellings in the womb, and hurts the nerves, | 
el If what 1 have written be carefully obſerved by midwives, 
and ſuch nurſes as keep women in their lying-in, by God's 
bleſſing, the child bed woman may do very well, and both 
nidwife and nurſe gain credit and reputation. 

For though theſe direQions may in ſome things thwart the 
common practiſe, yet they are grounded upon experience, a 
vill infallibly anſwer the end. | 

But there are ſeveral accidents that lying in women are ſub- 
ject to, which muſt be provided againſt, and theſe I ſhall ſpeak 
Wot next. 2 
The firſt I ſhall mention are after-pains, about the cauſe of 
which Authors very much differ : ſome think they are cauſed 
by the thinneſs, ſome by the thickneſs, ſome by the ſlimineſs, 
ind ſome by the ſharpneſs of the blood; but my opinion is, it 
roceeds from cold and water. But whatever the cauſe ma 
ie, this 1 know, that if my foregoing directions be — 
hey will be very much abated, if not quite taken away. But 
n caſe they do happen, boil an egg, and pour out the yolk 
if it, with which mix a ſpoonful of cinnamon water, and let 
Wer drink of it; and if you mix it with two grains of amber. 
Wreaſe, it will be better. | 
The ſecond accident lying-in women are ſubje& to, is excort- 
ions in the lower part of the womb. To help this, uſe oil 
' { [ſweet almonds, or rather oil of dt John's wort, to anoint the 
7 Ut withal. i | | 
Another accident is, that ſometimes through very hard la- 
ur and great training to bring the child into the world, the 
Jing in woman comes to be troubled with the hemorrhoids, 
piles; to cure this, let her uſe polypodium bruiſed and 
led in her meat and drink. 

A fourth thing that often follows, is the retention of the 
r this is very dangerous, and if not remedied, proves 
tal. 6 

But for this, let her take ſuch medicines as ſtrongly prce 
ke the terms; and ſuch are piony roots, dittany, juniper= 
— bottany, centaury, ſage, ſavory, penny-royal, and fe- 
le w. 1 
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The laſt thing I* ſhall mention is, the overflowing of th \ 
menſtrues* This happens not ſo often as the foregoing, b 
yer ſometimes it does, and in ſuch caſes, take ſhepherd's puiſe 
either boiled in any convenient liquor, or dried and beaten t 
powder, and you will find it very good to ſtop them. 

Having thus finiſh-d my Vade Mecum for Midwives befor 
I conclude, I will add ſomething of the choice and qualific 
tions of a good nurſe, that thoſe who have occafiun for chef. 
may know how to order themſelves, for the good of their chi 
dren which they nurſe. 1 ma 

Firſt then, if you would chuſe a good nurſe, chuſe one of Holo 
| ſanguine complexion : not only becauſe that complexion Mn: 
generally accounted beſt, but alſo becauſe all chiidren in the 
minority have their complexion predominant. And that yall; 
2 know ſuch a woman, take the following deſcription ( 

er: 5 

Her ſtature is of the middle ſize, her body fleſhy, but » 
fat; but of a merry, pleaſant, and cheerful. countenance; 
freſh ruddy colour, and her ſkin ſo very clear that you may (ſ 
her veins through it. She is one that loves company, a 
never cares to be alone; never given to anger, but might 
to playing and ſinging; and which makes her the fitteſt pe 
ſon for a nurſe, ſhe very much deligh's in children. In chuſ 
ſuch a one, you can hardly do amiſs: only let me give yl 
this caution, if you cannot get one exactly of this deferipth 
(which you will find very difficult) get one as near as youc 
to it. And let theſe rules further guide you in your choice 1 

1. Let ber age be between twenty and thirty, for then rief 
is in her prime, Tr . 

2, Let her be in health, for her fickneſs infects the milk, 
her milk the child. 1 

3. Let her be a prudent women, for ſuch a one will be cs 
ful of the child, 19 0 

4. Let her not be too poor, for if ſhe wants, the child a 
want too. 8 Po. le b 
5. Let her be well bred, for ill bred nurſes corrupt good® 
ture, | | 

6. If it be a boy that is to be nurſed, let the nurſe be ſuc! 
one whoſe laſt child was a boy, and ſo it will be the u. 
8 z but if it be a girl, let the nurſe be one while 
child was a girl. | 4 | 

7. If the nurſe hes a huſbend, ſee that he be a good like 
meu, and not given to debauchery, for that may have 1 
fluence upon the child, 


tel 


ik, 
Ow! 
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8. In the laſt place, let the nurſe take care ſhe be not with child 


or yours, or perhaps both. 

To a nurſe thus qualified, you may put your child without danger. 
en i And let ſuch a nurſe take the following directions, for the bet- 
ter 7overning and ordering herſelf in that ſtation. 


Directions for Nurſes. 


. ET her uſe her body to exerciſe; if ſhe hath nothing elſe 
to do, let her exerciſe herſclf by dancing the child ; for 


el 
moderate exerciſe cauſeth good digeſtion; and L am ſure good 
of Wblood muſt needs make good milk, and good milk cannot fail of 
jon MWnalcing a thriving child. | 
the 2. Let her live in good air; there is no one thing more material 
t ian this. The want of chis makes ſo many children die in Lon- 
on Non: and even thoſefew that live, are none of the wiſeit : for groſs 


2nd thick air make unwieldy bodies, and dull wit : and let none 


ut vonder at this, for the operation of the air to the body of man is 
ce ; es great as meat and drink, for it helps to engender the vital and 
ay (eWnimal ſpirits: and this is the cauſe of fickneſs and health, of life 


and death, 

z. Let her be careful of her diet, and avoid all ſalt ments, gar- 
ick, leeks, onions, and muſtard, exceſſive, drinking of wine, ſtrong 
eer or ale, for they trouble the child's body with choler ; cheeſe 
oth new and old. s it with melancholy, and all fiſh with flegm 
4. Let her nevei deay herſelf ſleep when ſhe is fleepy, for by 
lat means ſhe will be more weakful when the child cries. 


oice W Le! her avoid all diſquiets of mind, anger, vexation, ſorrow and 
1e0 rief, for theſe things very wuch diſorders a woraan, and therefore 


nuk be hurtful to the milk. 

It the nurſe's milk happen to be corrupted by any accident, as 
ometimes it may be, by being either too hot, or to cold, in ſuch 
aſes let her diet be good, and let her obſerve the c2vtions already 
nven her. If her milk be too hot, let her cool it with endive, ſuc- 
dry, lettuce, ſorel, purſlain, and plantain; if it be too cold, let her 
le beverage, vervain, bugloſs, mother of thyme, and ciunamon, 
nd let her obſerve this general rule, whatfoever ftrengthens the 
tuld in the worub, the ſame attends the milk. 

If the nurſe wants milk, the thiſtle commonly called our lady 
little is excellent for her breeding of milk, there being few things 
-omng (if any) that breed more and better milk thau that doth, 


& 


th herſelf; for if ſo, ſhe muſt of neceſũty either ſpoil her own child, 
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alſo, the hoof of the fore foot of a cow, dried and beaten to poy. 
der, and a dram of the powder taken every morning in any con. 
venient liquor, increafes the milk. 


Remedies for increaſing Milk. 


1 F a nurſe be given to much fretting it makes her lean and hin. 
ders digeſtion, and ſhe can never have ſtore of milk, nor what 
ſhe has be good. Bad meats and drinks alſo hinder the increal: 
of milk, and therefore ought to be forborne : and therefore woma 
that would increaſe their milk ſhould eat good meat (that this, j 
they can get it) and let her drink milk whercin fennel ſeed ha 
been ſteeped. —Let her drink barley water, burrage and ſpinnage: 
ſo, goats. milk, cows-milk, and lamb ſodden with verjuice ; let h 

ſo comfort the ſtomach with confection of annis feed, carraw: 
and cummin-ſeeds, and alſo thoſe ſeeds ſodden in water; alſo tak 
barley- water, and boil therein green fennel and dill, and ſweetenit 
with ſugar, end drink 1t at your pleaſure. 

Hot fomentations open the breaſts, and attack the blood, as the 
decoction of fennal, ſmallage, or ftamp meat applied, Or, 

Take fennel and parſley green, each a handful, boil and ftany 
them, and barley-meal half an ounce, with ſced a dram, ſtorax, cala 
mint two drams, oil of lilies two ounces, and make a poultice. 

Laſtly, take half an ounce of deer's ſuet and as much parlley- 
roots, with the herbs, an ounce and a half of barley-meal, three 
drams of red ſtorax, and three ounces of oil of {weet almonds ; bo! 
the roots and herbs well, and beat them to p>p, and then mingle 
the other amongſt them, and put it warm to the nipples, anc it 
will encreaſe the milk. | 

And thus, courteous Reader, I have at length finiſhed what! 
deſigned, and promiſed and can truly affirm, that thou haſt her 
thoſe Receipts, Remedies, and directions given unto thee, withre 
ſpe& to Culd bearing Women, Midwives, and Nurſes, that at 
worth their weight in gold, and will aſſuredly with the bleſſing o 
God, anſwer the end, whenever thou haſt occaſion to make ule« 
them, they being not things taken on truſt from tradition or hear 
32y, but the reſult and dictates of ſound reaſon and long experience 
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